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THIS Volume forms part of that elegant and tnterest- 
eng Worl, lately comMPLETED in Twenty-Five Volumes, 
entitled “* THE BEAUTIES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES ;’? the Contents of which furnish the most 
complete Library of COUNTY HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, 
and BIOGRAPHY, ewr offered to the Public. 


Each County has been written after an actual peram- 
bucition, by Gentlemen engaged eapressly for the pur- 
pose, aided by Persons resident in the County ; and the 
Iltustrations, containing upwards of Seven IfLundred 
Copper-plate Engravings of Public Edifices, Castles, 
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Picturesque Scenery, Seats of the Nolitity, Gentry, 
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Published by SHERWOOD, NExELy, and Jones, Paternoster 
Row, London, Booksellers to ithe Board of Agriculture. 
In One Volume 8vo. Price 7s Boards, 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ACRiCULTURE of the COUNTY of 
HEREFORD, drawn up for the Consideration os the Board of Agriculture, 
ae Internal Improvement, by J. DUNCOMBE, A M. with a Map and 
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SHERWOOD, NEELY, and JONES, most respectfullv inform the Nobi- 
hty, Clergy, Gentry, and Farmers, the above form Part of that truly National 
and Important Work, entitled, ** THe AGRICULTURAL REPORTS OF GREAT 
Britain.” These Reports were drawnup by Men of established Reputation, 
under the immediate Sanction of Parliament, and published by authority of 
the Board of Agriculture. They umte every Species of Information relative 
to the Statistical, Economical, Agricultural, and Commercial State of each 
County, illustrated with Maps and Plates, and by Means of them, (all of 
which are of acknowledged Accuracy) the Nature of the Soul, the Productions, 
Improvements, and peculiar Practices of each County, are fully developed. 

The whole of the Reports are now published, and mary be had either 
collegtevely, or separately, 

*,* Complete Sets of the REportTs are recommended to the various’ 
AGRICULTURAL SocreTres, and Boox Cups, as forming an aggregate of 
General Information, and Poimt of Reference on all Occasions, 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


At the period of the Roman Invasion, HEREFORDSHIRE was 
inhabited by the Sinurss, who also occupied the adjacent coun- 
ties of Radnor, Monmouth, and Glamorgan, together with that 
part of Glocestershire which hes westward from the Severn. In 
the British language, this district was called iidifferently, by the 
nearly synommous names of Esyllug and Guaent, words nuplying 
an open country of downs, abounding with prospects hence its 
inhabitants were denommated Gwyr Esyllwg, Gwyr Esyllyr, &c. 
and from their derivatives, SyLuyRwys.* Their language, called 
the Guenhwyseg, WAS one ot tue three principal dialects of Wales; 
and several valuable manuscripts written m it are yet preserved.+ 

The Silures were a brave and hardy people, and, in co.,junchon 
with the Ordoveces, or mhabitants of North Wales, retarded, for a 
considerable period, the progress of the Roman arms. The grand 
object of all the operations of Ostorius Scapula, who commanded 
under the Emperor Claudius, appears to have been the con.juest 
of these nations; which had chosen the gallant CARACTACUs as 
their Chieftain, and resoiutely exhausted every effort in defence of 
the independence of therrgountry. 

On the arrivaFk of Ostorius, the Roman army appears to bave 
occupied the chain of forts which Aulus Plautius, his predecessor, 
had censtructed in the vicimty of the Severn, and the Avon, and 
previous.to this period, the country of the Silures and Ordoviccs 
had suffered no diminution from the Roman arms ‘“ the fronuer 
of the one, now the county of Hereford, met the frouter of the 
other, S47 opshtre, on the border of the present county of Woices- 

Vou. VI. JUNE, 1805. Ce ter; 
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ter, and there presented the nearest, if not the only, point of at- 
tack, from which Ostorius could make an impression on both na- 
tions, or take advantage of circumstances to act agaist either. 
This geographical statement has led to a conjecture, that a line of 
entrencliments, exteudig on the banks of the river Teme, from 
the vicinty of Worcester to the scene of the subsequent battle, 
was occupied by Caractacus and Ostorius; the former retreating 
as the latter advanced, and thus drawmg on the Romans to a 
place advantageously formed for defence, and as much as possible 
detached from any assistance which might be afforded to them in 
case of their defeat, or any other emergency. 

<‘ This Lnne 1s supposed to have began on Malvern Hills, where 
Buiitish and Roman entrenchments are still to be seen. The two 
next, the one Roman, the other British, occurred at Whitbourn * 
they were situated on the opposite sides of a valley, as if opposed 
to each other; but the traces of both are now almost obliterated. 
The fourth is at Thornbury, a British post of great strength be- 
tween Bromyard and Leominster. The fifth at Croft, another 
very strong British camp, between Leominster and Wigmore. The 
sistheis a large Roman entrenchment, called Braudon and the 
seventh, which 1s British, 1s on Corwall-Knol/, near Brampton- 
Bryan. Neai Downton, also, on the east of Lemtwardine, 1s a 
sinall entrenchment, which was apparently thrown up to guard the 
passage Ofethe Teme at that place, ang was properly connected 
with the operations supposed to have taken place on the line above 
mentioned. 

“ Recurring to the proceedings of the Britons, we learn from 
Tacitus, that, m addition to their natural valor, they were now 
animated by confidence mm a leader, whom neither prosperity could 
unguard, nor adversity deject, and whose fame had_far surpassed 
that of ail his cotemporaries —Infetior in numbers, but trusting to 
his own military skill, and knowledge of the country, Caractacus 
determmed that the territories of the Ordovices should be the 
scene of ins defence, and the spot which he finally chose for the 


. struggle, 


* Harleian MSS. by Silas Taylor. 
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struggle, is described by the Instoian, 3s m all respects discoura- 
ging to his enemnes, and favorable to fumself. Where Nature had 
not rendered the eminence maccessible, he piled large stones on 
each other, in the form of a rampart a stream of irregular depth 
flowed in his front, and a strong body of troops was stationed on 
the outside of his works in battle array. The leaders ot the van- 
ous tribes prepared them for the contest, by exciting their hopes, 
by inflaming their resentments, and by urging every motive that 
could ammate their valor. @aractacus himself, dartme through 
the ranks, exclaimed, ‘ Remember, Britons, this day 1s to decide 
whether we shall be slaygs, or free! Recollect and mutate the 
achtevements of our ancestors, whose valor expelled Juhus Cosar 
from our coasts, rescued their country from paving tribute to fo- 
reigners, and saved their wives and ther daughters from mfamy 
and violation!’ Juflamed by tlis address, every one shouted ap- 
plause, and bound themselves, by their pecuhar oaths, to conquer 
or perish. 

‘‘ Ostorius was staggered by the resolute appearance, and for- 
midable position, of his adversaries, but his troops eageily de- 
manded battle, and exclaimed, that Roman valor could sugmount 
every obstacle. Observing, therefore, what points were most pro- 
per for the attack, he led on his ariny, and forded the nver with- 
out difficulty: but, before they could reach the :ampart of stone, 
the Romans suffeiad severely fiom the darts of the, Britons, and 
success long appeared doubtful. At length, foiming the ¢estudo, 
or shell, by loching their shtelds together over then heads, they 
reached the wall, and making several breaches in it, brought on a 
close engagement. Unprovided with helmets, or breast-plates, the 
Britons could not withstand the attack, but fell back towards the 
summit of the hill a few desperate efforts fiom this point could 
not avail them, and victory declared tor the Romans, The wife 
and daughter of Caractacus were taken on the field of battle, and 
his brothers surrendered themselves prisoners he himself escaped 
into the country of the Brgantes, and claimed the profection of 
their Queen, Cartismandua; but dreading the resentment of the 

Cc2 Roians, 
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ter, and there presented the nearest, if not the only, point of at- 
tack, from which Ostorius could make an impression on both na- 
tions, or take advantage of circumstances to act agamst either. 
This geographical statement has led to a conjecture, that a line of 
entrenchments, extending on the banks of the river Teme, from 
the vicimty of Worcester to the scene of the subsequent battle, 
was occupied by Caractacus and Ostorius, the former retreating 
as the latter advanced, and thus drawmg on the Romans to a 
place advantageously formed for defence, and as much as possible 
detached from any assistance which might be afforded to them in 
case of their defeat, or any other emergency. 

<¢ This line 1s supposed to have began on Malvern Hills, where 
British and Roman entrenchments are still to be seen. The two 
neat, the one Roman, the other British, occurred at Whitbourn * 
they were situated on the opposite sides of a valley, as if opposed 
to each other, but the traces of both are now almost obliterated. 
The fourth 1s at Thornbury, a British post of great strength be- 
tween Bromyard and Leominster. The fifth at Croft, another 
very strong British camp, between Leominster and Wigmore. The 
sistheis a large Roman entrenchment, called Brandon and the 
seventh, which 1s British, 1s on Coxrwall-Knol/, near Brampton- 
Bryan. Nea: Downton, also, on the east of Lemtwardine, 1s a 
small entrenchment, which was apparently thrown up to guard the 
passage ofethe Teme at that place, ang was properly connected 
with the operations supposed to have taken place on the line above 
mentioned. 

‘* Recurring to the proceedings of the Britons, we learn from 
Tacitus, that, in addition to their natural valor, they were now 
anunated by confidence in a leader, whom neither prosperity could 
unguard, nor adversity deyect, and whose fame had far surpassed 
that of ail his cotemporaries —Infe1ior in numbers, but trusting to 
his own military skill, and knowledge of the country, Caractacus 
determmed that the territories of the Ordovices should be the 
scene of ls defence, and the spot which he finally chose for the 
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struggle, is described by the histonan, 2s in all respects discoura- 
gmg to his enennes, and tavorable to himself. Where Nature had 
not rendered the eminence maccessible, he piled large stones on 
each other, in the form of a rampart a stream of irregular depth 
flowed in his front, and a strong body of troops was stationed on 
the outside of his works in battle array. The leaders of the vari- 
ous tribes prepared them for the contest, by exciting their hopes, 
by inflaming their resentments, and by urgmg every motive that 
could animate their valor. aractacus himself, darting through 
the ranks, exclaimed, ‘ Remember, Britons, this day 1s to decide 
whether we shall be slaygs, or free! Recollect and nmtate the 
achrevements of our ancestors, whose valoi expelled Julius Cesar 
from our coasts, rescued their country from paying tribute to fo- 
relgners, and saved their wives and their daughters from infamy 
and violation!’ Inflamed by this address, every one shouted ap- 
plause, and bound themselves, by their peculiar oaths, to conquer 
or perish. 

“‘ Ostorius was staggered by the resolute appearance, and for- 
midable position, of lis adversaries; but lis troops eagerly de- 
manded battle, and exclaimed, that Roman valor could sugmount 
every obstacle. Observing, therefore, what points were most pro- 
per for the attack, he led on Ins army, and forded the nver with- 
out difficulty but, before they could reach the rampart of stone, 
the Romans suffered severely fiom the darts of the, Britons, and 
success long appeared doubtful. At length, fo:muing the ¢estudo, 
or shell, by locking their shields together over them heads, they 
reached the wall, and making several breaches im it, brought on a 
close engagement. Unprovided with helmets, or breast-plates, the 
Britons could not withstand the attack, but fell back towards the 
summit of the hill a few desperate efforts from this pomt could 
not avail them, and victory declared tor the Romans. The wife 
and daughter of Caractacus were taken on the field of battle, and 
his brothers surrendered themselves prisoners he himself escaped 
into the country of the Brgantes, and claimed the protection of 
their Queen, Cartismandua, but dreading the resentment of the 
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Romans, which had been recently directed against her territories, 
she was induced to deliver him bound to Ostorius ”* 

The spot on which this mportant battle was fought, has been 
greatly contested by antiquaries and lustorians. Camden places it 
on the high eminence called Caer-Caradoc, 1 Shropshire, about 
three miles north from the Teme, and at no great distance from 
the junction of the Jay and the Coln with that 1iver. Tins has 
evidently been a British post, and might probably have been occu- 
pied by Caractacus at some period or,other, together with the two 
others which bear the same name; the one near Church-Stretton, 
in Shropshire , and the second in the parish of Sellack, im this 
county; but the real scene of his defeat appears to have been Cor- 
wall-Knoll, as originally suggested by General Roy in his military 
Antiquities. Mr. Duncumb adopts the same idea, and observes, 
that the situation, and other circumstances of this eminence, stri- 
kingly correspond with the account given by the Roman Historian. 

Coxwall-Knoll, continues Mr. Duncumb, “ 1s situated in a beau- 
fiful valley, near Brampton-Bryan it 1s luxuriantly covered with 
wood. one part of 11, that towards the south, 1s within the Imnits 
of Herefordshire, whilst that towards the north 1s within those of 
Shropshue. On the top is a very strong entrenchment, of British 
construction, and of much greater extent than that at Caer-Cara- 
doc. ‘The access 1s difficult on all sides. on the south ‘ an artifi- 
cial terrace 1s cut along the brow of the hill,’tgin front of the en- 
trencliment, and the nver Teme flows below in the same direction. 
The Teme continually varies in its depth and impetuosity, accord- 
ing to the proportion of rain received into its channel from the ad- 
jacent Inils. Immediately opposite, and at the distance of one 
mule, with the rver between them, 1s the Roman post of Brandon, 
‘a smgle square work, with four posts, { more strong towards 
Coxwall than m any other part. we “In 


* Coliections towards the History and Antiquities of the County of 
Hereford, by John Duncumb, A M. Vol I. p. 9——12. 


+ Roy’s Miltary Antiquities. 


+ Gibson’s Additions to Camden, 
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“In the supposed line of march by Caractacus and Ostorius, 
the latter would ocupy BranJon, when the tormer had retreated 
to Coxwall. Thus situated, the formdable situation of the Bri- 
tons, and the obstacles to be encountered m attaching them, were 
all within view of the Romans” they demanded, and were led to 
the combat fording the rver, they reached the rampart, which 
probably stood on the artificial terrace described by General Roy, 
and finally defeated the Britons mm the entrenchments above. To 
these conjectures, which are offered with the utmost deference, it may 
be opposed, that the Teme near Coxwall 1s but an inconsiderable n- 
ver, having a smooth and grivelly bottom, and so little water, except 
when flooded fiom the Ills, that troops may march: across it in 
Ime for two or three miles together. To this it 1s rephted, that all 
rivers sutler some decrease, 11 proportion as the country through 
which they pass becomes more cultwated, that the words of Ta- 
citus, ‘ prefluebat amis vado mcerto,’ evidently apply to a river 
subject to frequent variations, that no difficulties were expenenced 
when the fordmg took place, ‘ amnemque haud difficulter avadit ,° 
and that probably the Romans exaggerated the obstacles to m- 


crease their own 1eputation.”* sf 


The defeat and captivity of Caractacus, produced a temporary 
suspension of the war, but the determined spirits of the Siures 
were yet unsubdued, and, after a short mterval of preparation, 
they again tock the fieltl, keeping the Romans m perpetual alarm 
by sudden attachs, whenever ciucumstances afforded a prospect of 
success. Their resentment received strength from the unwise de- 
claration of Ostorius, that ‘ the very nime of the Silures should 
be extirpated, as that of the Sigambri had been in Gaul,’ and so 
far was the purpose of this general from being accomplished, that 
he himself fell a victim to the fatigue and anwiety which the ue 
creased success of the Silurian arms had occasioned him. 

During the various successive Propratorships tor upwards of 
twenty years, neither the terrors of coercion, nor the power of 
clemency, wére able to reduce the Silures to Roman bondage, but 

Cc3 at 
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at leneth the military talents of Julius Frontinus aiding the superior 
discipline of the Roman soldiers, obhged this brave people to re- 
linquish to their enemies the Forest of Dean, and the present coun- 
ties of Hereford and Monmouth, Retiring into the fastnesses of 
Wales, the Silures offered no further resistance to Roman domi- 
nation; and the complete and undisturbed possession of South 
Britain, was by this success msured to the conquerors, who in- 
cluded Herefordshire in the distnct named BRITANNIA SECUNDA. 
Two of the principal stations of the Itinerary of Antonmus, that 
is, MAGNA, now Kenchester, and ARICONIUM, near Ross, toge- 
ther with the smaller port of BRAVINIUM, or Brandon, are si- 
tuated withm the limits of this county. The Watling Street enters 
it on the north from Shropshire, near Leintwardine, where it passes 
the river Teme, and conducts to the Camp of Brandon. Thence 
continuing in a southern direction, it proceeds by Wigmore, Mor- 
timer’s Cross, Street, Stretford, and Portway, to Kenchester. Leav- 
ing this station, and incliug to the south-west, it crosses the river 
Wye, near the Wear, and passing Kingston, Dore, and Longtown, 
enters Monmouthshire, and proceeds to Abergavenny, the Goban- 
niumest the Romans. This road 1s very visible on Four-ways Com- 
mon, near Madley, and several entrenchments occur in different 
parts of the line as it crosses the county. A second Roman road, 
and ultimately joming with the former at Usk, enters Herefordshire 
on the soutk-east from Glocesterslure, ad appears to have con- 
nected the stations of Glecum, or Glocester, Arizconium, Blestiwmn, 
or Monmouth, and Burriwm, or Usk. <A third Roman road enters 
this county from Worcestershire, and passing Frome Hill, Stretton- 
Gransham, or Grandison, Lugg-bridge, Holmer, and Stretton-Sug- 
was, extends to Kenchester. A fourth ancient road, called the Ridge- 
may, ismet with to the south of the Herefordshire Beacgn, extending 

for several miles towards Eastnor, 1n a kind of circular direction. 
On the decline of the Roman power, the Silures, who had been 
the last to surrender their independence, were the first to regain it ; 
and uniting with the other Britons, under the succegsive commands 
of Uther Pendragon, and Arthur, they once more displayed their 
bravery in defending the Island from Saxon usurpation, The nu- 
me10us 
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merous hordes of these barbarians, however, that were continually 
Janding upon our shores, conjomtly with the effects of internal 
division, rendered resistance unavailing; and the Britons being 
driven to the mountains of Wales, Heretordshire became incorpo- 
rated with the Saxon kingdom of Mercia yet this was not effected 
till the Saxon power in this district had arrived at its greatest height 
under the renowned Offa. The original Ime of demarkation, which 
had been the river Severn, was now violated, and the famous Dyke 
called Clawdd Offa, was made by that Prince to secure Ins con- 
quests, which comprehended ‘nearly the whole of this county, to- 
gether with considerable portions of Radnorshire, Monmouthslure, 
and Shropslure. Stil turther to repress the repeated incursions of 
the Britons, Offa removed his court to South-town, now Sutton, 
about three mules north-west from Hereford, where he erected a 
palace, on an eminence, defended by strong entrenchments. About 
the end of the enxghth century, the Danes obtained a temporary 
pussession of Mercia, but were expelled by Buthred, the lawful 
heir, who, after a reign of twenty years, was himself defeafed by 
these invaders, and deprived of his hingdom, which was soon af- 
terwards subdued by Alured, King of the West Saxons, who an- 
nexed it to his own. Egbert, his successor, was the polite clief- 
tain that united the various Saxon states into one Sovereignty, and 
thus laid the foundation of the glory and pre eminence of Britain. 
During the wars which occurred between the time of the reign of 
this Prince, and the complete subjugation of Wales, Herefordshire 
suffered greatly from the dittcrent incursions that were made, at 

various periods, by the brave descendants of the ancient Britons, 
Tins county 1s bounded on the north by Shropshire, on the 
noith-east, and east, by Worcestershire, on the south-east, by 
Glocestershne, on the south west, by Monmouthshire, on the 
west, by Brecknochshire , and on the north-west, by Radnorshire, 
Its form 1s nearly an ellipsis, but some detached parishes are si- 
tuated beyond the general outline of these, Farlow 1s surrounded 
by Shropshire, Rocliford 1s mcluded in the county of Worcester; 
and Lytton Hill, in that of Radnor. a considerable tract of land, 
called the Futhog, with a few acres on the Devaudin Hill, 1s insu- 
Cc lated, 
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lated by Monmouthshire. Its greatest extent, from Ludford on 
the north, to the opposite border, near Monmouth on the south, 
is thirty-eight mies. 1ts greatest width, fram Clifford on the west, 
to Cradley on the east, is thirty-five miles. It mcludes about 
800,000 acres, and 1s divided into eleven hundreds, containing 
221 parishes, one city, and six manket-towns. the number of 
houses, as enumerated under the act of 1801, was19,763, that of 
inhabitants, 89,191 its boundaries are mostly artificial. 

The general aspect of Herefordshire 1s extremely beautrful. its 
surface is finely diversified, and broRen by swelling heights, so as 
greatly to resemble the more central parts of Kent. From many 
of these elevations, the prospects are extremely fine; but are pe- 
culiarly so from the Malvern Hulls on the east, and the Hatterell, 
or Black Mountains, on the west. The fertility of the soi 1s very 
great, and the county 1s clothed in almost perpetual verdure. On 
every side a luxunance of vegetation 1s exhibited in widely-extend- 
ed corn-fields, teemung orchards, expansive meadows, and_ flou- 
rishing plantations. The courses of the rivers and brooks may be 
traced from any of the adjacent emimences, by the mech hnes of 
wood which skirt their margins much valuable timber 1s also 
scattered over the county in hedge-rows, as well as on the sides 
and sumnuts of the knolls, and Ingher elevations. Every part 
seenis uniformly productive, except, perhaps, on the northern 
and western outskirts. 

The generak character of the soil 1s a muisttre of marle and 
clay, containing a large proportion of calcareous earth. The sub- 
strata 1s mostly Lume-stone, of differcnt qualities; in some parts, 
particulaily near Snodhill Castle, assuming the properties of Mar- 
ble, and becommg beautifully variegated with red and white veins. 
Towards the western borders, the soil is cold, and retentive of 
moisture; but st:ll argillaceous, with a base of soft grumbling 
stone, which decon:poses on exposure to the atmosphere; or of no- 
dules of impure lime-stone. The eastern side of the county 1s prin- 
cipally a stiff clay, of great tenacity and strength, and in many places 
of a red color. a great proportion of the hundred of Wormelow, 
on the south, is alight Saxnd. Deep beds of Gravel are occasionally 

met 
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met with in the vicinity of Hereford; and the sub-soil of several 
of the Inlls are of siliceous grit. Fuller’s Earth 1s sometimes dug 
near Stoke; and red and yellow Océres, with Tobacco pipe Clay, 
are found in small quantities m different parts of the county. Jron 
Ore has been met with m the parts bordering on Glocestershire, 
but none has been dug of late years; though, from the considerable 
quantities that have been discovered imperfectly sifelted, and 
from the remams of hand-blomaries that have also been found, 
it has béen thought that some tron-works were established here as 
early as the Roman times, 

Herefordshire 1s particularly famous as a CyDFR country; yet 
this, though a favorite object of its husbandry, 1s by no means the 
only one: cattle, sheep, swine, corn, hops, Ac have equally strong 
claims on the attention of the farmer Plantations of fruit-trees 
are found in every aspect, and “ on soil of every quality, and un- 
der every culture. The most approved ste is that which is open 
to the south-east, and sheltered in other pomts, but particularly 
in the opposite direction, tor though Virgil, and the other Roman 
poets, celebrated the west wind as the most genial in Italy, and 
Philips, in his Poem on Cyder, recommended the same aspect ; 





The west, whose gentle warmth 
Disc'oses wel! tuc earth's all teeming womb, 
Invigorating tendcr seeds , whose breath 
Nurtures the orange and the citron groves, 
Hesperian friits, and wafts tneir odours sweet 
Wide thro’ the air, and distant shores perfumes, 


it 1s an unquestionable fact, that the westerly winds, and therefore 
a westerly exposure, are particularly unfavourable to the fruit-trees 
of Herefordshire. they are more cold, as blowmg over a conside- 
rable tract at the Welsh mountams, which are often covered with 
snow even late in the Sprmg, and they are more unkind, because 
from that pomt proceeds a much more than equal proportion of 
those fogs, and blue mists, which Dr. Beale calls ‘“ the digusts 
of the Black Mountain.”* 


The 
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The perfod at which the cultivation of ORcHARDS became 
a pre-eminent branch of the rural economy of England, appears 
to have been early in the reign of Henry the Eighth, when the 
example of a person named Harns, the Kmg’s fruiterer, who had 
occasioned the fields and environs of about thirty towns and vil- 
lages m Kent, to be planted with fruit-trees, extended this species 
of culture fo several parts of the kingdom.* The particular era, 
however, when the plantations of Herefordshire acquired the pe- 
culiar emmnence which they yet retain, was the reygn of Charles 
the First, when, by the spirited exertions of Lord Scudamore, of 
Holm-Lacy, and other gentlemen of the county, Herefordshire 
became, ‘ in a manner, one entire orchard.’+ 

An Orchard is generally raised with most success, and at least 
expence, in a hop-yard, the ground under this description of cul- 
ture being always well tilled and manured, as well as fenced against 
every kind of cattle ©The rows should extend from north to south, 
as m that direction each part of every tree will receive the most 
equal portions of light and heat. the distance between each row, 
as well as the space between each tree, must depend on the situa- 
tion and soil, When the situation is high and exposed, the tiees 
should’ be closely planted, to afford each other protection, and 
when the latter 1s poor and shallow, their growth will, of course, 
be less luauuant, and they will consequently require less room: 
but in low and sheltered situations, and m deep and rich soils, 
wider tervals should be allowed. In the former instances, twelve 
yards between each row, and sia between each tree, are sufficient : 
mm the latter, twenty-four yards between each row, and eight be- 
iween each tiee, will not be too much. Pruning is not in general 
use, the most approved method 1s, that of rendering thin, and 
pervious to the light, the points of the external branches, so that 
tlre internal paits of the tree may not be wholly shade@ by the ex- 
ternal parts large branches should rarely or never be amputated. 
As the richness and flavour of the truit depends greatly on the heat 
ot the atmospherc it matures in, the piercing winds from the east, 


and 
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and other ungenial quarters, should be broken off by luigh screens 
of wood, and every method employed to preserve the hindhng 
warmth imparted by the rays of the sun. 

‘«¢ The soi] best adapted to most kinds of apples, is a deep and 
rich loam, when under the culture of the plough, on this the trees 
grow with the greatest luxunance, and produce the richest fruit. 
Some trees, however, the stire and golden pippin in particular, 
form cxceptions to this general rule, and flourish most in a hot 
and shallow soil, upon a le or sand-stone. The best sorts of 
pear trees also prefer the rich loam; but infenor kinds will even 
flourish where the soil will scarcely produce herbage. 

“ The Apple Trees are divided mito O/d and New sorts; each 
class comprises some called Kernel fruits, that 1s, the fruit grow- 
ing on its own native roots, as a distinction from those produced 
by the operation of graftmg. The old sorts are the more valuable, 
and are those which have been long intioduced, as the Stire, Gol- 
den-pippin, Hagloe Crab, several varieties of the Harvey, the Bran- 
dy-apple, Redstreak, Woodcock, Moyle, Gennet-moyle, Red, White, 
and Yellow Musks, Pauson, Foxwhelp, loan and old Pearmains, 
Dymock-red, Ten-commandments, &c. Some of these ngmes are 
descriptive of the fruit, and others are derived from the places 
where they have been found in abundance. The modern vanieties 
derive their appellations fiom such capricious and various causes 
that a correct hist cannot be composed 11 some instances, the same 
fruit bears a different name even in the same parish.* In selecting 


tiuits 


* The principal of these Arperrs are thus described by Mr Mar- 
shall, m his Observations on the Management of Orchards and Fruit 
Taquor 1g Herefordshire, annexed to his second volume of the Rural 
Economy of Glocestershire 

«The Sizre stands first m estimation. The fruit of this variety 1s 
somewhat below the miadle size, the form rather flat, the colour, a pale 
yellowish white, with sometimes a faint blush on one s de, the flesh to- 
lerably firm; the flavour, when fully ripe, fine. ‘The cyder thatis pro- 
duced from it, m asoil that 1s adapted toit, isrich, mnghly flavoured, and 
of a good body, its price frequently four-fold that of common sale cyder. 
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fraits for cultivation, respect should be paid both to the soil and 
situation of the intended orchard: where both are favorable, no 
restraint is necessary; but in cold situations, and unkind soils, the 
most early fruits are obviously those which may be expected to 
acquire maturity. « The 


‘The thin lme-stone soils on the margin of the Forest of Dean, are said 
to produce the richest stire cyder. The tree which bears this apple is 
of a singuiar growth; remarkably * befom-headed,° throwing out nu- 
merous straight, luxuriant upward shoots, from the crown, taking the 
form ofa willow pollard; running much to wood; and in deep soils, 
growing to a great size before 1t becomes fruitful. 

‘The Hagloe Crab 1s at present next in esteem. This variety is 
traceable to the original seedling: 1t waz produced about seventy years 
ago, in a nursery, among other stocks raised from the seed, by Mr. Bel- 
lamy, of Hagloe, in Gloucestershire, grandfather to the present Mr. Bel- 
lamy, near Ross, in Herefordshire, who draws from trees grafted with 
scions from this parent stock, a hquor, which, for richnesss, flavour, and 
price, on the spot, exceeds, perhaps, every other fruit hquor which Nature 
and art have produced. He has been offered sixty guineas for a hogs- 
head, abput 110 gallons, of this liquor, and this, without freight, duty, 
er even a mile of carriage, to enhance its original price. ‘This fruit, 
while growing, 1s nearly white ; when fully ripe, it has a yellowish cast ; 
sometimes freckled with red on one side, hike the common whtte crab. 
The size, about that of the strre apple, but the form more oblong. The 
flesh, remarkably soft and woolly, yet not dry, being furnished with a 
sheer, but, when fully ripe, sweet juice, which, however, 1s much 
smaller, 1» proportion to the quantity of fibrous matter, than that of 
most other apples. The flavour, when ripe, resembles that of the Ca- 
shew apple of the West Indies; and what 1s remarkable, the texture of 
the flesh 1s not unsimilar to the pulp of that fruit. The Cyder, natwith- 
standing the sheerness of the juice, 18, when properly manufactured, 
singularly rich, and, notwithstanding the faint smell of the apple, is highly 
flavoured ; and, what 1s equally remarkable, the hquor 1s of the highest 
color, notwithstanding the paleness of the fruit. 

‘* The Golden Peppen is in high estimation as a cyder apple, and 
may rank as the third of this district. It 1s more generally known than 
the Haglve crab; and at public market, its liquor, I believe, is generally 
BExt in price to that of the stire apple. 

sé The 
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“ The colors of good cyder-fruits are red and yellow: the co- 
lor to be avoided is green, as affording liquor of the harshest, and 
generally of the poorest quality ; the pulp should be yellow, and 
the taste astringent. Apples of a small size, ceteris partbus, are 
always to be preferred to those of a larger, in order that the rind 
and kernel, in which principally consists the strength and flavour 
of the liquor, may bear the greatest proportion to the pulp, which 
affords the weakest and most watery juice.”* 

The apple and pear trees which form the orchards of Hereford_ 
shire, can only be considered as the productions of art; the one 
being a variety of the pyrus malus, or crab; and the other derived 
from the pyrus communis, or common wild pear: as such, neither 
of them are noticed by Linnzus, The native wild crab is subject 
to considerable diversity in the appearance of its leaves, and in the 
color, shape and flavor of its fruit: by selecting and cultivating 
the fairest and the best of these, all our valuable varieties have been 
produced, and by repeated propagation, have been preserved for 

a time : 


«* The Old Redstreak 1s yet in being; a few old trees are still re- 
maining. The fiuit small, roundish, of a pale yellow ground, wsh nu- 
merous faint red streaks; the flesh firm, full of juice, and, when ripe, 
finely flavoured; a palateable eating apple. Little, 1f any, genuine red- 
streak cyder 1s now made: it never was, I beheve, equal to that of 
either of the preceding apples. ‘The tree of this apple 1s of singularly 
awkward growth, crooked, rechning, ragged, and unsighfly. 

«© The Woodcock 1s another favorite old cyder fruit, but 1s now going 
off: many old trees, however, are still left in the country. The fruit 1s 
much larger than any of the preceding sorts; above the middle size ; 
the form somewhat oblong, with a long stalk, set on in a peculiar man- 
ner, feigned to resemble the woodcock’s beak; hence the name. Its 
color is that of the redstreak, with the addition of some dark blood-red 
streaks on one side. ‘Ihe flesh remarkably fine ; equally fit for culinary 
purposes and for cyder. ‘The tree large, and strongly featured, — 
ing large boughs, in-the pear-tree manner. 

“The Pauson 1s a middile-sized green apple. The ee or 
middle-sized, red color. The Foxwhelp 1s a-large red apple. All of 
them are in good estimation fer cyder.”’ 


* Durcumb’s Collectioné, Vol. I. p. 187—192, 
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a time:* several of these artificial varieties have been brought front 

Wormandy, and other parts of the Continent. + 
In the management of the fruit, and subsequent Manufacture of 
Cyder, considerable variations occur, accordingly as the makers are 
more or less skilful. Independently of the qualities of the apple, 
the superior flavour, and richness of the liquor, greatly depends on 
the judicious nature of the operations. The juice of the pulp 
alone is inadequate to make a good and generous cyder; the qua- 
hties 


~ lt results from this statement, to use the words of Mr. Marshall, 
*¢ that the business of the Improvers of Fruit, 1s to catch at SUPERIOR 
ACCIDENTAL VARIETIES; and having raised them by CULTIVA- 
TION, to the highest degree of perfection they are capable of, to pre- 
serve them im that state by ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION, 

s¢ The law of Nature, however,” continues this gentleman, “ though 
it suffers man te 1mprove the fruits which are given us, appears to have 
set bounds to his art, and to have numbered the years of Ais creation. 
Artificial propagation cannot preserve the varieties in perpetuity: a 
time arrives, when they can be no longer propagated with success. 
All the old fruits which raised the fame of the hquors of this county are 
now Fost, or are so far on the decline, as to be deemed irrecover- 
able. The Redstreak is given up; the celebrated Stsre Apple is gomg 
off; and the Squash Pear, which has prebably furnished this country 
with more Champazgn than was ever imported into it, can no longer be 
got to flourisp: the stocks canker, and are unproductive. 

«The DURATION OF VARIETIES may, however, depend much 
upon management: for, although Nature wills, that the same wood, or 
the same set of sap vessels, (for the wood, which 1s produced by graft- 
ing, is, in reality, no more than a protrusion of the graft, an extenszon of 
the original stock, ) shall, in time, lose its fecundity; yet it is probable 
that the same art which establishes a variety, may shorten or prolong its 
duration. Much may depend upon the srocx employed im grafting, 
and much upon the age of the tree, and the age of the wood, from 
which the GRaFT is taken: or, perhaps, the CANKER, which seems to 
be the natural destroyer of varieties, may be checked.” Rural Eco- 
nomy of Glocestershire, &c. Vol. I. p. 212, 213. 
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lities of the kernel are wanting, to add flavour; and those of the 
rind, to give color; and hence it is necessary, that the juices of 
both these should be perfectly expressed. ‘The apples should also 
be properly separated when gathered : the time for gathering them 
is generally about the middle of October; but varies according to 
the season, and sort of the fruit. The prevailing practice of this 
county, in gatherzng, is to beat the trees with long, slender poles, 
called poltzng lugs; and, as the apples fall, women and children 
are employed to collect them ipto baskets. This mode of gather- 
ing is defective ; inasmuch as beth ripe and unripe fruits are inter- 


mixed, 


The decay of the oldest and most valuable fruits in Herefordshire, 
which 1s here spoken of, 1s supposed, by Mr. Duncumb, to have been 
occasioned by the inattention generated by the calamities of the reign 
of Charles the Second, which suspended the operations of industry, and 
so weaned the mind from its accustomed pursuits, that it could not rea< 
dily return to them, and always with unwillingness. The public spirit 
of the present age has, however, not been indifferent on this occasion 3 
and within the last twenty years, more attention has been paid to the 
renovation of rhe old varieties, or to the introduction of others equally 

° ® 
good, than was bestowed on the same objects during a century pre- 
ceding. 

«« Grafting, as being most expeditious, has been most frequently at- 
tempted ; but it is presumed, that no mode of grafting, hitherto prac- 
tised, has been found adequate to the purpose: the slots being un- 
avoidably taken from old trees, flourish a few years from the vigor of 
the crab-stock, then canker, and relapse into all the infirmities of the 
parent tree. On this principle, the renovation of the old fruits appears 
impracticable. ‘The opinion of the best mformed planters 1s, that the 
seeds of the old fruits should be sown, and the most strong and healthy 
plants selected for cultivation, and a supply of grafis. This experiment 
has been adSpted ona large scale by several planters, and has hitherto 
promised the fullest success; and has further the sanction of that period 
(the time of James the First, and beginning of the reign of his succes- 
sor) in which orcharding, 1f the expression be allowable, received par- 
ticular attention. The method 1s now becoming more and more gene- 
ral; and the most experienced planters consider it as the best, sf not 
the enly, expedient, to preserve our provincial celebrity.” Duncumd's 
Collections, Fol. I. p. 190-~192. 
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mixed, and this mixture is detrimental to the prodaction of 
eyder, which requires all the fruit to be of a due degree of ripe~ 
ness. In some orchards, therefore, two gatherings are made: the 
first, when the apples begin spontaneously to fall, which is a sure 
criterion of ripeness; and again, when those that were left green 
on the boughs become sufficiently matured. In the former, and 
defective mode of gathering, the whole of the fruit collected, is 
laid together in large heaps, exposed to the weather, in order to 
correct the crudity of the unripe fru: this method, though partly 
successful, is still injurious; as the richest and finest of the fruit too 
frequently becomes rotten. The best mode of remedying the evil, 
would be to separate the fruits by hand; and in some few places, 
the brown, as well as the black rotten, is carefully picked out, and 
even the tainted or faulty parts of an apple cut away; the sound 
parts only being suffered to go to the mull. 

The fruits “‘ whose rind or pulp are tinged with green, or red, 
without a mixture of yellow, should be carefully sorted from such 
as are yellow, or yellow intermixed with red: the latter kinds are 
alone capable of making fine cyder. Each kind should be ground 
separately, or mixed with such only as become ripe at the same 
time; but it is from the former practice, that fine cyders, of differ- 
ent flavours and degrees of strength, are best obtained from the 
same orchard ; the liquors being mixed after they are made. The 
practice of myxing different varieties of fruit is, however, often 
found eligible ; for it 1s less difficult to find the requisite quantities 
of richness, astringency, and flavour, in three varieties of fruit than 
in one; and hence, cyders composed of the juices of mixed fruits, 
generally succeed with greater certainty than those made with one 
kind.” 

In grinding, the fruit should be reduced, as nearly as possible, 
to a uniform consistence, so that the rind and kernels are scarcely 
discoverable from the general mass; and the air should be allowed 
free access during the whole operation. The CypER MILL con- 
sists of a stone wheel, provincially a ‘ runner,’ somewhat in the shape 
of a corn-mill stone, running on its edge in a circular stone trough, 
provincially, ‘ the chace.’” The size of the runner varies from two 

feet 
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feet and = heif to four feet and a half in diameter; and from nine 
inches to twelve in thickness: its weight is from one to two tons. 
The bottom of the chace is somewhat wider than the runner, that 
the latter may rum freely. Its inner side rises perpendicularly ; but 
the outer side spreads so as to make the top of the trough about 
six or eight inches wider than the bottom, on purpose to give 
freedom to the runner, and room to scatter the fruit; to stir it up 
while grinding, and to take out the ground matter: its depth is 
nine or ten inches. 

The outer rim of the trough is three or four inches wide; and 
the diameter of the inner circle, which the trough circumscribes, 
from four and a half to five feet, according to the size of the mill. 
The entire bed of a middle-sized mill, is about nine, ten or twelve 
feet in diameter; the whole being composed of two, three or four 
stones, cramped together as one; and worked, or at least finished, 
after they are cramped together. The stones are mostly a dark 
reddish grit, raised in the Forest of Dean: the bed of the mill is 
formed, and the trough partly hollowed, at the quarry; leaving 
a few inches at the edge of each stone, uncut out, as a bond to 
prevent its breaking in carriage. Much depends on the quality 
of the stone: it ought not to be calcareous, either in whole or in 
part, as the acid of the hquor would corrode it. 

The runner is moved by means of an axle passing through the 
centre, with a long arm reaching without the bed of the mill, for a 
horse to draw by; and with a short one passing to an upright 
swivel, turning upon a pivot in the centre of the stone, and steadied 
at the top by entering a beamng of the floor above. An tron bolt, 
with a large head, passes through an eye in the lower part of the 
swivel, into the end of the inner arm of the axis, Thus the requi- 
site double motion is obtained, and the stone kept perfectly up- 
right, which it ought to be, with great simplicity, and without stress 
on any part of the machine. 

On the inner arm of the axis, about a foot from the runner, is 
generally fixed a cogged wheel, working in a circle of cogs, fixed 
upon the bed of the mill, The use of these wheels is to prevent the 
yusher from sliding, to which it is Hable, when the mill is full; the 

VoL. VI. JUNE, 1805. Dd fruit, 
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fruit, when nearly ground, rising up in a body before the stone: 
besides, by assisting the¥otatory motion of the stone, it renders 
the work more easy to the horse. The mill is so situated, as to 
leave a horse path, about three feet wide, between the bed and the 
walls of the mill-house; so that a moderate sized mill, with its 
horse-path, takes up a space of fourteen or fifteen feet every way.° 

This kind of cyder-mill is almost peculiar to Herefordshire, 
though the best jn use: it is, however, still imperfect ; as the act- 
ing parts of the machine, or thosewhich ought to bruise the rind, 
and crush the kernels, viz. the face of the roller, and the bottom 
of the trough, are scarcely ever sufficiently adjusted to each other 
to effect these purposes with any degree of certainty. ‘‘ Instead of 
being worked over, and fitted nicely to each other, with the square 
and chisel, they are hewn over with the stone-mason’s pick only ; 
leaving holes, and protuberances, which would save even horse- 
beans from the pressure, much more the kernels of fruit, which are 
hard, slippery, and exceedingly difficult to fix, escaping pressure in 
a peculiar manner, and with singular alertness.”+ 

The best method of grinding the fruit, is to scatter it gradually 
inte the trough. A mill of the general dimensions, is equal to the 
complete grinding of a hogshead, or a hogshead and a half, in one 
day. The horse is driven by a woman, or more frequently by a girl, 
who stirs up the fruit as it is ground; and this latter operation is, 
or should be, contmued till the entire substance of the fruit is re- 
duced to a uniform pap, or mucilage. The quantity of apples 
sufficient to fill the provincial hogshead of 110 gallons, varies from 
twenty-fonr to thirty bushels. 

In the management of the reduced fruit, or Must, as the Pomage 
is here termed, the common prattice is to press it immediately from 
the mill; but more expert managers suffer it to remain about twen- 
ty-four hours before it is taken to the Press ; ‘‘ the principle of 
which is the same as that of the packing-press, or napkin-press, a 
screw working with a square frame. The sizes of the presses are 

various : 


* Marshall’s Rural Economy of Glacestershire, Vol. Il. p. 274-278. 
+ Ibid. 
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Various: the bed, or bottom, is about five feet’square, of strong 
plank, or of stone, placed on sleepers about a foot from the 
ground-floor; or raised on mason-work, about two or three feet 
high. On each side rises a strong upward cheek, prévincially a 
‘ sester ;’ and across the top, or upper surface, which is level with 
the chamber-floor, lies a nut of dimensions suitable to the size of 
the screw, which is usually about ten inches in diameter. The 
foot of the screw is square, with cross holes for inserting a lever ; 
or has otherwise a wheel fixeg round it for the same purpose. A 
sinker, provincially the ‘ bridge,’ is hung beneath it, and is steadied 
by the cheeks, in the usnal manner. The bed, or floor, of the 
press, which was formerly covered with lead, but is now composed. 
entirely of wood or stone, has a channel cut a few inches within 
its outer edges, to catch the liquor as it 1s expressed, and convey it 
to a lip, formed by a projection on that side of the bed opposite 
to the mill, under which lip, a stone trough, or wooden vessel, is 
sunk within the ground, when the bed is fixed low, to receive the 
diquor. 

<¢ The press is worked with levers of different lengths: first, a 
short one; next, one of a moderate size, by hand: and lastly, with 
a stzong bar, eight or nine feet long, by means of a species of cap- - 
stan, provincially a ‘ windlass ;’ this is an upright post, about six 
inches in diameter, with a pike, or pivot, at either end; one of 
them being in the ground-floor, the other in a bearmg of the 
chamber. From the upper part of this post passes a very strong 
rope, with an eye at the end, to receive the end of the bar, which 
has a cross-pin, or shoulder, to prevent the rope from slipping. in 
the lower part of the post, about three feet from the ground, is 
one or more holes, for a lever, or levers. By these means an ex- 
cessive purchase is obtained.”* 

In pressing, the pomage is piled up in layers from the bottom of 
the press, between hair cloths of a ioose texture, the dimensions 
of every layer beng lessened as the pile rises, which, when finish- 


ed, appears like the lower frustrum of a pyramid, being somewhat 
Dd2 considerably 


* Marshall, Vol. II. p. 278—280. 
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considerably wider at the bottom than at thetop. ‘ The pressing 
is done leisurely, that the liquor may draw off the clearer, and to 
give the assistant time to keep the reservoir free . the first runnings 
come off fouland muddy; but the last, especially of perry, will be 
clear, and as fine as if filtered through paper. a sweet palateable 
beverage. The residuum may be reduced to almost any degree 
of dryness, by iacreasing the number of hands employed in work- 
ing the press. The first residue 1s commonly thrown aside as offal, 
or returned designedly under-pressed, to the mill, to be ‘ washed,’ 
or, in other words, to be re-ground for family drink. the residue 
ef three hogsheads of cyder yields about one hogshead of this se- 
condary hquor. Philips, in his admirable Poem on Cyder, de- 
scribes this practice m the following words: 


Some, when the press, by utmost vigor screw’d, 
Has drain’d the pulpous mass, regale their swine 
With the dry refuse, thou, more wise, shalt steep 
Thy husks in water, and again employ 

The pond’rous engine. Water will imbibe 

‘The small remains of spint, and acquire 

A vinous flavor. this the peasants blithe 

Will quaff, and whistle, as their tinkling team 
They drive, and sing of Fusca’s radiant eyes, 
Pleas’d with the medley draught.— 


Those, however, who excel in the art of cyder-making, continue 
to express the juice as long as a single drop can be forced from 
the pomage; and afterwards re-grind it with some of the first run- 
nings of the liquor, so as to have as much of the juice of the rinds 
and kernels as can possibly be obtamed. 

In the prevailing practice of Herefordshire, the liquor is ¢ tunzed,’ 
or, in other words, ccnveyed into hogsheads, or larger casks, im- 
mediately from the press. ‘The casks are generally Gilled to the 
bung-hole; but the more judicious managers leave about a ‘ pas/- 
ful ullage,’ more or less, in proportion to the ripeness of the fruit. 
The period of the commencement of the fermentatzon is uncertam, 
as no preparation, or ferment, whatever, is made in the common 
routine of practice to bring 1t on: 1t therefore wholly depends on 
the quality of the liquor, and the state of the atmosphere. 


The 
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The continuance of the vious, or, more accurately speaking, of 
the first stage of fermentation to which the liquer is subject, is not 
jess uncertam than its commencement, but is generally completed in 
a few days; though, if the liquor has been previously agitated in 
any considerable degree, it will frequently pass through it on the 
same day. By this operation, some of the impurities with which 
the liquor, in its raw state, is charged, are thrown up on the sur- 
face; but most of them sink to the bottom. The bright and clear 
hiquor 1s then drawn off by a process termed racking - the proper 
juncture of doing this 1s contested; but the prevailing idea seems to 
assign it to the critical time between the subsiding of the foulness, 
caused by the fermentation in the body of the liquor, and the smk- 
ing of the impurities that have been thrown up to the surface, and 
which not unfrequently takes place almost immediately after the 
fermentation ceases, The manufacturers of sweet cyder use expe- 
dients to check, or prevent, the vinous fermentation altogether. 

* The method of racking, 1s to draw off the clearer liquor at a 
tap fixed above the lees, and to put it immediately iuto a fresh 
cask, duly seasoned. When it begins to run foul, the tap is stop- 
ped, and the remainder ts filtered through flannel or canvas8 bags ; 
or, for want of these, through a hair-cloth, the four corners be- 
ing hung upon a hook. The filtered liquor, which ought to drop 
fine from the bag, is added to the rest, from which it differs in 
three notable qualities: it 1s higher coloured than that which has 
not been mixed with the lees; 1t is no longer prone to fermenta- 
tion; but, on the contrary, is found to check that of the liquor 
thrown off, and if it afterwards looses its brightness, 1t is difficult 
to be recovered. The casks are not filled up, but left with abuut 
a pailfal ul/age, so that the surface of the liquor can just be touched 
with the fiager.”* The casks are then suffered to remam in the 
open air till about the end of March, when they are completely 
filled ; and the bungs, which have Intherta been only lightly placed 
in their situations, are tightly fixed. 

Dd3 Once 
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Once racking is not always sufficient to the production of 
good cyder; though, in the general method of practice, it is sel- 
dom racked oftener, Indeed, the necessity of its being a second 
time drawn off into fresh casks, wholly depends on the state of the 
liquor, which, if it begins a second time to ferment in a strong or 
violent degree, is again drawn off; but if the subsequent fermenta- 
tion, or ‘ fretting,’ as it is locally termed, is moderate only, it is 
still suffered to remain in the same cask. Where the ordinary 
rackings are insufficient to make the liquor ‘ he quiet,’ and which 
is sometimes the case when the first fermentation has been umpro- 
perly checked, an expedient, called ‘ Stummuing the Casks,’ is re- 
sorted to: this consists in fumigating the casks with sulphur, the 
fuines of which have the property of checking the fretting of the 
liquor that may be afterwards poured in.* Under one or two 
modes of management, the liquor is suffered to ferment in open 
vessels, as large tubs, or broad shallow vats. 

Cyders manufactured from good fruit, will retain a considera- 
ble proportion of their sweetness at the end of three or four years; 
but it is then gradually disstpated. The best time for ‘ botting 
cyderg is when it 1s from eighteen months to two years old; or 
more properly, when it has acquired its highest brightness and 
flavour in the cask, whether that happens in a longer or a shorter 
time. When bottled in this state, it may be kept to almost any 


* age, 


* ‘The method of stummmg is as follows : ‘‘ Matches, made of thick 
jinen cloth, about ten inches long, and an inch broad, thickly coated 
with brimstone about eight inches of their length, being prepared, and 
the cask properly seasoned ; every vent 1s tightly stopped, except the 
bung-hole, a match kindied, lowered down into the cask, and held, 
by the end undipped, until it be well hghted, adhd the bupg be driven 
in, thus suspending the hghted, match within the cask. Having burnt 
so long as the sustamed air will supply the fire, the match dies, the 
bung is raised, the remnant of the match drawn out, and the cask suf- 
fered to remain before the liquor be put ito it, some two or three hours, 
more or less, according to the degree of force required. For a few 
days the liquor retains a sulphurous flavour; which, however, in a short ° 
time vanishes, and no ill effect, I understand, is found to follow the 
eperation.”” Afarshall’s Glocestershz e. 
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age, if perfectly secured from the air by the tightness of the cork. 
The best time for bottling is in cool weather, as the liquor 1s then 
less likely again to ferment, 

In making cyder for the common drink of the farm-house, the 
flavour is only a secondary object of consideration, the great object 
being to obtain a large quantity at a small expence. ‘In this 
case, the apples are usually ground as soon as they become mode- 
rately ripe; and the juice is eather racked off at once, as soon as 
it becomes tolerably clear, os more frequently conveyed at once 
from the press to the cellar: a violent fermentation then com- 
mences, and continues till nearly the whole of the saccharine part 1s 
decomposed the casks are filled up, and stopped early in the en- 
sning spring, sometimes sooner, and no further attention is given: 
the hquor thus managed, is generally harsh and rough.”* 

The culture of the Pear-Tree, and the management of Perry, 
differ so little from those of the apple-tree and its produce, that 
the same general rules are applicable to both. The pear-tree is, 
however, most successfully propagated on stocks of its own species, 
and lives much longer than the apple. Like the latter, it grows 
with the greatest luxuriance in strong and deep soils, and in these 
the finest liquor is produced from it; but 1t will flourish in every 
soil where it is not incommoded with water; and might, probably, 
be cultivated in almost every part of England, with nearly as much 
success as in this county, and as good perry obtained, if the fruit 
were ground in a similar mul), and equal attention given during the 
process of manufacture. In planting pear-trees, a wider interval 
should be allowed between them than is necessary for the apple- 
tree: in the most closely planted orchards, the rows should not be 
less than eighteen yards distant, nor the trees be nearer to each 
other than eight or nine yards. when the ground 1s to remain 
urder tillage, it is better to allow even twenty-five or thirty yards 
between the rows. As in cyder, the fruit which is ground toge- 
ther, should be as uniformly ripe as possible: and few kinds of 
pears are found to improve by being kept after they have fallen 

Dd4 through, 
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through ripeness from the trees. Perry will not always become 
fine so readily as cyder. when it does not, an ounce and a half, or 
two ounces, of dissolved isinglass, are applied in the usual manner, 
to a cask of 110 gallons. The Pears held mest in estimation, are 
the Squash, so called from the tenderness of its pulp; the Old- 
field, from having grown as a seedling in a field of that name; the 
Huff-cap, from the quantity of fixed air contained in its hquor; the 
Bar-land, from a field in the parish of Bosbury, called the Bare- 
lands, the Sack-pear, from its richness; and the Rcd-pear, from its 
color: of infenor sorts, the Long-land is the most valuable. 

The principal markets for the fruit liquors of Herefordshire, are 
London and Bristol, from which ports great quantities are sent to 
Ireland, to the East and West Indies, and to other foreign mar- 
kets in bottles. The pmncipal part of the hquors is bought imme- 
diately from the press by the country dealers who hve within 
the district, and in general prefer to have it in that state, that the 
fermentation, and subsequent management, may take place under 
their own inspection. The price of the common cyder 1s generally 
fixed by a meeting of the dealers at Herefurd Fair, on the twen- 
tieth of October annually, and on the average of years, varies 
from ofe pound five shillings to two guineas per hogshead.* The 
stire cyder 1s seldom sold from the press, the dealers either buy 
the fruit, or the growers work their own liquor. its value, even 
at the press, is from 51. to 151. an hogshead. 

The annual produce of the fruit greatly varies: in a plentiful year 
it isalmost beyond conception, as the trees are then loaded even to 
excess, and frequently break under the weight of the apples. at 
these times, indeed, the branches are generally obliged to be sup- 
ported on props, or forked poles. Tus kind of excessive fruitage, 
however, seldom occurs more than once in four years; the year 
immediately succeeding, 1s mostly unproductive, unless the season 
should be very remarkably fine: what may be named a full fruit- 
age, occurs, perhaps, once in every three years. In some of these 
years of abundance, twenty hogsheads of cyder have been made 

from 
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from the produce of a single acre of orchard ground. The orchards 
are of various sizes; some of them contain from thirty to forty 
acres: the soil of the orchards is generally kept under tillage. The 
apple trees suffer great injury from the mis/etoe, which creeping 
over the branches, and denving its whole nounshment from the 
parent tree, deprives it of its juices, thus producing a premature 
old age and decay. Under a more judicious management, the 
ravages of this parasitical plant might be entirely prevented ; as it 
may readily be cleared from the trecs by hooks in frosty weather; 
a practice that 1s observed by a few individuals. 

The Herefordshire Cattle are regarded, by the best informed 
judges, as the most superior breed in this Island. .The other 
breeds which nearly resemble them, are those of Devonshire and 
Sussex; and of the Vale of Pickering, in Yorkshire. They are of 
the middle-horned kind; with a large and athletic form; and un- 
usually sleek in appearance, from the bnght and silky nature of the 
coatmg. The prevailing color is a reddish brown, with white and 
bald faces. The heifers fat kindly at an early age; and the calves 
also are much in repute for this quality. The rearing of oxen for 
agricultural purposes is a very general practice; nearly half the 
ploughing of the whole county 1s performed by them; and they 
are equally employed in the labors of the harvest. In those parts 
where their exertions are required on hard roads, they are shod 
with iron. When they have been worked about five or six years, 
they are generally sold, mostly in good condition, fo the graziers 
of Buckwghamslure, and other adjacent counties, who still further 
improve them for the consumptiun of the markets of the metropo- 
lis, The general time of selling them 1s at Hereford Fair, where 
a thousand or fifteen hundred head of cattle are exposed for sale 
gonnally. The Dairy produce is principally confined to the mak- 
ing of cheése for home use, excepting m the vicimty of Bromyard, 
where considerable quantities are made for the Hereford market. 

The Herefordshire breed of Sheep is almost equally as celebrated 
as that of its cattle. the name by which they are distinguished 
is the Ryeland, from a district in the southern part of the county, 
where the most superior yarieties are fed, ‘* They are small, white- 
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faced, and hornless; the ewes weighing from nine to twelve and 
fourteen pounds the quarter; the wethers, or ‘ wedders, from 
twelve to sixteen and eighteen pounds. In symmetry of shape, 
and flavour of their meat, they are superior to most flocks in Eng- 
and; and inthe quality of their wool, they are wholly unrivalled. 
They lamb in February and March; but during winter, and par 
ticularly in time of lambing, the store flocks are generally confined 
by night in a covered building, provincially termed a cot; in which 
they are fed sometimes with hay, or barley-straw, but much more 
frequently with peas-halm. Some breeders accustom them to the 
cot only in very severe weather, and in lambing tme.* The ma- 
nure made from the peas-halm is excellent, and in large quantities ; 
whilst the practice of cottzng materially contributes to the health 
of the animal, and to the fineness of its fleece. The quantity shorn 
from each does not average more than two pounds; but the qua- 
lity is such as almost rivals that imported from Spam: the price is 
sometimes as Ingh as thirty-three shillings the stone of 12Zlb. un- 
trinded ; when coarse wool is only worth ten or twelve shillings. 
A cross has been made between the Ryeland and tew Leicester 
sorts ; Jo the advantage of the breeder, at least on good land, but 
to the detriment of the wool, The preservation of the orginal 
fineness of this staple commodity, or its improvement, are objects 
worthy of national attention: a cross between the Ryeland and 
real Spanish breeds, seems the most probable mode of effecting 
them, and many spirited breeders are now making the experiment. 
Leominster has been most usually celebrated as famous for this 
wool; but possibly it might have been the place of its sale, rather 
than of its growth; as the rich pastures in that vicinity, and else- 
where, are generally supposed to have the effect of Cetenorating. 
the wool. Philips, the poet, writes thus: 


Can the fleece 

Boetic, or finest Tarentine, compare 
Y ag, 

With Lemster’s silken wool ? 





Camden 


* This practce was derived from the Flemings, and introduced into 
England about the year 16600. Systema Agricult fol. Lond, 1668. 
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Camden terms it, ‘ Lem’ster ore-’ and Drayton asks 


Where hves the man so dul!, on Britain’s furthest shore, 
To whom did never sound the nanmre of Lemster ore > 
That with the slkworm’s web for smaliness doth compare. 


» 


Dyer, also, thus notices it in his poem on this subject: 


And beauteous Albion (since great Edgar chac’d 
The prowhng wolf) with many a lock appears 

Of silky lustre: chief, Silina, thine : 

Thine, Yaga, favored stream, from sheep minute 
On Cambria bred, a pound o’erweighs a fleece.” ¥ 


The cultivation of Hopst forms a very considerable branch of 
the rural economy of Herefordshire, and 1s still mmcreasing, particu- 
larly in the parts bordermg on Worcestershire. They appear to 
have been introduced into this county soon after they were im- 
ported into England about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century; and by the middle of the following century, the cultiva- 
tors had greatly extended their plantations, and become considera- 
bly more numerous. The hops are of two kinds, /hzte and Red; 
but each kind has several varieties. the white hops are the most 
delicate, and have the preference with the buyers; though the red 
kinds are more hardy, and impart a stronger quality in brewing. 
The best soils for hops in this county 1s a nch dry loam, or gravel ; 
the clayey soils beg considered as too cold. The best aspect for 
a plantation, or ‘ Hop-Yard,’ 1s the south-east; and particular 
eare is taken to secure it from the west and south-west winds; as 


the 


* Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. I. p. 179, 180. 


4 The Hop-plant is recorded to have been introduced into this coun- 
try in the year 1524; but the little estimation 1n which it was held for 
some years afterwards, was so remarkably low, that in 1528, a petition 
to restrain its use was presented to Parliament; and 1m that petition 1t 
was denominated a “‘ most pernicious and wicked weed ** Tnough thus 
styled at that period, it became a great favorite before the century ex- 
pired; and in 1603, an act was passed to prevent the hops being 
adulterated. 
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the blights, and honey-dews, mostly come from those quarters: 
should, however, the seasons prove favorable, the aspect seems 
of little importance. In making a new plantation, meadow or 
old pasture land 1s preferred to arable. When the site is fixed on, 
im the most approved practice, the land is twice ploughed between 
November and Christmas, and the sward buried at a sufficient 
depth to cause it to rot. the top-mould being thus exposed to the 
atmosphere, becomes in some degree pulverized, and is afterwards 
cross harrowed, and prepared for the reception of the ‘ sets,’ which 
eonsist of cuttings from the old stocks, about the respective lengths 
of four inches. Care is taken that each cutting shall have two or 
three pownts, from one or other of which, a shoot 1s almost certain. 
The time of planting 1s about the beginning of April: in this ope- 
ration two modes are pursued. In what are called the plough hop- 
lands, the sets are planted in parallel rows, a distance of from six 
to nine feet being left between each row, according te the nature 
of the soil; and a space, varying trom three to four feet between the 
setsin the same row. In the hop-yards worked by Aand, the sets 
are disposed differently, so that every three of them being connect- 
ed by an imaginary line, appear to form an an equilateral triangle : 
in this mode every set 1s about five feet, or five feet and a half, 
the more usual distance, from each other. 

When the sets are planted, a hole, from eight to twelve inches 
square, is dug, and filled with some of the finest mould, which is 
beat tightly down with a hammer: in the centre of this, “‘ one set 
is placed in a perpendicular direction, and round it three or four 
ethers are planted, sloping outwards at the bottom, but nearly 
meeting at the top; so that when the wres, or vines, spring up, 
they may not be too far separated to run up the poles. This 
done, the sets are covered an inch deep with some firm light mould, 
which is generally pressed closely round them with the hand.”* 
Where the method of digging holes 1s not practised, the sets are 
planted within the circumference of an impression made in the 
ground with a round rammer. Near every set of sets, a stick, 

about 


* Lodge’s Introductory Sketches, &c. p. 57. 
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about two feet and a half long, is fixed firialy in the ground, so as 
to form with it an angle of about sixty degrees: round these sticks 
the wires, or bines, are twisted and tied, as soon as they have at- 
tained a sufficient height. 

About the beginning of July, the ground is heed to clear it 
from weeds, care being taken that the young shoots are not in- 
jured by this operation. Ina month or six weeks afterwards, it 
is again hoed ; and about Michaelmas, the mould 1s gathered u- 
to small thillocks round each set of shoots, a small cavity, or 
bason, provincially an ‘eye,’ beidg left in the centre of each hillock. 
In another month this cavity is filled up with fresh mould, and 
the hillocks, or ‘ tumps,’ completed for the first year, during which 
no hops are produced. The use of the tump is to afford warmth 
and nourishment to the roots of the plants, and to throw off all 
superfluous water. 

The business of the second, and of every succeeding year, com- 
mences about March or April, “ by throwing down the hills with 
the hoe, aad making the land even. The shoots are then cut off 
level with the surface with a sharp kmfe. The top of each bed 
of sets is afterwards covered with a small quantity of fine mould, 
raised into a pyramidical form, in order to point out where the 
stacks are, in case they should not all spring up at the time of pal- 
lmg, which is sometimes the case. When the shoots again make 
their appearance above the ground, the hop poles are ‘ pitched’ in 
holes made purposely to receive them; and when the bines are 
about twelve mwches high, they are tied to the poles with rushes; 
but not too tight, the consequence of which would be a stoppage 
in the circulation of the sap. this busimess 1s generally performed 
by women, and 1s continually repeated, till the wires are above the 
reach of a person standing on the ground.”* 

Towards the latter end of May, or begmnmg of June, the 
ground 1s again hoed, and small Inils, as before, made round the 

stocks ; 


* Clarke’s General View of the Agriculture of Herefordshire, p. 56. 
Tt is not unworthy of observation, that the hop-bine invariably turns from 
east to west with the sun, while the bear-bine, and kidney-bean, ascend 
in a contrary direction. 
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stocks; a bason or cavity being also left, as at first, in the centre, 
and afterwards filled up with fresh mould, to strengthen and invi- 
gorate the plants. About the middle or end of July the plants 
blossom, and continue in that state for about three weeks; at the 
end of which time the Hep is formed, and in three weeks more 
arrives at maturity, when the pickiag season commences. When 
the hop is sufficiently ripe for this purpose, it assumes a brownish 
color, and yields a fragrant smell. 

In picking hops, the bines are cut about a foot above the 
tumps, when the poles are pulled up, and carried to the hop cribs, 
across which they are placed. The crib is a frame of wood, about 
ten or twelve feet long, and four wide, supported by four legs. 
In the inside is suspended a coarse hurden cloth, to receive the 
hops as they are picked off the poles, which is principally done by 
women and young girls, many of whom come from Wales for the 
purpose. As fast as the hops are picked, they are conveyed to 
the ‘ A:ins,’ six or eight of which are not uncommon numbers for 
one estate, it being necessary that the hops should be dried quickly, 
otherwise they ferment, and lose some of their virtues. ‘ The old 
Herefordshire kilns are built with a flue, or chimney, from eight to 
twelve feet high, at the top of which is what is commonly called a 
brick lantern, to distribute the heat in a regular manner to every 
part of the kiln. Lately, however, the Kentish kilns have been in- 
troduced, which open immediately from the fire-place lke a very 
large hopper, by which means their surface can be extended to a 
dozen feet square, whilst the others are seldom made so large. 
Instead of a lantern, a large flat stone, called a sparking stone, is 
placed horizontally about a foot from the top upon some iron bars, 
for the purpose of preventing the hops immediately over the fire 
from being scorched.”* 

The methods of dryeng hops are guarded with some degree of 
secrecy: but the best mode appears to be, to spread the hops 
evenly upon the kiln, and about five inches deep, as a greater 
thickness prevents the steam from properly escaping, which, if not 

effected, 
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effected, the Lops are invariably spoilt, by being coddied. The 
fire should be slow and steady; and the hops should be gently 
turned twice or thrice during the operation. When sufticiently 
dry, they are taken from the kiln, and the leaves being first sepa- 
rated from the stems, the hops are thrown up into heaps for 
three or four days to ‘ sweat ;’ and as soon as they begin to ‘ geve” 
a little, or feel moist, they are put into bags for the market. The 
general mode of ‘ Sagging,’ is to fasten the mouth of the hop-bag 
round a hoop placed in a hole made in an upper-floor; and while 
the bag is filled by one man above, another descends into the bag, 
and treads the hops till the bag be full.* Hop-yards worked by 
hand, will, 1f properly manured, flourish dumng forty or fifty years; 
but the plough hop-lands are generally worn out in twenty or 
thirty years. About five hundred weight of hops 1s estimated asa 
fair produce from an acre containing 2000 poles, ‘The length of 
each pole for the common sort of hops, is from fifteen to eighteen 
feet , but those for the Farnham-whaite, the Kentish-grape, and the 
Red-vine, are generally three or four feet longer. As hops pay a 
considerable duty to the state, they have been placed under the 
excise ; and every bag is obliged to be weighed and marked by a 
proper officer, before it 1s exposed for sale, under a large penalty. 
The varieties in the profits arising from hop-grounds are very 
great ; as the produce 1s much affected by the fluctuations of the 
weather. 

The pmncipal part of the cultivated lands of Herefordshire are 
under tillage; but the produce, particularly of Wheaz, though very 
considerable, is not correspondent to what ought to be grown on 
soils of such extreme fertility, and in situations so favourable. This 
is generally attributed to bad management, especially in the article 
of manure, which 1s seldom thrown on the land in sufficient quan- 
tities; probably from the difficulty of obtaming it through the 
great demand. The old routine, from which, however, many ju- 
dicious farmers are now varying with success, is thus described by 


Mr. Duncumb. 
“ A good 
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<< A good fallow, or a clover ley, well worked, limed, and mde 
nured, produces, on an average, about twenty Winchester bushels 
of wheat per statute acre: in the followmg spring it is sown with 
peas, sometimes beans, after one ploughing, and with no manure}; 
the produce is about fourteen bushels per acre: after two plough- 
ings, and a partial dressing, or much more frequently, without any 
dressing whatever, it is again sown with wheat in October; and if 
this brush crop, as it is termed, produces somewhat more than half 
the quantity yielded by the fallow, the grower 1s satisfied. In the 
following spmng it is sown with barley and clover, after two 
ploughings, but still without manure; and, as might be expected 
from the exhausted state of the land, it generally affords a very in- 
considerable crop. Sheep are turned on the young clover as soon 
as the barley is removed. Sometimes oats, or turnips, precede the 
barley on a small part of the land; and a few winter vetches have 
occasionally been imtroduced, but still without manure, or any 
other preparation than one or two ploughmgs. After mowing one 
crop of clover, it is fed with cattle in the spring following, and af- 
terwards remains for seed. The fallowmg then re-commences, 
and the same system 1s repeated. In this manner, one-third of 
this description of arable land is constantly under the culture of 
wheat; and that third, durng its preparation for the seed, (which 
is sown almost invariably in the broad-cast manner,) is termed the 

odd mark.”* ; 
The hghtef and more sandy lands are managed with greater 
skill than the clays, and their produce 1s proportionably increased. 
In the district about Ross, the land has been much improved by the 
use of lime as a manure, and now produces great quantities of bar- 
ley, peas, wheat, &c. Here “ the general course of crops 1s as fol- 
lows: wheat on a clover lay; turnips, barley, and seeds: after two 
years begin again; wheat, peas; turnips, barley, and seéds.” The 
heaviest crops of wheat are, generally speaking, produced in the 
vicmity of Hereford, and thence through the clays towards Led- 
bury: lands thus situated, are now rented at about eighteen shillings 
the 


* Collections for Herefordshire, Vol. I. p. 174. 
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the statute acre; but abstracted from the pasture and meadow, 
the average rent of arable lands 1s not more than thirteen or four- 
teen shillings.* 

Oats are grown in most abundance towards Wales, and on the 
eastern borders of the county. Turnips are grown under as bad 
a general system as the wheat: ‘ they are often sown without ma- 
nure on poor and foul lands, after one or two plouglings; and 
not half the quantity sown is even once hoed.” Artificial Grasses 
are not yet sufficiently attended to; though, both with respect to 
these and to turnips, some improvements have been made within 
the last eight or ten years; chiefly through the means of an Agri- 
cultural Society established in this county m the year 1797. Some 
rich and luaunant Mcadow lands extend on the banks of the rivers 
Wye, Lugg, and Frome, and in some other parts. The practice of 
irrigation 1s madequately resorted to, though the numerous rivu- 
lets that traverse the county offer uncommon faciities for the pur- 
pose. The size of farms 1s in general extensive; the rental of ma- 
ny of them is from 406]. to 5001. a year the smaller ones are 
principally from fifty to one hundred pounds, The construction 
of many of the farm buildings 1s rude and unsubstantial. the lower 

VoL. VI. JUNE, 1805. Ee part, 


* Duncumb's Collections, Vol I p.175 «* The reaping of wheat 
1s generally performed by companies of Welshmen from Cardiganshire, 
and other parts of South Wales, but it is now gradually becoming a 
branch of labour amonyst our natives: their mode, which 1s fhat of hack- 
zwng \t close to the ground, possesses many advantages: it 1s more ex- 
peditious, and less expensive, as each laborer will reap one statute acre 
in a day, and that for two shil'ings, with provis ons and liquor. Women 
and boys are engaged, at the expence of the farmer, to collect, bind, 
and stack the sheaves. Ihe parties of ancient Britons vary in number, 
according to the extent cf the work they have previously contracted for : 
to four or fives men there generally belongs cne horse, unincumbered 
with bridle or saddle; on this they ride in succession, taking little rest, 
and performing their journies with great expedition. One of each party 
understands Snough of the E-glish language and roads, to act as inter-~ 
preter and guide ‘They avoid, as much as they can, the society of 
our natives, are temporate, laborious, and grateful, easily pleased, 
and easily writated."” JZbzd, 
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part, from one to two feet above the surface, bemg a stove walf, 
cemented only with mud or clay: on this a timber frame-work is 
erected, the vacancies in which are filled up by laths interwoven in 2 
basket-like manner, and the whole plastered over and white-washed. 
The thick fags that are used to cover the roof instead of tiles, in- 
¢rease the weight, without adding to the solidity; and the infirm 
cement at bottom soon mouldermg by the weather, the whole fa- 
bric quickly becomes ruineus.* 

Herefordshire may be properly termed a Woodland county; 
many species of trees growing up spontaneously, and becoming 
strong and vigorous m a very shert perted. The oak, elm, pop- 
far, and willow, are particularly flourishing; but are seldom suf- 
fered to attain full maturity, unless on the estates of the nobility, 
and most eminent landed proprietors. Coppice-wood is extreme- 
ly abundant, the sides and summits of many of the hills and up- 
land grounds being covered with extensive plantations. The ash 
coppices are very valuable and numerous ; those of alder are also 
plentiful im low and marshy situations: the former are regulated 
under a general system, and are cut about once im eight, ten or 
twelve years, according to the uses for which the wood 18s designed. 
Thé principal part of the county is inclosed; and as most of the 
mclosures are bounded by hedge-rows, it has a very sylvan and 
woody appearance. * 

The Roads of Herefordshire have long been distinguished as 
proverbially bad . they are such, observes Mr. Marshall, “ as one 
might expect to: meet with in the marshes of Holland, or among 
the mountains of Switzerland.” In various parts they are sunk far 
below the surface of the contigueus greunds, the floods having 
washed the soil away even to the bare rock; and m other places 
the steep ascents, and rapid declivities, render them almost im~ 
passable, especially in bad weather. They are also-so narrow in 
some situations, that two carriages cannot pass each other with- 
eut extreme danger; and im others, net at all. Even the chief 
turnpike roads very strongly partake of the same genefal character. 

The 


* Clark’s General View, p. 5% 
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The principal Rivers and Streams of this county are the Wye, 
the Lugg, the Munnow, the Arrow, the Frome, the Team, and 
the Leddon. The Wve has been often celebrated for the ex- 
tremely picturesque and drversified scenery which adorns its means 
dering channel. Rising near the summit of the Plualimmon Hills, 
in Montgomeryshire, it flows between the countres of Brecknock 
and Radnor, and afterwards enters Herefordshire near Clifford, 
the reputed birth-place of the ill-fated fair Rosamond. Winding 
to the east above Clifford Castle, it glides beautifully between or- 
chards, meadows, and corn-fields, till it reaches the abrupt and 
commanding eminence of Mawbech Hill: thence darting suddenly 
through the bold arches of Bredwardine Bridge, it flows on to 
Hereford, through a more level, but still extremely pleasant coun- 
try. From Hereford to Ross, its features occasionally assume 
greater boldness; though more frequently them aspect is placid ; 
but at the latter town, wholly emerging from its late state of appa- 
regt repose, ‘* it resumes the brightness and rapidity of its primi- 
tive character, as it forms the admired curve which the Church-yard 
of Rosscommands. The celebrated spire of Ross Church, peeping 
over a noble row of elms, here fronts the ruined Castle of Wilton, 
beneath the arches of whose bridge, the Wye flows through a 
charming succession of meadows, encircling at last the lofty and 
well-wooded hill crowned with the majestic fragments of Good- 
mch Castle, and opposed by the waving eminences of the Forest 
of Dean. The mighty pile, or peninsula, of Symondjs Rock suc- 
ceeds,” round which the river flows in a circuit of seven miles; 
though the opposite points of the isthmus are only one mile asun- 
der. Shortly afterwards, the Wye quits the county, and enters 
Monmouthshire at the New Wear. 

This river 1s navigable to Hereford in barges of from eighteen 
to forty tons; but either a large or a small supply of water is equal- 
ly fatal to th® navigation. <‘‘ The latter is experienced dumng the 
greater part of every dry summer, when shoals barely covered 
with the stream occur very frequently. in winter, heavy rains, 
pr snow dissolving on the nver’s banks, within the county, have 


the effect of gradually adding a few inches to the depth ; but when 
Re2 these 
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these rush into its channel, from the mountains of Brecknock and 
Radnorshire, they occasion an almost instantaneous overflow, and 
give it a force which defies all the ordinary means of resistance 
and control.* By this impetuosity, considerable quantities of 
land are frequently removed from their situations on one side or 
the other, and new channels are thus formed im various places: to 
this impetuosity 1s also to be aseribed the want of a sufficientnumber 
of bridges to render the communication safe and easy between dif- 
ferent parts of the county. In the whole extent of the Wye through 
Herefordshire, there was only one bridge (at Hereford) till the 
year 1597- an act of Parliament was then obtained for erecting a 
second at Wilton; and since that time two more have been added ; 
the one at Bredwardme, by an act passed in the year 1762, and 
the other at Witney, by an aet passed nm 1780. That at Bred- 
wardine, which is built of brick, after sustaming some damage by 
the great flood of 1795, has continued to resist the impetuogty 
of the nver; but that of Witney has been already twice destroyed, 

and was again renewed on stone piers in the year 1802.”"+ 
The principal fish taken in the Wye, 1s the salmon, which is 
found 1n it at all times, but only in perfection between the months 
of December and August.t They were formerly more abundant 
than at present; so much so, indeed, that m the indentures of 
apprenticeship at Hereford, it was a clause, that the apprentice 
should not be compelled to live on them more frequently than two 
days ma week. Their passage up the river is now, however, so 
much obstructed by iron-works, that, unless the water 1s swelled 
far above its usual height, they cannot advance: this circumstance, 
together 


* The greatest flood experienced of late years, was occasioned by a 
fall of rain, and the melting of snow, on the fifth of February, 1795, 
when the Wye rose fifteen feet withn twenty-four hours, and did 
enormous damage through the whole county, destroying bridges, drown- 
ing cattle and sheep, sweeping off timber, &c. 


+ Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. I. p.159, 160. 


¢ Fuller has asserted, but erroneously, that the Salmon of the Wye are 
in season all the year long.’ Worthies, p. 34. 
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together with the illegal practice of taking them in cribs, have ren- 
dered them much less plentiful 

The River Lugg has its origin in Radnorshire, but enters Here- 
fordshire on the north-west side, near Stapelton Castle: thence 
owing in a south-east direction, it receives the Prrsley near Leo- 
minster, and afterwards inchning to the south, 1s increased by the 
waters of the drrow and the Frome. Soon after its junction with 
the latter mver, it falls into the Wye near the pleasant village of 
Mordistord. The distnect of country through which ths river flows 
is fine and fertile, but far less abundant in beautiful scenery than 
the Wye, though Drayton has characterf€ed the Lugg as ‘ more 
lovelie.”” Like the Wye, however, it 1s subject to sudden over- 
flows, and 1s frequently swelled by parttal rains, which give it 
great rapidity and force at its junction with that mver. These cir- 
cumstances have operated to prevent rts being rendered navigable, 
though two acts af Parhament have been passed for that purpose. 

The Munnow rises on the Herefordshire side of the Hatterell 
Mountains, and flowing south-eastward, 1s joimed near Longtown 
by the Escle and Olchron rivulets, which have their springs also 
near the sources of the Munnow, thence flowing southward through 
a pleasant and sequestered vale, it 1s joined near Alterynnis by the 
Hothny, atter winch it turns to the north-east towards Pontrilas, 
and near that place 1s encreased by the united streatns of the Dore 
and the Werme, winch also rise in this county ; the former at Dor- 
ston, Dore’s town, and the latter at Alansimoore, Agan turning to 
the south-east, it forms the boundary between Herefordshire and 
Monmouthshire, till it quits the county at Llanrothal, and flowmg 
towards Monmouth, 1s received by the river Wye immediately be- 
low that town. 

The Tcam, or Teme, enters this county from the confines of 
Radnorshire, and Shropshire, a short distance north-west from 
Brampton Bryan, and flowing eastward, runs into Shropshire near 
Ludlow. thence bending to the south, 1t again enters Hereford~ 
shire; but soon leaves it for Worcestershire, where having made 
a considerable circuit, 1t once more flows on the borders of this 
county, of which 1t becomes the boundary for a mile or two above 

7 Ee3 and 
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and below Whiteborn; after which it discharges itself into the Se. 
vern, between Malvern-chace and Woodbury-Hill, in Worcester- 
shire. Iu the muscle-shells of this mver, Pearls have oceasionally 
been found. 

The Leadon, or Leddon, rises above Bosbury, on the east side 
of the county, and running to the south, gives name to the town of 
Ledbury; thence flowing mto Glocestershire, it unites with the 
Severn. The 4r;ow enters Herefordshire from Radnorshire, and 
flowing to the east, falls into the Lugg below Leomimster. The 
Frome rises near Wolfrelow above Bromyard, and taking a south 
course, 1s joined by t@ge Loden, near Stretton-Grandison; when 
turning to the south-west, 1t unites with the Lugg above Mordisford. 

The wnland navigation of Herefordshire is very imperfect ; though 
scarcely any county, possessing neither iron-works, nor any princi 
pal manufacture, can have greater occasion for its aids. The 
Hereford and Glocester Canal, began under an act passed in 1791, 
is not yet completed,* though upwards of 100,000l. has already 
been expended in its formation: so far as it has been finished, its. 
utility has been very considerable. Another Canal has been com- 
menced under an act obtained soon after the former, but has not 
been,carried to its projected extent, through a muscalculation of 
expences. ‘This crosses the upper part of the county, running from 
Kington to Leominster, and thence towards Stourport, in Wor- 
cestershire, where it 1s intended to unite with the Severn. 

Some Medicinal Sprmgs have been noticed as msing on the 
Hereford side of the Malvern Halls, and known among the pea- 
santry by the customary name of Holy-wells. Several Petrifyeng 
Springs are also met with m the neighbourhood of Moccas, Fown- 
hope, Lianrothal, Wormesley, &c. and other hilly parts of the 
county where the soil is calcareous. Near Richard’s Castle, a 
small spring has obtained the name of Bove-well, from the circum- 
stance of its frequently emrtting, when disturbed, small bones, re- 
sembling vertebrz and other bones of the frog. 

Herefordshire returns eaght Members to Parliament, viz. two 
for the caunty, two for the city, two for Leominster, and two for 

Weobly. 


See Vol. V. p. 515, 
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Weobley. Ledbury, Ress, and Bromyard, also, were formerly 
privileged to send representatives, but were excused by petition on 
the piea of inability to sapport them. 


HEREFORD. 


THE antiquity of Hereford is remote; but the precise era of its 
origin has not been ascertained. Camden supposes it to have arisen 
in the maturity of the Saxon Heptarchy; though he inconsistently, 
and immediately afterwards, assigns the reign of Edward the El- 
der as the time of its feundation. It must, however, have been in 
éxistence long before, even previous to the year 676," or 680,+ 
when Peada, or Peda, King of Mercia, having embraced the 
Christian religion, a Synod was held here, in which it was decreed, 
that a new See should be formed in Mercia, and, in consequence, 
Putta was chosen as the first Bishop of Hereford; the ceremonies 
of his consecration being performed by Sexulph, Bishop of Lich- 
field, who was himself styled ‘ Bishop of the Mercian People on 
the west side of the river Severn.{ This circumstance clearly 
evinces, that Hereford must then have been a place of some im- 
portance, and the probability is, that it originated soon after the 
departure of the Romans, when Magna Castra, or Kenchester, 
ihe nearest Roman station, was deserted. The etymology of its 
name is not sufficiently established to decide this inquiry. Cam- 
den observes, that the Britons called the place ‘ Trefawith, from 
the beech trees, and Hén-with, trom the old road, detore it got 
the name of Hereford.’ The Britons, however, according to Mr. 
Gough,§ did not call it Hén-with, but Hén-jordd, 1. c. the old 
way; and from these words he supposes the Saxons to have form- 
ed its present name, which, in the language of that people, signi- 
fies the ford of the army,|| 

Ee Whatever 


* Gale’s Ang. Scrip. Vol. III. p. 240. 
+ Godwin de Presul, p. 526. 
+ Matt. of West. and Gale, as quoted by Duncumb. 
§ Additions to the Britagnia, Vol. II, p. 451. § Ibid. 
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Whatever was the origin of Hereford, its having been fixed on 
as the seat of a Bishop, was certainly the means of preserving and 
extending its consequence. It became a capital of the Mercian 
kingdom, and had a magnificent Church, according to Polydore 
Virgil,* as early as the reign of Ofta, and even before the pre- 
sent Cathedral was founded by that Sovereign, mm eapiation of the 
murder of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles. The building of 
this latter fabric, and the various gifts made by the multitudes 
that came to visit the tomb of Ethelbert, who was considered as 
a martyr, and worshipped as a saint, were the causes of Hereford 
attaining additional importance. Under the West Saxon Kings, 
its progress was equally flounshing; and in or about the time of 
Athelstan, the City was closed by [Vails, to secure it on those 
sides where it was not defended by the Wye.t Here, also, Athel- 
stan made a treaty with the Bntons im the year 939, havmg com- 
pelled them to agree to the payment of an aunual tribute of twenty 

pounds 


* <Templum quod Ferefordie zd temporis, magnificum erat,’ are 
the words of this historian. ‘* 18s claim, however, to n-apniticence,”” ob- 
serves Mr. Duncumb, ‘* must have arisen from a comparison with other 
buildings of similar construction, and although stone churches of some 
eminence were not then unueual, that of Hereford seems to have been 
principally formed of woud, as the above historian terms the church 
which followed, lapzdeu Strucitura, apparently as a marked distinction 
from that which preceded it.” Collectzons, Vol. I p 520. 


+ ‘* The Walls, which now imperfectly remain, although improved 
and strengthened at various periods, probably stand on the original foun- 
dations. They are 1800 yards in extent, and inclose the city on the 
east, north, and west sides: towards the south, 1t has the natural de- 

, fence of the Wye, and also fifty yards of wall from the western angle 
towards the bridge. the whole of this side 1s 550 yards.. The gates 
were 1x in number, viz Wye Bridge Gate, which stood at the south 
end of the bridge, Friar*’s Gate, which was situated on the south-west ; 
E:gne Gate, on the west, Wide-marsh Gate, on the north, Bishop’s 
Gate, on the north-east , and St. Andrew’s, since called St Owen’s, 
on the south-east. Fifteem embattled towers projected from the walls, 

having 
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pounds in gold, three hundred in silver, and two hundred head 
of cattle, besides hawks and hounds, in leu of sixty-six pountls of 
silver, which they were before bound to pay by the laws of Howel 
Dda. 
About the middle of the eleventh century, the garrison of Here- 
ford successtully opposed the Welsh, who had made an irruptton 
,into the Marches; but were more unfortunate three years after~ 
wards, in 1055, when a formidub'e army entered the county under 
jhe command of Gryfiyth, a Sovereign of Wales, and Alyar, Earl 
of Chester, who had been disgraced aud bamshed from the court 
of Edward the Confessur. The Eaghsh were commanded by Earl 
Ranulph, or Ralph, the Governor of Heretord, who was induced 
to quit the city, and give battle to the Welsb, within the distance of 
two miles, but, atter a contest of some length, his forces were de- 
feated, and driven back towards Le:efoid, and the two armies 
entering the city togethir, the whoie became a scene of pillage 
and slaughter, The pricipal inhabitants fled to the Cathedral for 
security, but neither the sacredness of the place, nor the supplica- 
tions of the Bishop, (Leofgar,) availed agamst the stern descendauts 
of the Britons; the entrance was forced, and a dreadful carnage 


eysued. 


having embrasures in the shape of crosses, in the centre and sides, for 
observation, and the discharge of arrows. ‘The d:stances between these 
towers varied from seventy-five to one hundred and twengy-five yards : 
the height of the wall, measuring on the outside, was sixteen feet, that 
of the towers, thirty-four Thus the whole circumference of the city, 
inclosed by the walls and river, was 2350 yards. Speed, in his History, 
states the wall only to be 1500 paces in extent, and Leland very cor- 
rectly calls its ‘a good'y mi'e * The latter writer also observes, that 
* these walles and gates be right well matmtamed by the Burgesses of 
the town ,’ agd notices also, the acdit oral security derived from ¢ a h- 
tie brooke that cometha five miles by west, ana circusth (as it still con= 
tinues to do) the ditches of the walles, ubz non defendztur Vagd, and 
goethdown, leaving the Castle on the right hand, and thence dneving 
two miles for corne, goeth into Wye a fiyte shoote beneath W ye ridge, 
and hard beneath the castle.”” 


Duncumb’s Collectcons, Fol. I. p- 224. 
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ensued. The Bishop himself, according to some accounts,* together 
with seven Canons, and many other persons of all ages, and of each 
sex, were slain within the church, which was afterwards pillaged 
of its riches, and burnt, The flames from the Cathedral commu. 
nicated to the city, the greatest part of which was in consequence 
reduced to ashes, According to the Welsh Chronicles, near 500 
of Earl Ranulph’s men were slam; and the “ Britens returned 
home with mame worthie prisoners, great triumph, and rich 
spoiles, leaving nothingn the town but blood and ashes, and the 
walls razed to the ground.”+ King Edward, who was then at 
Glocester, immediately collected an army to revenge these ex- 
cesses; and Harold, son of Earl Godwin, to whom its command 
was intrusted, advanced imto Wales, and obliged the late success~ 
ful invaders to sue tor peace. 

Soon afterwaids Harold returned to Hereford, and fortified it, 
aceording to Floriacensis, with a ‘ broad and high ramprre.’ Other 
authors also ascribe the rebuilding of its walls and fortifications 
to Harold, who is hkewise said to have erected a CASTLE, but 
on this head the observations of Mr. Duncumb are particularly 
pertinent. 

“<< When Harold rebuilt the walls, it seems highly probable, that 
he founded the Castle for the further defence of the town; yet on 
this point writers are not fully agreed . it 1s, however, well known, 
‘that the pohcy of Edward the Confessor mduced him, 1n the 
early part o€ his reign, to fortify strongly places of consequence, 
and especially those most accessible or advantageous to his ene- 
mies, which was precisely the situation of Hereford, from its vick 
nity to W les. Edoardus, intto principatu, cuncta sibs e republe- 
ced a pruno faccenda extstimans, loca omnia prasidis munire, Ce 
But Grafton writes, that ‘ Edward the Elder, san of Alfred, m the 

eighth 


According to other records, the Bishop was the only person spared 
from the general carnage: his fate, however, was not the less severe, 
for, after suffering every cruelty the «: fauriate hatred of his eremies could 
supgest, he was at length put to death at Glasbury, in Brecknockshue. 


+ Powell’s Chron. of Wales, 
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eighth year of his reign (908,) did build a strong Castle at Here. 
ford.’ and a manuscript in the Harleian Library* mentions, from 
Hohnshed, that ‘ Gnfhth, King of Wales, wasted a great part of 
Herefordshire, against whom the men of that county, and Nor- 
mans,t out of the Castle of Hereford, went; but Gnffith obtained 
the victory, slaying mauy, and toke a great prey.’ Sprott’s Chro- 
nicle also records, ‘ Edwardus Rex ....Castrum Herefordia .. « 
et Villam de Wyggemure condidit . .. cut successtt Ethelstanus.” 

“<< To these accounts it 1s abjected, that, had a regular Castle 
existed when Algar and Gryffyih got possession of Hereford, Le- 
jland would hardly have represented that it was ‘ scant fortified’ on 
that occasion; nor would the Welsh Chroniciees have onntted to 
notice what would have added so much to the fame of their heroes, 
as the reduction of a considerable Castle. Camden observes, that 
‘the Normans afterwards (1. e, after the Conquest) built on the 
east side of the Church, on the Wye, a large strong Castle, which 
some ascribe to Earl Milo.’ Hume also ascribes the building to 
the Norman Conqueror. others attribute it to William Fitz-Os- 
borne, first Earl of Hereford, after the Conquest. Leland writes, 
* some think that Heraldus began this Castle after he had con- 
quered the rebellion of the Welshmen in King Edward the Con- 
fessor’s trme. Some think that the Lacys, Earls of Hereford, 
were the great makers of it, and the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford’ 
Dr. Stukeley states, that the Castle was a noble work, built by one 
of the Edwards before the Conquest: and Giraldu»Cambrensis, 
as quoted by Lambarde, attributes the building to ‘ Randal Poer, 
when Shynfe of the shyre,’ but does not add the date. 

«* Now Camdeun’s idea, that Earl Milo was the founder, is ob- 
viously incorrect ; for the Castle stood a siege some years before 


Milo was Earl of Hereford. Leland’s report of the Lacys is 
‘ equally 


* No. 7366. 


+ These Normans had been introduced by Edward the Confessor, 
and respect was had to them after the Conquest, in a provisional Jaw, 
intituled, ‘ De jure Normannorum qu! ante adventum Guhelm, cives 
fuerunt Angiicani,* TZazlor’s Gavel-kind, p. 78. 
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equally groundiess, as uone of that family appear to have been 
Earls of Hereford at any period. The other accounts are, per- 
‘haps, best 1econciled, by supposing that some rude fortifications, 
composed simply of earth, and thrown up after the British mode, 
might have existed before the time of Harold, and might even 
have acquired the appellation of a Castle, that on their site, Ha- 
rold founded a regular work of stone, which his death, m 1066, 
prevented his finishing; and that the Earls, and some of the She- 
riffs of Hereford, afterwards completed his design.”* Part of the 
materials used in the works erected by Harold, are conjectured to 
have been brought from the ruins of the Roman Station at Ken- 
chester. ew The 


* Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. I. p. 22%, 228. The Castle *‘ ac- 
cupied a part of the south and east sides of the City, having the river 
Wye on the south, and being defended by a large and deep moat on 
the north and east sides, to the angle of which the wall of the City ex- 
tended. This situation was well calculated for the defence of the Ca- 
thedral, which nearly adjoined 1t on the west, and probably that cirreum- 
stance occasioned a preference to this particular spot, which does not 
seemewell adapted to the general defence of the town. 

«© The Castle comprised two wards, the keep was in the smaller, 
towards the west, having a strong tower on the top, and a dungeon un- 
derneath Leland describes the keep to have been ¢ high, and very 
strong, having in the outer wall ten semicircular towers, and one great 
tower within’ Dr. Siukeley termed it, © a very lofty artificial keep, 
walled formerly at top, and having a wall in it faced with good stone.’ 
In the eastern ward were the Gatehouse, a Chapel dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert, part whereof, says Leland, 1s ‘ opere cercudarz ;’ a mill, and 
two dwelling-houses, perhaps intended originally for the accommodation 
of the Governor and his attendants. ‘ There is a fayre and plennuful 
spring of watcr, continues Leland, § within the Castle; and that, and 
the piece of the brooke coming out of the ditch, did drive a mill with- 
in the Castle.’ In every direction 1t must have been capable of very 
considerable dcfence against the modes of attack then known. on the 
south, the ground along the eastern ward fell almost perpendicularly 
seven yards to the river. on the east, the works stood on earth thrown 
up five yards, with a deep and broad moat in front, which were all 

continued 
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The Domesday Book contains many interesting particulars rela- 
ting to the customs and tenures prevalent m this city and its su- 
burbs. Indeed, the account 1s so full, that it clearly shows the 
consequence which Hereford had attained; though its mbabitants, 
both within and without the walls, are m the same record stated 
to have been only 103 in the time of Edward the Confessor. This 
enumeration, however, must bave been made subsequent to the 
storming of the town by Algar and Gryffyth; as the number of 
houses held under the Bishop, are also stated in the Survey to 
have been only sixty, though his predecessor had ninety-eight. 

Hereford 


continued on the north, until they reached the wall which inclosed the 
keep. The dimensions of the greater or eastern ward, measuring on 
the site of the walls, were nearly as follow on the south 175 yards; 
on the west 100, on the north 175, and on the east 196. The smaller 
or western ward was nearly one hundred yard» 1n extent, on the south 
and east sides towards the north and west were three sides, each 
measuring sixty-five yards. ‘ There came also an arme of a brooke that 
runneth through a great piece of the town dike, by an arche made in 
the town wall into the Castle dike, and so compassing half the Castle, 
(that 1s the east and north sides of the larger court,) went into Wye; 
so that with the principal] arme of this brooke, and with the arme of it 
going through the Castle dike, and with the maine stream of Wye li- 
ver, the whole Castle was cnvironed, but now the arme of the brooke 
cometh not through the Castle, yet 11 might soon be returned thither. 
The second ward, where the dungeon 1s, was also environeg with water; 
for a piece of the water, that came through the dike, was turned that 
way.’* ‘The entrance was on the north side of the eastern ward, over 
a great bridge of stone arches, with a draw-bridge in the middle. ‘ The 
Castle standeth on the left ripe of Wye River, and a Iittle beneath the 
bridge, and 1s strongly ditched ubz non defenditur fiumine; the walles 
of 1t be high and stronge, and full of great tuwres tt hath been one of 
the largest, fayrest, and strongest Castles in England.’ + By the side 
of the ditch arose a spring, which superstition consecrated to St. Ethel- 
bert { this 1s situated on the north side of the western ward, and re- 
tains a degree of reputation to the present day.” Jbzd, Vol. I. p. 229, 
231. 


# Leland’s Itinerary. + Ibid. t Stakeley, Iter, Curiosum, 
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Hereford was then governed by an officer, ot Bailiff, (Prepe- 
situs,) appointed by the Crown, whose consent it was necessary 
te obtain, before any inhabitant could leave the city: ‘* he might 
then ‘sell his house to any other person who would perform the 
usual service ; but one-third part of the price given was paid to the 
King’s officer. If any inhabitant was unable, through poverty, to 
discharge the accustomed dues to the Crown, his house became 
forfeited; and the Przpositus was to provide another tenant, and 
take care that the dues were collected. The owner of an entire 
dwelling-house within the walls, paid sevenpence farthing annually, 
besides fourpence towards Providing war-horses: hé was also obli- 
ged to mow grass in the King’ s manor of Marden, in the month of 
August; and to attend one other day, when ordered by the Sheriff, 
to collect hay together. He who kept a horse, attended the She- 
riff three times in the year to the hundred courts, and to that of 
‘Wormelow. When the King hunted in Haywood Forest, every 
house was to furnish one man to assist in taking the game. Other 
inhabitants not possessing entire dwelling-houses, provided door- 
keepers for the Hall, whenever the King attended in person. On 
the death of any one who had served with a war-horse, the King 
was entitled to his horse and arms; where no horse was kept, ten 
shillings were paid te the King; or, in default, possession was 
taken of his house and lands: if any one died without having dis- 
posed of his effects, the whole became the property of the Crown. 

<¢ These customs prevailed within the walls: those in the su- 
burbs were similar, except that in the latter, the owner of a house 
paid only threepence farthing. Other regulations were common 
to both: and when the wife of any inhabitant brewed, ten-pence 
was paid by ancient custom. ‘There were six smiths, and each of 
them paid one penny fer his forge, and furmshed 120 ferra from 
the King’s iron, for which each was paid three-pence; nor were 
they subject to any other service whatever. There were also seven 
Moneycrs, one of whom belonged to the Bishop. When a comage 
took place, every Moneyer paid eighteen shillings for the hberty of 
procuring bullion ; and on their return with it, each paid twenty 
shillings daily to the King during one month; and the Bishop's 

Moneyer . 
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Moneyer paid the samte to the Bishop. When the King came to 
Hereford, the Moneyers coined as much as he ordered ; but the 
King furnished the silver to make it: each of the Moneyers enjoyed 
the privileges of Sac and Soke, by which they were exempted from 
customary payments. On the death of either of the Kmg’s Mo- 
neyers, twenty shillings were paid to the Crown asa rehef: but if 
he died without having disposed of his effects, the King, as ia 
other cases, took possession of the whole. If the Sheriff went 
into Wales, the Moneyers attended him; and every one of them 
refusing to go, after a summons to that effect, paid a fine of forty 
shillings to the King. Earl Harold had twenty-seven Burgesses 
under him at Hereford, and these were subject to the same cus- 
toms as the others. The Bailiff, er chief officer, paid annually 
twelve pounds to the King, and six to Earl Harceld; the abeve 
customs being common to the tenants of each. The King also re- 
ceived these forfeitures, or penalties, in case of particular offences ; 
for each of which one hundred shillings were paid to the King, 
whether the offender was his tenant or not. 

“ After the Conquest, King Wilham held Hereford in his own 
demesne, and the Enghsh inhabitants remained subject to the 
above stated customs: but the French inhabitants were exempt 
from all forfeitures, (except the three noticed above,) on the pay- 
ment of twelvepence annually. The whole town thus paid to the 
Conqueror sixty pounds in silver coin, which, together with the 
emoluments accruing from eighteen manors, which were accounted 
for in Hereford, amounted to 3351. 18s. besides the ‘mulcts, and 
other profits, arismg from the hundred and county courts.”* He- 
reford continued subject to these regulations for some time after 
the Conquest. 

The firsr Earl of Hereford, after the Norman Invasion, was 
Willam Fitz-Osberne, whose extensive power has been already 
noticed under the description of the Isle of Wight.t Among other 
laws, which exemplify the great authority of this nobleman, hie 

enacted, 


* Duncumb from the Domesday Book, Vol, E. p. 295, 313, 315. 
+ See p. 336. 
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enacted, that no man of war, or soldier, in the county of Hereford, 
should be fined for any offence whatever, more than forty shil- 
lings.” In Powell’s Chromele of Wales, Richard Fitz-Scrope is 
mentioned as Governor of Heretord Castle; when Edric Silviati- 
cus, son of Altnc, Earl of Mercta, “ taking advantage of King 
William’s absence in Normandy, fell foul wpon such as were ap- 
pointed Vice-gerents and Goveruors of the Kingdom dunng his ab- 
sence.” If Fitz-Scrope was really Governor here at that time, he 
must have been subordinate to Fitz-Osborne, as the “ onginal go- 
vernment of the Castle appears to have been hereditary in the pro- 
vincial Earls.”+ Yet, however this may be, the Chronicle proceeds 
to record, that Fitz-Scrope, with the forces under bis command, 
* so bitterly gauled’ Edric, by wasting and consuming his lands, 
that the latter ‘‘ was compelled to desire aid of Bletbyn and Rhy- 
walhon, Princes of Wales, by whose help, to reconcile the loss he 
had received, he passed mto Hereford, and, after he had over-run 
and pillaged the country to Wye Bridge, returned back with ex- 
ceeding great booty ” 

in the reign of Henry the First, Walter, Constable of England, 
held in his custody for a time the Castles of Glocester and Here- 
ford; but King Stephen afterwards granted to Robert de Bella- 
monte, Earl of Leicester, on creating him Earl of Hereford, “ the 
Burgh of Hereford, with the Castle, and the whole County of 
Hereford,” with the exception of certain lands belonging to the 
Church and others} These honors appear to have been granted 
him through his marriage with Emma, the heiress of the Breteuls, 
Earls of Hereford, the descendants from Fitz-Osborne. Soon 
afterwards, the Castle was seized by William Talbot, a partizan 
of the ‘“‘ Empress Maud, who advanced Milo, son of Walter, the 
Constable, before mentioned, to the Earldom of Hereford; grant- 


ing, 


* Harl. MS. 4046. + Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. I p 231. 


+ ‘The words of the grant are, Burgum Hercfordie et Castellum, et 
totum comatatum de Herefordcyre, preter terium episcopatis, et ter- 
ram Abbathe de Rading et alzarum ecclestarum, et Abbatiaurum qua 
tenent de me in capite ; et excepto, Fc. 
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ing, at the-sante time, to him, and to his heirs, the Castle and moat 
of Hereford, with other donations.” 

While the Castie was in the possession of Talbot, it successfully 
withstood a siege by the Roval forces; but three years afterwards, 
in 1141, the King invested it in person with a large army, and, 
after some resistance, it was surrendered to him by Earl Milo, who 
was divested of his honours; but bis lite was spared. Stephen is 
recorded, on this occasion, to have entered the city with great 
pomp, and to have sat crowned in the Cathedral on the Whit- 
sunday following, during the performance of divine service. 

In the reign of Henry the Second, Roger, son and heir of Milo, 
was restored to his fathers Earldom; and “ at the same time was 
granted to him, ‘ the mote of Hereford, with the whole Castel, and 
the third penny of the pleas of the whole county ot Hereford.’ 
Notwithstanding this mark of favor, Roger was afterwards indu- 
ced, through the mstigation of Hugh de Mortimer, of Wigmore, 
to fortify the Castle of Hereford agamst the King, but both the 
insurgents were soon reduced by that Monarch,t who is said to 
have detamed the Earldom of Hereford im his own hands during 
some time afterwards.”{| The Earl of Hereford was persuaded to 
submit to the King by Bishop Gilbert Fohot, bis kinsman. ° 

When the confederated Barons, with the Earl ot Leicester at 
their head, appeared in arms against Henry the Third, one of the 
first acts of open hostility was cominitted at Hereford, where Peter 
de Aqua-blanca, the Bishop, was arrested, and unprisgned, and 
afterwards expelled the kgdom, on account of his being a fo- 
reigner, and for bis known attachment to the Sce of Rome. He 
was, however, but a short time absent. for the King, m a letter, 
dated at Hereford, on the fifth of June, in the foilowing year, 
1263, after seriously remonstrating with hint on his negiect of ec- 
clesiastical duties, commands him, all excuses set aside, “‘ torth- 
with to repair to Ins Church; and that if he did not do so, he 

Vou. VI. JuLy, 1805. Ff willed 


* 
® Duncumb from Vincent's Disc. Rapin observes, that this was the 
first instance of an Earldom conferred by patent. Jbzd. 


+ Dug. Bar. Vol. 1 $ Duncumb, Vol. I. p. 233. 
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willed him to know for a certainty, that he would take into his 
hands all the temporal goods belonging to the Barony of the same, 
which his progenitors gave and bestowed for spiritual exercise 
therein with a godly devotion; and as such goods and duties were 
not turned to the profit and commodity of the Church, he would 
seize upon them, and suffer no longer he should reap temporal 
things, that feared not to withdraw and keep back spiritual, and 
refused to undergo and bear the burthen of the same. This re- 
called the Bishop to his office: but the power of the Barons again 
interposed, and he was once more seized, and that m his Cathe~ 
dral, where his wealth was distributed in his own presence to the 
soldiers. 

The records of the proceedings of the contending parties at this 
period are much confused; but it seems evident, that Hereford, 
from its vicinity to the Welsh frontiers, and from the circumstance 
of the surrounding country being influenced to act in opposition by 
the adverse partizans of the Sovereign, and of the Barons, was 
subjected to continual alarms. Roger de Mortimer, who had been 
nominated by the King, Captain General of all the Royal forces 
in these parts, after being discomfited by Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales, retired to the Castle, which was soon afterwards besieged 
by the Earl of Leicester, and the forces of the Welsh Prince, 
whose attacks were so powerful, that the garrison, after some time, 
abandoned it during the night, leaving the city at the complete 
disposal of the besiegers, who partly destroyed it by fire. 

About this period, Peter de Montfort, Leicester’s son, appears 
to haye had the custody of the Castle* committed to his charge : 

cc and 


* ¢¢ William Capon anciently held lands at Marden, in this county, 
by serjeancy, the particular tenure of which was, that he should be 
goor-keeper to the Castle of Hereford: but during the reign of Henry 
the Third, this tenure was converted mto Knight’s service. In the first 
of Edward the First, Henry Pigot also held of the King, in chief, forty- 
four acres of arable land, by the service of conduétung the King’s trea- 
sure from this Castle to London. Other land, 1n various parts of the 
county, was held bya simular tenure , and in the succeeding rergn, (fifth 

ef 
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* and a precept was made out to Walter D’Evereux, then Sheriff, 
and probably bis predecessor in the government of the Castle, for 
delivering the issues of the county to this Peter, for the better 
strengthening the works of the Castle.” 

The haughty and unconciliatmg behaviour of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, who, after the battle of Lewes, had usurped all the autho- 
rity of the state, and kept the King, and his gallant sou, Prince 
Edward, so completely under the direction of his own adherents, 
that they were really prisoners, though indulged with the semblance 
of liberty, occasioned a powerful confederacy to be formed against 
him by the King’s friends, with the Earl of Glocester and Roger 
Mortimer at their head. Glocester had previously retired from 
Parliament to his estates in Wales; and Leicester, who knew his 
influence, followed him to Hereford with an army; and that he 
might add authority to his cause, carried both the King and the 
Prince along with him. This, however, contrary to his hopes, 
proved the source of all his future calamities; for Glocester, by 
means of his emissaries, concerted with young Edward, the manner 
of that Prince’s escape, and which was soon afterwards effected as 
follows. 

Edward obtained permission to exercise himself on borsekack, 
in a meadow called Wide marsh, on the north side of the town; 
and the necessary arrangements having been previously made, he 
then mounted a swift horse, after fatiguing those of Ins guard, 
and rode off full speed, calling to ns keepers, ‘ That he had long 
enough enjoyed the pleasure of their company, and now bid them 
adieu.’ The appearance of a small party, under the Lords Roger 
de Mortimer and Chtiord, prevented any distant pursuit; and Ed- 

Ff2 ward 


of Edward the Second,) Richard Freeman paid a fine to the King, of 
half a mark, for his relief of certain lands and tenements in Fromvnton, 
which the said Wilham held 22 capzte, by the service of carrying acord 
round the walls of the said Castle when measured : this tenure was after- 
wards converted to a payment of 7s. 7d. per annum.”” Duncumb’s 
Coll. p. 237. 


* Dugd. Warw. p. 595. 
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ward was conducted in safety to the Castle of Wigmore.” His 
escape so invigorated the hopes of the Royalists, that they imme- 
diately formed an army, which Leicester was wholly unable to 
withstand ; and that ambitions Earl was shortly afterwards killed 
in the decisive battle of Evesham, in Worcestershire. . 

After the death of Llewellyn, and the subjugation of Wales by 
Edward the First, an attempt was made by some of the Chieftams 
of that Principality, to regain independence; but the endeavor was 
unsuccessful; and Mael Gwyn Vychan, with two of his asseciates, 
were first imprisoned, and afterwards hanged, in this city; the for- 
mer being dragged to execution at the tails of hurses. In the 
reien of this monarch, the Castle underwent various and essential 
repairs: in the next reign, however, it began to be neglected; and 
from that period was suffered gradually to decay, the subjugation 
of the Welsh having divested it of all its importance in a national 
point of view. 

The Great Council of the Realm, which deposed the unfortu- 
nate Edward the Second, was assembled in this city. and here that 
weak Monarch’s equally unfortunate favonte, the younger Spenser, 
was executed on a gallows fifty feet high, by the Queen’s order. 
Four days afterwards, anno 1326, Sir Simon de Reding, John 
Earf of Arundel, John Daniel, and Thomas de Michaeldure, his 
chief friends, were also put to death in this city. This is the last 
event of historical importance recorded in the annals of Hereford, 
from this period till the commencement of the Civil Wars, in the 
time of CHfarles the First, except, perhaps, the execution of Owen 
Tudor, (husband of Catherine of France,) with nme other Chief- 

tains 


* The accounts of the Prince’s escape vary in some particulars - Col- 
Ims relates, that Edward, according to previous agreement, on sight of 
a person (said to have been the Lord of Croft) mounted on a white 
horse, and waving his bonnet on a neighbouring height, (Tillington 
Hill,) rode towards him at full speed, and was received as above re- 
lated. Others state, that the plan for his escape was concerted be- 
tween him and Mortimer only, and that the latter received him with 
his banner displayed, on Dinmore Hill, and thence conveyed him to 
Wigmore Castle. Dugd. Baron. 
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tains of rank, who were made prisoners at the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, which proved so fatal to the Lancastrians, 

At the time that hostilities commenced between Charles and _ his 
Parliament, Hereford 1s described by Lord Clarendon, as “a town 
very well affected, and reasonably well fortified, having a strong 
stone wall about if, and some cannon; and there being in it some 
soldiers of good reputation, many gentlemen of honor and quality, 
and three or four hundred soldiers, bestdes the mhahbitants well 
armed.”* - Notwithstanding these circumstances, so favorable to 
its defence, Sir Wiliam Waller appearmg suddenly before it, 
“* perswaded them fairly to give up the town, and yield themselves 
prisoners on quarter, without the loss of one man on either side; 
and to the admiration of all who then héard :t, or have since heard 
of it."+ The want of energy among the Royalist officers, and the 
unwillingness of the inhabitants to assist in strengthening the works, 
appear to have been the causes of this hasty surrender. Among 
the prisoners were Sir Richard Cave, Knt. Colonel Herbert Price, 
the Governor of Hereford; Lord Viscount Scudamore; Sir William 
Croft; Sir Walter Pye; and Colonel James Morgan. Some accu- 
sations were afterw:rds made against Sir Richard Cave, who had 
acted as Commander in Chief of the forces at Hereford, and Was 
charged with ‘ dishonourably giving up the city ,’ but the confusion 
of the times prevented the enquiries bemg regularly pursued. 

The Parliamentary army quitted Hereford shortly after its sur- 
render; and it was immedjately re-occupied by a stroifg garrison 
of Royalists, under the command of Barnabas Scudamore, Esq. 
brother to the first Viscount Scudamore. ‘Two years afterwards, in 
1645, it was besieged by the Scotch auxiliaries under the Earl of 
Leven, who commenced his operations on the thirty-first of July ; 
but, after an meffectual struggle of upwards of a month's continu- 
ance, and just as the Earl had completed his preparations for 
storming the city, he was compelled to retreat by the approach of 


the King, with a supernor force, from Worcester. The entrench- 
Ff3 ments 
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ments thrown up by the Scots are still visible on different sides of 
the city.* 

Though successful in this enterprise, the cause of Charles soon 
became hopeless; and even Hereford continued but a short tine 
in his hands: it was taken by a detachment of Parhamentary 


troops, 


* The most particular events which occurred during this siege, are 
thus detailed 1n a letter sent by the brave Scudamore to Lord Digby, 
and now preserved among the King’s pamphlets in the British Museum, 
No 227, S. 5. 

«* On the 30th of July, I sent out a party of twenty horse over Wye 
Bridge, who discovering their forlorne hope of horse, charged them into 
their maine body, and returned im very lutle disurder, and with losse 
only of one trooper, taken prisoner, some of the Scots falling %Imme- 
diately after this, their whole body of horse faced us about ten of the 
clock 1n the morning, within reach of our cannon, and were welcomed 
with our mettal, good execution being done upon them ; their foot as 
yet undiscovered. About half an hour after, I caused a strong party of 
foot, seconded with horse, to line the hedges, who galled them tn their 
passage to the fords, after whose handsome retreat, | began to ensafe 
the ports, which | did that mght. In the morning appeared their body 
of fpot, and we feund ourselves surrounded. I injoyned the bells silence, 
lest their ringing, which was an alarme to awaken our devotion, might 
chime them together to the execution of their malice. Fer the same 
reason I stopt the clocks, and hereby, tho? I prevented them telling 
tales to the advantage of the enemy, I myseife lost the punctuall obser- 
Vation of fany particulars, which, therefore, | must more confusedly 
relate to your Lordship. 

‘* Before they attempted any thing against the towne, they invited 
us to a surrendre: this they did by a double summons, one from Leven, 
directed to me; the other from the Committee of both Kingdoms, (at- 
tending upon the affayres of the army,) sent to the Maior and Corpora- 
tion, but we complyed so well in our resolutions, that one positive 
answer served for both parties, which was returned by me to their 
Generall. 

«<< This not giving that satisfaction they desired, they began to approach 
upon the first of August, but very slowly and modestly, as yet intending 
more the security of their owne persons, than the ruime of ours: but all 
ther art could not protect them from our small and great shot whiclf 
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troops, under the command of Colonel Birch, Colonel Morgan, 
and Captain Silas Taylor, who are recorded to have obtained pos- 
stssion by the following stratagem. ‘ Letters from Colonel Birch 
informed the particulars of the taking of Hereford. that he hired 
six men, and put them in the form of laborers, and a constable 
Ff with 


fell upon them. Besides this, our men galled them handsomely at their 
several sailies over Wye Bridge, once beat them up to their maine 
guard , and at another demolisht one side of St. Martin’s Steeple, which 
would have much annoyed us at the bridge and palace. This was per- 
formed only with the hurt of two men, but with the losse of great store 
of the enemies men. 

«< When they saw how difficult the service would prove before they 
ceuld compasse their designs by force, they made use of another engine, 
which was flattery. “Tve Manor and Aidermen are courted to yeild the 
towne, by an epistle subscribed by mx of the country gentlemen, very 
compassionate and suasory; but upon our refusall to stoup to this lure, 
they were much incensed that they had been so long disappomted, and 
having all this while continued their line of communication, they raised 
theit batteries, commencing at Wye Bridgé, from whence they received 
the greatest dammage, but, instead of revenging that losse upon us, 
they multiphed their own, by the death of their much lamented Gene- 
ral Crafford, and some others that fell with him. This provoked them 
to play hot upon the gate for two dayes together, and battered it so 
much, being the weakest, that it was rendered uselesse; yet our men 
stopped it up with wool-sacks and timber , and for our gregter assurance 
of eluding thew attempt, we brake an arch, and raised a very strong 
worke behind 1t. 

«« The enemy, frustrate of his hopes here, raised two severall batte- 
ries, one at the Friers, the other on the other side of Wye river, and 
from both these playes his ord nance against the corner of the wall by 
Wye side, but we repaire and line our walles faster than they can batter 
them, whereupon they desist. 

‘s About the 11th of August, we discover a mine at Frien (Fryar*s) 
Gate, and imploy workmen to countermine them. When we had stopt 
the progresse of that mine on one side of the Gate, they carried it on 
the other , which we also defeated, by making a sally-port, and issuing 
forth, did break it open, and fire 1t. 


* About 
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with them, with a warrant to bring these men to work in the town; 
that in the mght he lodged these meu within three quarters musket- 
shot of the town, and 150 firelocks near them; and himself with 

the 


«¢ About the 13th they raise batteries round about the town, and 
make a bridge over Wye river. The 14th Dr. Scudamore 1s sent by 
them, to desire admittance for three country gentlemen, who pretend- 
ed, in their letters, to impart something of consequence to the good of 
the city and country. Free leave of imgresse and egresse was allowed 
them ; bur, being admitted, their suggestions were found to us so frivo- 
Jous and impertinent, that they were dismissed , not without some dis- 
relish and neglect, and the said Doctor, after they had passed the port, 
comming back from his company, was unfortunately slame by a shot 
from the enemy. 

«* About the 16th they discover the face of their battery against Fren- 
Gate, with five severall gun-ports, from hence they played foure can- 
non jointly at our walls, and made a breach, which was instantly made 
up; they doe the like on the other side, with the like successe. 

«©The 1i%th a notable sally was made at St. Owen’s Church with 
great execution, and divers prisoners taken, with the losse of only one 
man: at the same time [ttle boys strived which should first carry torches 
and faggots to fire their works, which was performed to some purpose; 
and so4%t was at the same sally port once before, though with a fewer 
number, and, therefore, with lesse execution. And I may not forget 
to acquaint your Lordship with those other foure sallies, made by us at 
the Castle to good effect 3 and what emulation there was between the 
sould:ers and CILIZENS, which should be most engaged in them. 

** Now their losse of prisoners, slaughter of men, and dishonour of 
being beaten out of their workes, which they found ready to fame 
about their eares, 1f they returned presently into them, had so kindled 
their indignation, that presently they raised batteries against St Owen's 
Church, and plaied fiercely ar it, but to little purpose, which they so 
easily perceived, that, from the ZOth until the 27th there was a great 
calme on all sides, we as willing to provide ourselves, and preserve our 
ammunition from a storme, as they could be industrious and malicious to 
bring 1t upon us. ‘Yet I cannot say either side was idle, for they plyed 
their mine at St. Qwen’s, and prepared for scaling : we countermined, 
smp!oyed our boyesby day and night to steale out and fire their workes, 
securing their retreat by musketiers upon the wall; and what our fire 

could 
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the foot, and Colonel Morgan with the horse, came up in the night, 
after them, and cut off all intelhgence from coming to the town, 
so that they were never discovered; that one night they came too 

short ; 


eould not perfect, though it burnt far, and suffocated some of their mi- 
ners, our water did, breaking in upon them, and drewning that which 
the fire had not consumed, and this saved us the paines of pursuing 2 
mine, which we had sunk on purpose to render theirs at that place 
ineffectual, ° 

«¢ The 29th, Leven, a mercifull Generall, assayes the town by his last 
offer of honorable conditions to surrender, bur he found us still unrelent- 
ing, the terror of his cannon making no impression at all upon our spi- : 
rits, though the bullets discharged from them had done so much on our 
walls: this, though some of their commanders were remisse and coole 
at the debate, and some contradictory, drives their greatest spirits into 
a passionate resolution of storming, and to that purpose, August 3ist, 
and September Ist, they prepare ladders, hurdles, and other accom- 
modations for advancing their designe, and securing their persons in the 
attempt, and plaied very hot with their cannon upon Bysters-Gate, and 
the half-moon next St. Owen’s-Gate, intending the mornmmg after to 
fall on; presuming, as they boasted, that, ‘ after they had rung us'this 
passing peale, they should presently force the garrisun to give up her 
loyal Ghost.” But the same night, his Majesty advancing from Wor- 
cester, gave them a very hot alarum, and drawing a hittle nearer to us, 
like the sunne to the meridian, the Scottish miste began to disperse, 
and the next morning vanished out of sswht — 

«© ] may nor forget one remarkable piece of divine provfdence, that 
Gop sent us singular men of al! professions, veiy usefull and necessary 
to us in this distresse, and so accidentally to us, as if they had been on 
purpose let down from Heaven to serve our present and emergent oc- 
casions, such as skilful miners, excellent cannoneers, one whereof spent 
but one shot in vain throughout the whole serdge, an expert carpenter, 
the only man in all the country to make mills, without whom we had 
been much disfurnisht of our meanes to make powder, (after our pow- 
der mall was burnt,) or grind corne. That Providence that brought 
these te us, at last drove our enemies from us, after the destruction of 
foure or five mines, the expence of three hundred cannot-shot, besides 
other ammunition spent with muskets, and the losse, by their confession, 
of 1200, and, as the country savs, 2000, men. we in all, not losing 
abeve twenty-one, by all casyalties whatsoeyer.”* 
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short ; but the next night, with careful spies and scouts, they car 
vied on the business; and in the morning, upon letting down the 
draw-bridge, the six countrymen, and the constable, went with 
their pick-axes and spades to the bridge; that the guard beginning 
te examine them, they killed three of the guard, and kept the rest 
iz play, till the firelocks came up to them, and then made it good 
till the body came up, who entered the town with small — and. 
became masters of it.”* 

‘ Fo elucidate this statement, it may be necessary to remark, that 
the country people had been summoned by the Governor of Here- 
ford to repair to the city, for the purpose of assisting in strength- 
ening the walls and fortifications, which had been greatly damaged 
during the siege by the Scotch army; and that some of the war- 
rants issued on this occasion, having been intercepted, gave origin 
to the stratagem by which the city was surprised. Among the 
prisoners were the Lord Brudenell, and Judge Jenkins, together 
with many Kuoights and other gentlemen. 

The bravery which the mhabitants of Hereford had displayed in 
resisting the Scotch, was rewarded, after the Restoration, by a new 
eharter, and an augmentation of arms, with the motto INVICT 
FIDELITATIS PR&MiUM. Np event of distmguished historical 
celebnty has occurred within the city since that period. 

Among the public buildings of Hereford, the CATHEDRAL, 
theugh deprived of much of its venerable appearance by the fall 
of the west front in the year 1786, still stands pre-eminently con- 
spicuous. This structure, as already mentioned, owes its origin to 
the murder of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, by the Mercian 
Kmg, Offa, whose many valuable denations to the Church which 
previously occupied the same site, and had been dedicated to St. 
Mary, has occasioned him to be sometimes considered as the foun- 
der of the New Cathedral (in the construction of whnch those gifts 
were applied) erected by Milfmd, a Viceroy, or Provincial Governor, 
under Egbert, about the year 825. The circumstances attending 
the murder of Ethelbert, are thus detailed by ancient historians. 


Offa, 


* Whuitelock’s Memoirs, fol. p. 184, under the date Dec, 26, 1645. 
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Offa, whose principles had been corrupted by the possession of 
wealth and dominion, invited Ethelbert to his palace at Sutton 
Walls, about three miles north-east from Hereford, under pretence 
of giving him his daughter m marriage. Here Offa, with Quendre- 
da, his Queen, received bim with much apparent kindness; but the 
latter, impelled by the ambition of procuring a uew, kingdom for 
her family, quickly obtamed the consent of Offa to violate all the 
ties of honor and hospitality, by putting their unfortunate guest to 
death. Some accounts relate that Ethelbert was beheaded ; but 
others state him to have been precipitated into a hollow space be- 
neath his bed chamber, where he was stifled by some partizans 10 
the service of the treacherous Queen, His body was first interred 
privately at Marden; but soon afterwards Offa gave orders for its 
removal to the Church at Hereford, where he erected a maguifi- 
cent tomb to his memory. 

Ethelbert, who had been considered as the possessor of various 
eminent qualifications, was soon regarded as a saint, and many mi- 
raculous events were affirmed to have occurred at the place of his 
interment. Miulfrid, the Viceroy of Mercia under Egbert, was in- 
duced to inquire into the truth of these reputed muracles, and the 
result of the investigation proved so satisfactory to him, that he 
determined to erect a new church of stone (/apedea st; uctura) on 
the site of the former, and in honor of St, Ethelbert. The ample 
grants made by Milfmd himself, were augmented by the revenues 
arising from the gifts of Offa, and still further inereased by the 
numerous offerings made by the pilgrims who flocked in multitudes 
to the shrine of the murdered King; so that the Cathedral was 
soon completed: but no description of its then state is supposed to 
exist. Within less than 200 years, however, it appears to have 
wholly fallen to decay; and was rebuilt by the munificence of 
Bishop Athelstan, or Ethelstan, who had been appointed to this 
See in the year 1012, and presided till the time of his decease in 
1055. In that same year the Cathedral itself was destroyed by 
fire, durmg the hostile incursion of the Welsh under Gryffyth, and 
the Earl of Chester.* it continued m ruims til about the year 


1074, 
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* See pages 441, 442. 
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1079, when Robert de Lozing, or Lozinga, was made Bishop of 
Hereford by Wiliam the Conqueror, and soon afterwards com- 
menced a new structure on the model of the Church of Aken, 
now Aix-la-Chapelle, in Germany.* Lozinga died in June, 1095, 
leaving the Cathedral unfinished; but his design was afterwards 
completed by Bishop Raynelm, Chancellor to the Queen of Henry 
the First, who was invested by the King with the ring and crosier 
about the year 10096, though he was not regularly consecrated till 
1107. He held the See till his death, m October, 1115; and in 
the Calendar of Obits, was recorded as a founder of the Church, 
“5 Kal. Oct. obttus RENELMI eptscopt, fundatoris ecclesze Sanctt 
Etkhelbertt~’ probably from the great extent of the work erected 
during his prelacy. ‘The central tower did not accord with the 
plan pursued by these Bishops, but was built about a century after 
the decease of the latter, by the Bishop Engidius de Braose, or 
Bruce, who possessed the See from the year 1200 to 1216: in 
allusion to this event, the model of a tower 1s displayed m the left 
hand of his effigies, which lies upon his monument in the Cathe- 
dral. The tower over the centre of the ancient west front, appears 
to have been the next addition; and from the style of its architec- 
ture, and the character of its ornaments, may be referred to the 
reign of Edward the Second, or beginning of that of Edward the 
Thud; about which period, also, some other alterations were pro- 
bably made im the interior of the Cathedral. Further alterations 
were made at Subsequent periods: the gieat west wiudow im the 
above front was made under the direction of William Lochard, 
a Canon in tlis Church, who died in September, 1458; and a 
beautiful north porch was erected by Bishop Booth, between 
the years 1516 and 1535. The choir was fitted up and deco- 
rated by Dean Tyler about the year 1720; but the last altera- 
tions of any considerable importance are of very recent date, and 
have been effected since the year 1786, when the tower over the 
west front gave way, and fell to the ground, destroying all the 


parts nmmediately beneath it, together with the adjoming parts of 
the 
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the nave. The west end has since been rebuilt under the direction 
of Mr. Wyatt, and the whole Cathedral been repaired. these 
alterations will be more particularly noticed m the ensuing descrip, 
tion of this fabric. 
The general plan of Hereford Cathedral is that of a cross, with 
a lesser transept towards the east, and a Chapel, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, beyond it. From the intersection of the nave and 
transept, rises a square stone tower, which had foimerly a spire of 
timber upon it, cased with lead, and rising ninety-two feet nm haght 
above the battlements; but this was pulled down durmg the late 
repairs, in order to relieve the arches of the tower from so much 
of the superincumbent weight. The greater transept 1s not uni- 
form, its north end being more spacious than the south; yet an 
additional building, now used as the Chapter House, but onrigi- 
nally employed as the Treasury, gives its appearance an air of 
symmetry. The Cathedral destroyed by Gryffyth and Algar, is 
supposed to have extended beyond the lines of the present building, 
and particularly towards the south-east, where, ‘ near the cloisters 
of the College,’ Silas Taylor, the Antiquary, discovered, about the 
year 1050, “* such stupendous foundations, such capitals and pe- 
destals, such well-wrought bases for arches, and such rare engra- 
vings, and mouldings of fnezes,” as left httle doubt wn his mind, 
but that they formed parts of the Church erected by Athelstan.* 
The extenor parts of the Cathedral are very dissimilar mn appear- 
ance, and particularly since the construction of the new west front, 
the architecture of which is extremely incongrous to the prmecsples 
of the style 1t pretends to imitate. Whatever was the cause of this 
departure from the ancient character of the building, whether it 
arose from the madequacy of the funds, or from the want of skill 
in the architect, its effects are certainly tobe larented, masmuch as 
they detract greatly from the sublinnty of the original design, The 
great door, as it now appears, can hardly be compared to any 
thing else than a very ill-tormed niche, with an obtuse arch, bonded 
by two buttresses, and surmounted by battlements, the great 
widow 
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window ists the high pointed style; and the centre terminates with 
battlements, and has an empty niche. Besides the buttresses above 
mentioned, the facade has two five-sided and two common but- 
tresses: the niches over the side doors are paltry in the extreme: 
the more beautiful front, whose place has been thus usurped, is 
described by Mr. Duncumb nearly as follows. 

The original west-front was carried of inthe Saxon style, as 
high as the roof of the nave in the centre, and of the aisles on the 
sides. At the west entrance, several series of small Saxon columns, 
with circular arches, intersecting each other, extended horizontally 
over the whole facade, and were divided from each other by lines, 
or mouldings, variously adorned. Uuder the first or lowest se- 
ries of arches, the billet ornament prevailed; under the second, 
the embattled frette; under the third, the nail-head; and under 
the fourth, the zig-zag: the bases, shafts, capitals, and most of the 
arches, were pjain; but some of the last were distmguished by the 
zig-zag, and others had the nail-head ornament, both of which 
decorated other parts of this front. ‘The entrance was under a re- 
cessed circular arch, supported by five plain pillars on each side ; 
and over the door and side aisles, mosaic patterns prevailed in the 
sculpture. ‘ On the centre of this front a tower was atterwards 
constructed in the pointed style: it was raised on long and trregu- 
lar shafts, aukwardly projecting from the inside of the orginal 
walls of the nave, affording an inadequate support, and proving, 
by their construction, that the tower itself formed no part of the 
original building or design.” The central widow, which was 
greatly enlarged, and altered mto the pointed form, in the be- 
ginomg of the reigh of Henry the Sixth, was divided honzontally 
into three parts, by stone transoms; and each was again divided 
perpendicularly, by mullions, into six lights, terminatmg above 
in trefoil arches. Over the point of the arch ‘“ was a human face, 
with foliage expanding on each side in the form of wings; this 
served as a corbel to a small ornamented column, winch rose to 
the parapet of the tower: on the sides of the window, under cin- 
quefoil arches, were efbgies, as large as life, of St. Paul and Bishop 
Cantilupe, towards the north; and of St. Peter, and King Ethel- 
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bert, towards the south: under the feet of each a quatrefoil was 
sculptured over a trefoil arch; and long and slender shafts, sup- 
porting cinquefoil arches, with pediments and pinnacles, enriched 
with crockets, completed this range of sculptural deeoration. Above 
the pinnacles were two rows of windows, four windows in each 
row. the upper contained two hghts in the lancet form; the lower 
was somewhat less simple: a single mullion divided each inte twe 
lights, as before, and reaching the head, branched off to the sides, 
formmg a trefoil arch over each light, from which an upright was 
carried to the curve of the window on each side, and completed 
the design. <A border, resembling the nail-head, crossed the tower 
horizontally above, between, and below the windows: a similar 
decoration was also carried down the corners of the tower: above 
the whole was an embattled parapet, decorated with the trefoil 
arch. Four square buttresses, with Saxon ornaments, projected 
from the sides of the tower; and the extremities of the front ter- 
minated in hexagonal pinnacles, surmounted with crosses: those 
in the centre reached above the parapet; but those on the sides 
were lower by one third part."* This tower was eighty feet in 
breadth, and 130 feet in height. Its fall was preceded by several 
intimations of its approaching fate, and some attempts were made 
to prevent it; but the decay had become too general to admit of 
this bemg effected. The aiches entirely gave way on the evening 
of Easter Monday, 1786, and the whole mass instantaneously be- 
came a heap of rums, The expence of rebuilding this portion of 
the Cathedral amounted to nearly 18,000]. and dbout 2000L 
more was appropriated to the general repair of the central tower, 
and other parts of the fabric: of these sums 7000l. were subscrib- 
ed by the clergy and laity, and the remaming 13,0001. charged 
on the estates of the church. ‘The incongruity of the style of the 
new work was not the only detriment which the Cathedral suffered 
through the fall of the tower; even the foundations of the west 
front were removed more inward, and the length of the nave was 
in consequence considerably diminished. 


The 
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The exterior of the nave on the north side presents much of its 
original character, though the tops of the buttresses, clerestory win- 
dows, parapets, &c. are modern: the principal windows eorrespond 
with those of the south side. The Pyrck, which forms the grand 
entrance on this front, and was built by Bishop Booth about the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, is “‘ constructed with 
four clusters of small pillars, supporting as many pointed arches, 
three of which are open to the Church-yard, and the fourth leads 
into the Cathedral. The columns are stx feet in height, and rise 
twelve feet from the level of their capitals to the crown of the 
arch, making it lofty and pointed. The capitals are plain and cir- 
cular, divided into several laminz, gradual decreasing in their 
circumference from that which is uppermost. Thé three principal 
mouldings of the arch leading into the church are curiously sculp- 
tured; the first commences on the one side, immediately above the 
capital, with the representation of the half length of a man, appa- 
rently wearing a coronet; on the other side is a human head, 
with a mitre; fruit and foliage, not ill executed, complete the de- 
sign of this moulding, the stem of the foliage being grasped in the 
hand of the half length figure. The next moulding begins above 
the capital, with a female figure resting on one knee; sie also sup- 
ports foliage above ; and the design is repeated until it reaches the 
opposite capital. ‘The third, or outer moulding, consists of a se- 
ries of figures of men and animals, each six inches m length: it 
commences with a representation of a male religious, with a cowl, 
scrip, and staff; the second is a female, with a book ; the third, a 
half length human figure, termimating in the tail of a fish, the 
fourth, a male, playing on a wind mstrument, resembling a bag- 
pipe; the fifth, an animal resembling a dragon; the sixth, a fe- 
male m the attitude of devotion; the seventh, another female; 
from the eighth to the sixteenth, are generally fanciful beasts, or 
extravagant mixtures of the buman and brute species; the se- 
venteenth 1s a nutred religivus, reaching the point of the arch. 
The opposite side of this mouldmg begins with a male human 
figure, somewhat defaced, the second 1s an old man, m a distorted 
attitude of devotion; the third is a bird, hke a raven; the fourth, 
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un extravagant beast; the fifth and sixth, female religions; the 
seventh, foliage; the eighth and ninth, female religious; the tenth, 
a bird; the eleventh, twelfth, and so on to the seventeenth, male 
and female religious. The roof is vaulted with stone, and divided 
by ribs into angular compartments, with quatrefoils, and other fo- 
liage, at their intersections, On each side of the north or front 
arch, is an hexagonal turret, having winding stair-cases, which lead 
to a small Chapel over the porch : these turrets have windows on 
all sides, except the two which attach to the Cathedral. Ou the 
sides of the front or outer arch, are also three quatrefoils, in cir. 
cles ornamented with foliage; above is a windew, under an arch 
less pointed than those of the porch, and supported by small cir- 
cular columns. ‘This porch projects before the more ancient porch 
of the Cathedral, which is also vaulted with stone, and has mbs 
which diverge m three directions from each corner; those on the 
sides form the arch of their respective walls; and those m the mid- 
die meet ma centre orb, adorned with foliage . similar ribs also 
meet the orb at right angles from the opposite sides. In the east 
wall is a niche, eighteen inches high, under a tretoul arch, adorned 
with crockets.”* 

At the south-east angle of the ancient porch & a small circular 
tower, with a winding stair-case; this reaching above the parapet, 
termimates in pediments, ornamented with crockets on the sides, 
and the heads of animals on the top. The north end ot the grea 
Transepé is plain, but the summit is embattled, and gts sides are 
strengthened by massive buttresses. On the east and west sides 
are two very lofty and narrow windows, of three lights, under 
sharp pointed arches, with small] circular columns and mouldings; 
above are corbels; and still higher, on the parapet ‘towards the 
west, is sculptured a range of tretoil arches. On the east side are 
also two of the ancient Norman windows, with circular arches; to- 
gether with another small and circular tower, formed in the angle, 
and reaching above the roof of the transept. Between this and the 
lesser transept 1s a low Chapel, built by Bishop Stanbury, about 
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the middle of the fifteenth century, and having two windows undér 
obtuse arches. The arches of the windows on the north and east 
sides of the smaller transept, are also of the obtuse form; and on 
the northern summit of this transept is a low and plain cross: the 
buttresses between the windows are very shelving and prominent. 
On the north side of the Chapel dedicated to Our Lady, but 
now used as the Lzbrary, “ are six windows, of the lancet form, 
supperted by small circular pillars, similar to those in use at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; and not uncommon in the 
reign of Edward the First. Between these are circles excavated in 
the wall, having in the centres human faces, and other devices 3 
above is a series of intersectmg arches and columns, the capitals 
of which are adorned with fohage: a plam parapet surmounts the 
whole. A porch, vaulted and groined with stone, projects on this 
side, and leads to the vaults under the Chapel. the outer arch 1s 
pointed, with a plain round moulding over it, the inner arch ts 
also pointed, but has the zig-zag ornament the columns are plain 
and circular, and the capitals have some foliage on them. The 
east end of this Chapel has five Iancet windows; those on the sides 
gradually declining m height from that m the centre. between 
each, on the sides, are two niches under trefoil arches, above are 
sculptured lozenges and other ornaments, of an oblong form: 
still higher rs a series of pointed trefoil arches, with battlements 
above, and pinnacles at the angles. The windows on the south 
side are alsq of the lancet form, but are divided into two lights by 
a single mullion. above them is sculptured a range or series of 
Saxon arches and pillars, intersecting each other: sull higher is a 
second series of sinular arches, these are without columns, and 
form what 1s called the co7zbel table. A small Chapel, built by 
Bishop Audley, at the latter end of the fifteenth century, projects 
on tlis side, and forms three parts of a hexagon; each part con 
tains two windows under the flat or obtuse arch, introduced about 
that period. the upper wmdows are divided into six compartments, 
by two mullions and a transom, much ornamented, the head ss 
also ramified into many fancitul divisions the lower windows are 
smaller, and of more simple construction. The parapet above 1s 
embattled, 
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etnbattled, and has a row of small clustered pillars, sculptured 
immediately under it, and supporting trefoil arches.”* 

The south end of the smaller transept has two large windows, 
each divided by mullions into four principal hghts, with cinquefoil 
arches; the spaces above terminate m a trefoil in the centre, and 
another on each side the east windows consist each of four 
lights under trefoil arches on the summit, towards the south, is a 
small! stone cross. The south end of the great transept has “ one 
large window under an obtuse arch, and a second, in a circular 
form above it, which includes a trefoil. The former is divided 
into six long and narrow lights, under cinquefoil arches; and the 
head is similarly divided mnto twelve parts, under trefoil arches: 
the courses of stone about if plainly demonstrate that this form is 
an alteration from the original window, and the same 1s observable 
in a more pointed window towards the west. This side has also a 
smaller wimdow under an obtuse arch, containing three- principal 
lights, sub-divided by transoms, and each light 1s terminated by a 
cinquefoil arch. the ancient form of this modernized window is 
probably to be collected from the Saxon arch, and zig-zag orna- 
ments, of one in the same wall, the use of which has been super- 
seded by that described, but above it 1s still to be seen a corre- 
sponding range of Saxon arches and columns.”+ Tue principal 
windows on the south side of the nave, are seven in number, with 
strong projecting buttresses between them, they consist, like those 
on the north side, of four hghts under trefoil arches, the head 
having a cinquefoil in the centre, with two trefoils under it: above 
are corbels, representing roses, foliage, and heads of men and ani- 
mals. The clerestory wmdows, which form part of the new work 
of the nave, are also under pointed arches, with corbels above, 
designe t to imitate the former. 

The great or Central Tower has lost much of its primitive cha- 
racter from modern raparations: in its origimal state it ‘“‘ was mas- 
sive and embattled; the whole was nchly studded over with nail- 
head ; and it was further distinguished by the round moulding, 
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triangular frefte, zig-zag, and other appropriate ornaments in the 
Saxon style: but, although the form and decorations were thus 
strictly Saxon, the disposition of these ornaments were in confor- 
mity to the pointed style ; whilst each side of the tower contained 
two ranges of lights, four in each range, and of the lancet form.” 
When the spire, which has been already mentioned as having 
stood upon this tower, was taken down during the late repairs, 
among the other alterations, the battlements were raised somewhat 
higher; pinnacles and crockets were placed at the angles; and 
the effect of additional heght was given to the tower itself, by 
flattening, or reducing, to an obtuse angle, the roofs of the nave 
and transepts.* 

The interior of the Cathedral is still very interesting; though its 
former venerable appearance has been greatly destroyed by recent 
alterations, and by the removal of various sepulchral memorials, 
paiuted glass, &c. The nave is separated from the aisles by a 
double row of massive eolumns, sustaining circular arches, curiously 
decorated with mouldings of zig-zag, nail-head, lozenges, inter- 
woven twigs, and other ornaments: most of the capitals are plainly 
sculptured, but those nearest to the choir display some well exe- 
cuted foliage. The arch adjoining the south side of the choir, 
has, however, been altered from its original form, and stripped 
of its ornaments: the arches also nearest the west deor, have been 
rebuilt in a plain manner smce the fall of the west end. Over the 
arches, and Ammediately below the windows of the nave, is 2 
range of arcades under pointed arches, sustained on small clus- 
tered columns. The whole roof is vaulted, and gromed with 
stone, and divided, by ribs, into compartments of vanous forms : 
some of the orbs are adorned with human heads and foliage; and 
on one of them, in the south aisle, is a whole-length male figure 
in an oblong shield, The entrance into the south end of the great 
transept is-under a low and pointed arch, which originally reached 
almost to the ceiling, but has been partly filled up; and over the 
door is a niche and pedestal: somewhat lower, on each side, is a 
smaller pedestal. ‘The north end of the great transept, called Sz. 
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Catherine's Aisle, is now used as the parochial Church of St. 
Johu Baptist: this is divided from a smaller aisle, on the east, “ by 
two arches on small clustered columns, having plain capitals on 
the side pillars, and a kind of volute to those in the centre; these 
arches are decorated with ribbed mouldings, in various patterns; 
that in the middie consists of a senes of small quatrefvils, in open 
work, which has a very light and handsome appearance; the outer 
mouldmg rests on human heads as corbels. Above is a range of 
arcades, ander trefoil arches of elegant workmanship; each arcade 
is divided mto three open compartments by small columns, clus- 
tered and circular; the head of every arch is ornamented with 
three quatrefoils in circles: the mouldmgs correspond with these 
of the arches, having the middle ornamented as before ; and those 
on the sides mbbed. Between the outer mouldings of the several 
arches, the wali is well sculptured in a Mosaic pattern, represent- 
ing four leaves expanded m each square: a cornice, similar to the 
ormamented moulding, extends horizontally over the whole, which 
comprises six arcades."* The opposite or west wall, 1s less deco- 
rated; but it coutains a handsome circular arch, originally used as 
a window: the arch is ornamented with a double row of zig-zag, 
restiug on circular columns, with square capitals. the base of this 
window projects, and is marked with the hatched ornament.t+ 
Before the late alterations, the windows of the nave were adorned 
with the arms of various noble famihes, &c. in pamted glass. 

The nave is terminated by a plam screen, through which is the 
entrance to the Chozr, under a poimted arch: above is a large and 
well-toned organ, over which a noble circular arch extends, and 
supports the west side of the tower; the arch is decorated with 
zig-zag and nail-head ornaments. The choir is lofty, and well 
proportioned ; it contains fifty stalls, with ornamental canopies m 
the pointed style: these, though composed of wood, are painted 
“of a stone color; under the seats are carved various grotesque and 
ludicrous devices and figures. Above the oak wainscotting on the 
sides of the altar, are mch open circular arches, with others still 
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Ingher in the pointed style: a flight of seven steps lead to the al- 
tar, which has a sumptuous and elegant appearance.* 

The eastern termmation of the Cathedral 1s formed by the Cha- 
pel of our Lady, now used as the Lebrary, and contaming a va- 
luable collection of books and manuscripts, arranged in classes: 
most of them relate to ecclesiastieal history. One of the greatest 
curiosities in this Chapel, is an ancient Map of the world, on vel- 
lum, illunnnated with git Saxon letters, and having inscrptions in 
black leiter The different places appear to be marked by animals, 
houses, &c. but the whole 1s so thickly covered by dirt; that the 
full desizn cannot be traced. This map 1s contained within a 
frame ornamented by foliage in the pointed style, and had orginally 
shutters to preserve it from injury, it was discovered under a pile 
of lumber some years ago, and is even now sufficiently neglected. 
The windows 1m this part of the building are in the lancet form, 
and are separated trom each other by receding clusters of small 
pillars, supporting pointed arches, richly ornamented with foliage 
and single leaves, in open-work of great elegance and lightness: 
the capitals of the pillars are similarly ornamented, and quatrefoils 
in circles are introduced over the windows. Beneath the hbrary is 
a vault, or crypt, which has of late years acquired the name of 
Golgotha, from its having been made a place of deposit for the 
human bones disturbed in the repairs of the Cathedral. 


The 


* In the possession of the Rev Mr. Russel, a Canon of this Cathe- 
dral, 18 a curious antique portable Shrzne, considered as that of St. 
Ethelbert, a good engraving of whichis given in Duncumb’s Collec- 
tions Its height 1s exght inches and a half, sts Jength, seven inches, its 
breacth, three inches and a half. It 1s formed of oak, covered with 
plates of copper enamelled, and ornamented with gilding. ‘The front 
and sides are ornamented with figures, the heads of which are in rehefs 
but the back part has only four small leaves repeated in square compart- 
ments. <A red cross 1s painted within the shrine, on a part stained with 
a dark liquid. ‘The representations on the outside are supposed to al- 
lude to the circumstances attending the death of Ethelbert. 


The colors 
of the enamels are blue, green, yellow, white, and red. 


> 
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The interior of Brshop Audley’s Chapel, which opens into the 
library, “ has a vaulted roof, groined with stone, and divided by 
small ribs into various compartments; the ground of which is 
painted blue; and the ribs red, with gilt edges. The centre orb 
has a representation of the Virgin Mary, gilt, and surrounded with 
a glorv of the same: on the orb are the ancient and modern arms 
of the See, and also those of the Deanery; others are decorated 
with foliage, and various appropriate ornaments. A gothic screen 
“separates this Chapel from the hbrary, and 1s painted and gilt, to 
correspond with the ceilmg. Nineteen sats and religious persons 
are represented on this screen, ina range above ; and others form 
a series below; they are placed m compartments, or niches, under 
canopies; and the whole 1s well wrought in stone, and richly paunt- 
ed in various colours,” 

In the passage, or aisle, on the north side of the choir, project- 
mg into the burial ground, is the Chapel erected by Bishop Stan- 
bury; the roof of which 1s vaulted, and adorned with sculptured 
niches, cinquefoils, and other devices. Some well executed fo- 
liage also ornaments the walls, which, on the north and west sides, 
are also decorated with shields, some of them allusive to scriptural 
subjects , and others displaying the arms of Stanbury, of the See 
and Deanery of Hereford, &c. 

The general dimensions of this Cathedral are as follows. extreme 
length, 325 feet, from the west door to the choir, 130 feet; 
length of the choir, ninety-six feet; from the choir to the hbrary 
door, twenty-four feet; length of the hbrary, seventy-five feet ; 
extent of the great transept, 100 feet; breadth of the nave and 
side aisles, seventy-four feet ; breadth of the nave, thirty-eight feet ; 
height of the body of the Church, nwety-one feet; height from 
the area to the vaulting, seventy feet.* 

The Sepulchral Memorials in this structure are still numerous ; 
though many were defaced, and swept away, at the Reformation ; 
others were demolished in the time of the Civil Wars, when the 
library, and other parts, suffered greatly; many are concealed by 


Gg the 


‘ 


Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. I. p. 581, 582. The length of the 
pave is now fifteen feet less than 1t was before the fall of the west front. 
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the pews ia the north trausept, “and more (brasses) were asc~ 
cidentally sold amongst the old materials, disposed of atter the 
general repair in 1786: the last, which in a considesable degree 
might have supplied the want of apprepnate decerations in the 
new part of the Church, were fortunately rescued from the furnace 
hy a friend of the arts, and are now placed in the collection of 
Richard Gough, Esq.”* 

One of the most celebrated of the tombs, or monuments, is that 
to the memory of the Bishop, THomMas CANTILUPE, who died 
ia the year 1282, and was canonized in 1310. The reputed 
sanctity of this prelate occasioned his tomb to be visited by pil- 
grins and travellers fram all parts of Europe; and it is still regard- 
ed with veneration by the Cathoics. It 1s composed of free-stone, 
in the altar form, and had originally a figure or effigies of the 
Bishop, inlaid in brass, together with two tablets, and an inscrip- 
tion round the verge ot the same metal; but these are all lost or 
destroyed : above, over the whole tomb, is a lew stone canopy, 
supported on each side by six trefoil arches, and by two at the 
west end; the end towards the east is attached to the wall: the 
arches rest on low circular pillars, with square capitals. Round 
the tomb, below these, under corresponding, but cinquefoil niches, 
are small full-length effigies of fourteen kmghts in armour, bearing 
shields: these figures have been much mutilated. Cantilupe is 
said ta have been the last Englishman who obtained the honor of 
canonization; and Matthew of Westminster records that 163 mi-_ 
racles were performed at this tomb in a short space of tame. So 
great, indeed, was the reputation. which he obtained, that the 
succeeding Bishops é6f Herefard waved thei ancient arms, which 
were azure, three crowns, or, and had been boruve by Ethelbert, 
and the other Kings of the East Angles, ia order to assume the 
paterpal coat of Cantilupe, viz gules, three leopards heads jessant, 
a Reur de lis, or; and these arms have been continued to the 
prezent time.t Under 

* Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. I. p. 581. In that splendid work, 
the ‘ Sepulchral Monuments’ by the above learned antiquary, several 
of the tombs, &c. n Hereford Cathedral, have been engraved. 


+ Duncumb’s Cellections, Vol. I. p. 470.. 
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Under a lofty arch, which opens from the aisle of the above 
transept into the passage next the choir, is an altar monument in 
commemoration of BisHoP AQU A- BLANC4,whose effigies, mitred, 
and clad in episcopal robes, les on the tomb beneath a stone 
canepy, ‘“ supported by twelve light pillars on each side, forming 
six compartments in the lancet form, and terminating im trefoil 
arches: above, are three quatrefoils; and still higher, as many 
trefoils, all in circles, under small pamted canopies, ornamented 
with crockets, &c. The whole is a beautiful specimen of the rich 
and light effect of the pointed style of architecture: it was formerly 
gilt and painted in a costly manner; but is now of a plain stone 
color.”"* This Bishop died of the lepresy, in November, 1268: 
his heart was interred m a monastery which he had founded at 
Aqua-bella, in Savoy, the place of his birth: several benefactions 
were made to the Church of Hereford by this prelate. 

In the north wall of the Libray, under recessed arches, are two 
ancient monuments, traditionally recorded to commemorate Hu M- 
PHREY DE Bouun, Earl of Hereford, and his Countess; and, 
perhaps, with more justice than those attributed to the same per- 
sons in Glocester Cathedral, Mr. Gough has observed, however, 
that the arms (uow defaced) denote the husband to be a Bohun, 
though not an Earl of Hereford.+ His effigies represent bim in 
close armour, with the hands clasped on the breast, and a dog 
at his feet. Over him ws a stone canopy, nchly sculptured in the 
pointed style ; and in front of the canopy are two buman figures 
sitting; one holding a globe and a scroll, and the other with the 
hands clasped, as ip prayer. The effigies of the Countess les un- 
der a plain arch, on a tomb, the verge of which is studded with 
roses and human faces in alternate succession; she 1s babited as 
a nun, and has her hands clasped on her bieast, and a dog at her 
feet. The Lady Chapel, says the antiquary just quoted, was pro- 
bably erected by this lady, ‘‘ as the ancient painting under the 
arch,” shows her in a nun’s veil, as on the tomb, with a church 

in 


* Duncumb's Collections, Vol. I. p. 569. 
+ Additions to Camden, Vol. Il. -«p. 452. 
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in her hand, and pointing to a Chapel at its east end, which she 
presents to the Virgin on her throne.’’* 

Under an arch in the south wall, and in which are two basons, 
or cavities, for holy water, 1s placed the mutilated effigies of a la- 
dy wearing a coronet. on her surcoat were painted the arms of 
England, which are now almost defaced: this figure was dug up 
some years ago in the entrance to this Chapel. Under another 
arch, in the same wall, lies the efhyies of DEAN BEREW, or Bore- 
rue on the front of the arch are several boars passant, with leaves 
of rue in their mouths, 1m allusion to his name. 

In tlie passage on the east side of the’ choir, im arches of the 
walls, are altar monuments of several Bishops, with their effigies 
episcopally habited, and also a large slab, beautitully mlaid with 
brass, in memory of DEAN FROWCESTRE, who died in the year 
1529. The effigies of the Dean 1s represented under a handsome 
canopy, richly adorned, and supported by samts beneath, are 
Latin Verses on a tablet; and round the verge of the stone an in- 
scription in black letter. 

In the south end of the great transept is an altar monument, of 
alabaster, im commemoration of ALEXANDER DENTON, and 
ANNE, his first wife; their effigies are placed on the tomb, toge- 
ther with that of an infant in swaddling clothes. The lady died 
in 1566, in her eighteenth year, and was buried here, as appears 
from the inscription, which also represents this spot as her hus- 
band’s grave, but erroneously, as he was interred at Hillesdon, in 
1576, having married a second lady, who was likewise buried at 
the same place. Against the west wall of this transept 1s a hand- 
some monument in memory of DEAN TYLER, who died in July, 
1724, and of SARAH, his lady, who died in November, 1726. 

In the Choir, and fillang up nearly the whole space beneath one 
of the arches on the north side, 1s an elaborate monument to the 
memory of BisHoPp Bissrk, and BrRipGET, his Lady, who was 
daughter of Thomas, Duke of Leeds, and was Countess of Plymouth 

6 by 


* Additions to Camden, Vol. II. p. 452. 
+ Willis’s Cath. Vol. I. p. 502. 
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by her first marriage : ~ne rormer died in September, 1721; and 
the latter in Mav, 1718. In an arch on the north side of the 
altar, is the tomb of BisHop BENNET, who died in October, 
1615. and whose effigies bes under a canopy supported by black 
marble columns of the Connthian order. Near this, on an altar- 
monument, is the ethgies of Bishop BRAOSE, episcopally habited, 
and sustaining the model of a tower in his left hand: he died ia 
November, 12:5. 

In the south aisle of the nave is an interesting, though mutilated 
tomb, in memory of Sik RICHARD PEMBRUGE, or BRYDGEs, 
an ancester of the Lords Chandos, who was Kuight of the Garter 
in the time of Edward the Third, and died in 1375. Hus effigies 
represents him in close armour, with his hauds in the attitude of 
prayer, and a greyhound at his feet. The nght leg of this figure 
having been broken off, and lost, 1ts place has been supphed by a uew 
one of wood, on which the mechanic has absurdly carved a second 
garter, not knowing that this badge of the Order is by etiquette con- 
fined to the left leg: the arms of the deceased are repeated round 
the tomb on several slields in quatrefoils. In the opposite ausle, 
under a pomted arch, with a cinquefoil top msing to a pediment, 
with gilt crockets and a finial, 1s the effigies of Bishop Booth, 
clad in a rich episcopal habit, with his head reposing on a pillow, 
on éach side of which 1s an angel. this prelate died i May, 
1535. 

Besides the personages already mentioned, many others of emi- 
nence have been interred in this Cathedral: among them are the 
following Bishops, the dates that follow their names were the years 
of their decease. Robert de Lozing, 1095, Raynelm, 1115; Gal 
frid de Clive, 11:19; Robert de Betun, 1148 , Robert de Melun, 
1167, Robert Fohot, 1186; Willham le Vere, 1199; Mapenor, 
1219, Swinfield, 1316; Thomas Charlton, 1313 ; Tnilleck, 1361; 
Lewis Charlton, 1369; Trevanant, 1389; Stanbury, 1474; Mayo, 
or Mayew, 1516; Westtaling, 1601; Lindsell, 1634; Field, 1636 ; 
Croft, 1691; Butler, 1802. John Philips, the Poet, was also bu- 
ried here, in the year 1708, at the age of thirty-two: an inscnbed 
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slab, in the north part of the great transept, marks the place of 
his interment.* 

* Under the second window of the south aisle, is a curious and 
very ancient fomt, recently brought from another part of the 
Church: the diameter is nearly three feet, and the sides four 
inches in thickness, leaving a vacuity sufficiently large for the 1m- 
mersion of infants. On the outside are represented, in relief, the 
twelve apostles in as many niches, ynder Saxon arches, studded 
with the narl-head ornament, and supported on pillars with fohaged 
capitals, and further ornamented with the spiral band, zig-zag, and 
other corresponding decorations. Over the figures of the apostles, 
which are fifteen inches in height, and much mutilated, is a broad 
band encircling the whole, marked in relief with a sernes of orna- 
ment, resembling the letter T, alternately inverted : the whole 1s of 
common stone, and supported on the backs of four sea-hons.”*+ 

Almost all the buildings depeadent on the Cathedral are situa- 
ted on its south side, where also was formerly a beautiful Caap- 
TER House, and a Chapel of very high antiquity. The former 
stood at a short distance from the end of the great transept, and 
was elegantly constructed in the pointed style of architecture. Its 
form was decagonal; and the roof was sustamed ia the centre by a 
single pillar, finely ornamented with figures, and other devices : 
the fan-work of the vaulting was extremely fine; the mbs sprung 
from stone arches resting on corbels between the windows. Be- 
neath every window was a square compartment, containing five 
niches, in each of which was a well-painted figure, as large as hfe : 
these represented Our Saviour, the Apostles, and vanous Saints, 
Kings, Bishops, and other personages. The demolition of this 
structure was commenced durnng the Civil Wars, when it was 
stripped of its covering of lead, and exposed to the weather: its 
destruction was accelerated about the beginning of the last cen- 

tury 


* The cenotaph to the memory of this Poet in Westminster Abbey, 
was erected at the expense of Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord 


Chancellor. 
+ Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. I. p. 539. 
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tury by Bishop Bisse (who pulled part of it down, in order to ap- 
ply the materials to the reparations of the Episcopal Palace,) and 
has been wholly accomplished in the present, by the Chapter of 
Hereford, who have lately taken down the interesting remains.” 

A more glaring example of worse than Gothic barbarity of 
taste, occurred here during the prelacy of Bishop Egerton, who 
procured a commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury to in- 
spect the condition of the ANCIENT CHAPEL, which stood be- 
tween the south side of the Bishop’s Cloisters and the Palace. 
This Chapel was unquestionably Saxon, and of very early date. 
Dr. Stukeley has observed, that the architecture of the roof bore 
resemblance to that which prevailed during the declension of the 
Roman Empire.t Mr. Gough remarks, that it was not improba- 
bly antecedent to the Cathedral, as well as to the Palace { and 
Browne Willis supposed it Roman work. It was wholly built of 
stone; the ground-plan, mdependent of the choir, and the space 
occupied by the west front, and its deeply-recessed entrance, 
formed a perfect square of about forty-two feet. The interior 
was divided into an upper and lower story; the roof was con- 
structed with much skill, and supported by four massive columns 
rising from the ground, and from which arches were turned every 
way: above the roof rose a square cupola, ternunating pyramidically. 
The upper story, or Chapel, was dedicated to St. Magdalen, and 
had several pillars agaist the walls, formed of entire stones: the 
lowe1 Chapel was dedicated to St. Catherme. The psincipal en- 
trance was on the west, under a retiring arch, or series of arches, 
stxteen or eighteen feet deep; at the outward and inner extremities 
of which were columns ef single stones ten feet high. there was 
also an entrance in the middle both of the north and south sides: 
the walls were three feet and a half thick. This interesting speci- 
men of the architecture of remote ages, was returned, by the Van- 
dals who examined it under the commission, as ‘ rumous and use- 

less,” 


* The annexed View represents the principal part of the Ruin as 
it appeared previous to the late removal. 


+ Iter. Cur. Vol. I. ¢ Additions to Camden, Vol. II. p. 452. 
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less;” and orders were given by the Bishop for its deniolition; 
though “ it was well known at the tine that less than 20}. would 
have put it mto as good repair as it had been in dumng four hun. 
dred years!”* and so strongly were the stones cemented togethers 
that after one-third of the Chapel had been taken down, the work 
of destruction was for that time relinquished, on account of the 
expence, which had even then amounted to upwards of 501. Pre- 
vious, however, to the year 1757, it must have been wholly de- 
stroyed , as the engraving in Taylor’s Plan of Hereford, which was 
published in the spring of that year, describes it as ‘a Chapel now 
taken down.’ That the memory of such a venerable edifice ntight 
not be lost, a View of it was also engraved by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, with a ground-plan. 

The Bishop's Clowters, wiuch form the communication between 
the Cathedral and the Palace, inclose an area of about 100 feet 
square, appropriated to the purposes of sepulture, and distinguished 
by the name of Our Lady’s Arbour the arches of the windows 
are obtuse, but the windows theinselves are diversified by various 
rainifications. The west side of these cloisters was destroyed mi 
the tme of Edward the Sixth, and a Grammar Schoo/ erected on 
the site. this also having become greatly decayed, was taken down 
about the year 1760, and a larger building was erected on the 
spot by subscription, ‘* under an engagement that, in addition to 
the uses of a school, it should be applied to the trienmal meetings 
of the thre€ Choirs of Hereford, Worcester, and Glocester, and 
to other public occasions: from this application it has been termed 
the Muszc Room.”* The materials of winch it 1s built, are partly 
stone, and partly brick its length 1s eighty feet, 1ts breadth forty, 
and its heighth the same. This school has the pnvilege of present- 
ing to fifteen scholarships at St. John’s College, Cambndge, in 
turn with Manchester and Marlborough . 1t presents hkewise to fif- 
teen scholarships at Brazen Nose College, Oxtord. This school 
was founded in 1384, under the auspices of Bishop Gilbert. 

The Bzshop’s Palace 1s an ancient building, pleasantly situated 
at a little distance trom the banks of the Wye _ its outward appear- 


» ance 
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ance is by no means prepossessing, though many of the apartments 
are fitted up with elegance; the garlens are extensive, and occupy 
a gentle dechiwity contiguousto the river. The Deanery and Picbcn- 
dal Houses, the latter of which are generally piven to the residen- 
taaries, are situated nearly opposite the north-east angle of the Ca- 
thedral, but display nothmg remarkable. ‘The Collcze is a venera- 
ble pile of stone building, surroundmg a quadrangie ot about 100 
feet, and appropriated to the uses of the Vicars Choral. This ap- 
pears to have been erected about the time of Edward the Fowih, 
and principally from the benefactions of Bishop Stanburvy, before 
which the Vicars Choral had their residence in Castle Street. be- 
sides the apartments for the vicars, 1t contaius a spacicus Common 
Hall, a small Chapel, and a Library, but the two latter are in 
a state of dilapidation. The Cathedral-Yard was long the burial- 
ground for all the parishes in the city, and for many ot the adjaceut 
out-parishes; but since the year 1791, the city parishes have eacha 
provided distinct places of mterment. 

The Members of Herefoid Cathedral, are the Eustop, Dean, 
two Archdeacons, 1x resedentiary Canons, mcluding the Dean, a 
Lecturer, a Chancellor of the Diocese, a Chancellur of the Cathe- 
dral, a Treasuer, a Sub-Treasurer, a Precentor, twenty-eight 
Prebendaries, a karst and Second Master ot the Grammar School, 
a Chapter Clerk, twelve Vicars Choral, bemg priests, mcludny a 
Custos, an Organist, Seven Choristers, a Verger, and two Sextons. 
the Dean and residentiary Canons constitute the Chafler.* The 
episcopal jurisdiction extends ove: the whole county of Hereford, 
with the exception of eight parishes, which form part of the dio- 
cese of St. David’s, and also includes a4 very considerable portion 
of Shropshire, four parishes in Monmouthshire, eeht in Badnor- 
shire, six in Montgoineryshire, and tiventy-one m Worcestersie. 
The present value of the Bishoprick 1s about 2000]. per annum 


Previous 


* Duncumb’s Collections. ** The Dean and Chopter of Hereford, by 
their procurators, but the Dean and Arch-deacon in their persons, were 
summoned to attend Parhament, with the Nobles and Prelates of the 
realm, in the thirty-fourth and t'nrty-seventh years of Fdward the 
Third, and twice afterwards.” Ibid from Harl, MS 
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Previous to the Civil Wars, Hereford contained five distinct 
Cuurcues, besides the Cathedral, viz. St. Peter's, All Saints, 
St. Nicholas’s, St. Martin’s, and St. Owen’s: the Church of St. 
John Baptist appears to have been at all times an appendage to the 
Cathedral. St. Martm’s and St. Owen’s were destroyed during the 
siege 10 1645. St. Peter’s was founded soon after the Norman 
Conquest, by Walter de Lacy, who had attended the Conqueror 
to England, and was rewarded for his services with various ma- 
nors and lands in Herefordslire, and other counties. After the 
completion of the Church, the founder was accidentally killed by 
falling from the battlements, as he was mspecting the work: this 
occurrence, according to the Monasticon, happened in the calends 
of April, 1085. Hugh de Lacy, son of Walter, A.D. 1101, gave 
this church, with all its appurtenances, to the Abbey of St. Peter’s 
at Glocester, by which: donation a religious fraternity, which his 
father had instituted here, in honor of St. Guthlac, became sub- 
ject to that foundation, and was removed into Bye Street suburb. 
After the Dissolution, the great tythes of this Church were annexed 
to the revenus of the See of Hereford. No fewer than four 
Chantries had been founded here previous to the Dissolution : one 
of them, now the vestry, was originally open to the chancel; the 
piscma yet remains; as does also another piscina, in the north 
aisle, where the service of two of the chantries is supposed to have 
been performed. The nave 1s separated from the aisles by octagon 
columns oh the south side, and by clustered pillars on the north. 
On each side of the chancel are seven ancient stalls, thought to 
have been designed for the use of the brothers of St. Guthlac’s 
Priory: these are very elegantly carved mto pannels, quatrefoils, 
&c. and have hight and beautiful canopies of fret-work: the seats 
have carved figures beneath them, simular to those of the stalls ia 
the Cathedral. ‘This church was repaired, and partly rebuilt, in 
the year 1793, at the expense of the parishioners. ‘The rectory of 
St. Owen’s was united to this in the tame of Charles the Second, 
but the right of individual patronage was preserved. - 

All Saints Church was given, by Henry the Third, to the Mas- 
ter and Brethren of the Hospital of St. Anthony, in Vienna, who 
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appear to have formed a small society here to superintend their 
property, as early as the twenty-second of Edward the First. 
This edifice consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles, with a 
tower rising from the ground, and terminating in a lofty and well 
proportioned spire: the tower overhangs its base considerably on 
the north side, but is sustained in its present situation by two new 
buttresses. The nave is separated from the aisles by circular co- 
lumns, sustaining pointed arches: the roof is of timber, with an- 
cient projecting angel brackets, pierced pannels, and pendants of 
foliage and flowers. Here are several stalls, supposed to have 
been appropriated to the brethren of the above society; the elbows 
eahibit grotesque carvings of men and animals; and the lower part 
of the seats are also filled with whimsical representations, particu- 
larly a monstrous caricature of a Monk: the canopies are light 
and elegant, and are beautifully ornamented with fret-work of 
quatrefoils, roses, and foliage. Here, as at St. Peter's, were four 
Chantries, the collective revenues of which were, at the period of 
their dissolution, of the estimated value of 20]. 1s. 6id. per an- 
num. Under the west end of this fabric, and contiguous to it, 
are several subterraneous passages and vaulted apartments, The 
south porchis embattled, and supported by buttresses; the entrance 
is under an open cinquefoil arch. St. Martin’s, which is now an- 
nexed to this parish, was originally the Mother Church, as appears 
by a valuation made in the time of Edward the First, in which All 
Saints is distinguished as the Chapel. St. Nicholas’ Church is a 
small edifice, consisting of a nave, north aisle, and cancel: this 
fabric has been recently repaired, but is still in a state of decay; 
and the chancel has the singular appearance of falling two ways, 
the north and south walls both leanmg outwards. Here were two 
Chantries in honor of the Virgin Mary, endowed with lands to the 
amount of 91. 11s. 41d. per annum. Besides the above places of 
divine worship, Hereford contains a Meeting House for each of 
the following denominations of sectarists; Methodists, Dissenters, 
Roman Cathohecs, and Quakers. 

VoL. VI. JuLy, 1805. Hh Various 
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Various monasteries and religious houses existed in this city 
and its suburbs previous to the Reformation; but most of them 
are now down, and the sites are occupied by other buildings. 
The oldest foundation, independant of that of the Cathedral, was 
a Community of Prebendaries in honor of St. Cuthbert; and 
whose Chapel, according to Leland, “ was once a #fayre building 
of a circular forme.” These Ptebendaries, according to the same 
author, were removed to St. Peter’s Church, by Walter de Lacy, 
under the appellation of St. Guthlac’s Fraternity; and from thence, 
as before mentioned, his son, Hugh de Lacy, again removed them 
into the Bye Street suburb, where a house was built for therr re- 
ception, and afterwards obtained the name of St. GuTHLAC’S 
Priory. Here the secular brethren, by a change in their ordi- 
nances, became a Cell of Benedictines, subordinate to St. Peter’s 
Abbey at Glocester, and so continued till the Dissolution, when 
the revenues were estimated at the annual value of 1211. 3s. 3id. 
and were granted, by Henry the Eighth, to John ap Rice, Esq. to 
be held in chief, on paying 81. 12s. Od. annually to the Crown. 
This Priory is represented in the Harleian Manuscripts to have 
been “ very pleasant and large, having much land, spacious gar- 
dens and orchards, fine walks, a rivulet called Eigne runuing under 
the walles, witb stately chambers and retirements, and a large and 
melancholy Chapel, built with many descents into it from the 
ground, and then of a great height in the roof.” When this build- 
ivg was desjroyed does not appear~ its site continued in the pos- 
session of the Prices till the beginning of the last century, and 
again came into their possession in the year 1751; but was finally 
sold by them, in 1776, to William Symonds, Esq. of Hereford. 
This gentleman again disposed of it, in 1793, to the Trustees ap- 
pointed to erect a New County Goal and House of Correction ; 
and a very extensive building, on the plan of the benevolent 
Howard, has since been constructed upon the spot. 

On the north side of the city, beyond the Wide-marsh Gate, 
are some remains of a MONASTERY of BLACK FrIiARs, or Friars’ 
Preachers, who were originally established in the Port Field, be- 
yond Bye Street Gate, about the year 1276, under the auspices of 
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William Cantilape, brother to the Bishop Cantilupe. From this 
situation they were ordered to remove by the Bishop in 1279, 
through a dispute with the members of the Cathedral; and Sir 
John Daniel, or Deinville, having presented them with a piece of 
ground in Wide-marsh suburb, to whith the Bishiop annexed a se- 
cond piece, they began to build a Church and Pnory under the 

. protection of their new patron; but he being afterwards beheaded 
at Hereford, in the time of Edward the Second, the work was sus- 
pended till the next reiga. Edward the Third enabled them to 
complete the buildings according to the original design; and was 
himself present at the dedication of the Church, together with his 
son, the Black Prince, three Archbishops, and many of the nobility 
and gentry. This Fnary became very flourishing, and many per- 
sons of distinction were buried here. On the Dissolution, the site 
and buildings were granted to Jolin Scudamore, Esq. of Walton: 
and William Wygmore, Gent. of Shoddon; but early in the reign 
of Elizabeth, they came mto the possession of the Couingsby fa- 
mily, from whom the estate has descended to the present Earl of 
Essex. 

The principal vestiges of this estabhshment are some decayed 
offices, and the remains of a Cross, or Stone Pulpit, as it was ori- 
ginally built for the purpose of preaching from. The south side of 
the Pnor’s Lodgings is tolerably entire ; it is sustained by three buf- 
tresses, and in the basement hastwo oblong windows, each divided 
by two pillars into three compartments, having cinquefoil arches : 
at the south-west corner is a circular tower. The wall on the north 
side is supported by four buttresses, but is much dilapidated ; here 
part of the ruins are mantled with ivy. The Cross 1s constructed 
in the form of a hexagon, open on each side, and surrounded by a 
flight of steps, gradually decreasing as they ascend. In the centre 
is a base of the same figure, with two trefoil arches on each side, 
supporting the shaft of the cross, which, branching out into ram 
fications from the roof of the pulpit, and passing through it, ap- 
pears above in a mutilated state: the upper part is embattled, and 
each angle is supported by a-buttress. The picturesque effect of 
this beautful remain is greatly increased by a large alder, ‘which 
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has forced its way in four stems through the joints of the steps; 
and one branch twines round the pillar, and passes out through ap 
arch ef the hexagon. 

About forty or fifty yards south-east from the ruins of the Black- 
Friars is CONINGSBY's HosPiITAL, a charitable foundation, began 
by Sir Thomas Coningsby, Kot. in the year 1614, on the site uf a 
small Hospital, anciently belonging to the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Leland notices, that in ‘‘ Wyde mere 
Street, on the suburb without the north gate, ther was an Hospital 
of St. John, sometime an house of Templars, now an almes-house, 
with a chapel.” This ‘“ was probably built in the reign of Rich- 
ard the First, by whom it was given to the great preceptory of the 
order of St. John, at Dinmore, in this county, to which it seems 
to have been considered as a cell. On the expulsion of the order 
from Progiand, 1540, it came into the possession of the Crown, 
but was restored to the knights in the fourth and fifth years of 
Philip and Mary. At length it was finally wsested from them, 
and granted, in the sixth year of Elizabeth, to Robert Freke, and 
John Walker. Soon afterwards 1t was purchased by the Conings- 
by family; and Sir Thomas Coningsby, Knt. began the founda- 
tion on this spot, of a comfortable retreat, ‘ for two of the most 
valuable characters in society, (although generally the most neg- 
lected,) the worn-out soldier, and the superannuated, faithful ser- 
vant.” The adjoming ruins of the Black Friars supplied the ma- 
terials for the new edifice, which was constructed in the form of 
a quadrangle, and comprised twelve apartments, a chapel, hall, 
and suitable conveniencies. The previous eccupation of the site 
by the Hospitallers, is expressly noticed in the deed enrolled in 
ehancery, by Sir Thomas Coningsby, on this eccasion: in this it 
is stated, by way of preamble, that, ‘ The said Sir Thomas Co- 
ningsby, &c.. being seized in.fee, of houses, lands, and parcels of 
the commandery, which were the inheritance of those knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, formerly employed in the sustentation of 
Christian valour and courage, the said Sir Thomas ordained and 
constituted that all that quadrangle, or square bailding of stone, 
should be and remain an Hospital for ever, under the name of 
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Coningeby’s Compuny of Old Servitors, un the Suburbs of the City 
of Hereford.” 

‘«¢ Under this arrangement, the corporation of these new Knights 
Hospitallers, consists of a Corporal, Chaplain, and ten Servitors, 
The Chaplain must be a graduate in the Universnty of Oxford, ‘ a 
preacher well read, and well spoken; and, above all, of honest 
and discreet conversation. Six of the Servitors are required to be 
soldiers of three years service at least, and natives of one of the 
ceunties of Hereford, Worcester, or r Salop ; ; and if six of this de- 
scription should not be found, the deficiency is supplied by mari- 
ners, born as above, and of three years tried employment at sea: 
the other five old serving men, of seven years service at least; and 
in want of better maintenance. One of the servitors being a sol- 
dier, is called the Corporal of Comngsby’s Company, and acts as 
chief or Governor on the spot: but the owner in fee of Hampton 
Court (in this county) is considered and styled the Commander of 
the Hospital, and the Servitors are to address him by that title 
only, ‘ in memory of those worthy governors who once presided 
ever the military society in this place.’ 

‘‘ On the subject of apparel, the founder directed that each 
Servitor should have, on bis admittance, a fustian suit of ginger co- 
lour, of a soldier-like fashion, and seemly laced: a soldier-hke 
jerkm, with half sleeves; and a square shirt down half the thigh, 
with a moncado, or Spanish cap; a sword to wear abroad; a cloak 
of red cloth, lined with red baize, and reaching to the knee, to be 
worn in walks or journeys; and a gown of red cloth, reaching to 
the ancle, lined also with baize, to be worn within the hospital ; 
and on the feast of Pentecost, every alternate year afterwards, a 
similar cap and jerkin were directed to be given to each member : 
the whole to be for ever of the said tashion as those delivered at 
the first admuttance.” 

The subsistence of each member is stated in the dee@, ‘* to be 
two loaves of good wheaten bread, weighing four pounds each, 
weekly ; two full ale-quarts of beer every day; also two cheeses of 
the best Shropshire sort, of forty pounds weight, and three gallons 
of good and wholesome butter, to be delivered yearly, together 
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with 100 faggots, not less than one yard in length, and thirty 
inches in compass. It was farther directed, that there should be 
for ever kept, on good ground near the Hospital, such a stock of 
kine as would enable every member to purchase one quart of milk 
every day, at the rate of two quarts for one penny in the summer, 
and three pints for a penny in the winter. It was also appomted 
that on the festivals of Christmas, Candlemas, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, All Saints, and on every Sunday throughout the year, the 
members should have a dinner and supper in the Comman Halt of 
the Hospital, ayt of the common stock, viz. a piece of beef roasted 
at dinner; and at supper, mutton and broth in a competent man- 
ner, with bread and beer beyond their weekly allowance; and a 
fire in the hall on those days, from All Saints tide to the first day 
in Lent. For their further maintenance, the Chaplain and Corpo- 
ral were each allowed three shillings and fourpence per week in 
maney, and every other Servitor two shillings and sixpence each ; 
such payments to be made every Monday jn the Common Hall, 
after prayers in the morning.”* 

Sufficient endowments were given by the benevolent founder for 
these purposes; but, from the great alteration in the value of mo- 
ney, and increase of the price in the necessaries of life, it has been 
found expedient to consolidate the several allowances into money 
payments, and the Corporal now receives 11. 13s. 4d. monthly, 
and each of the Servitors 11. 1s. 8id. The vicarage of Boden- 
ham, with ajl its appurtenances, was directed, by a codicil in the will 
of the founder, to be given to the successive Chaplains. Over 
the door in the cenjre of the Hospital, are two small {onic pillars, 
inclosing a tablet, with the Coningsby arms; gules, three conies, 
argent, impaling those of Fitz William, lozenges, argent and gules. 
The front of the Chapel terminates with two arches, over which 
is the shaft of a cross: the inside 1s quite plain: a piece of garden 
ground is attached to each dwelling. 

Near the river, and not far distant from Wye-Bridge, was a 
House of Gray Fpiars, founded, according to Tanner, by Sir 
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William Pembrugge, Knt. in the time of Edward the Third; yet 
the Worcester Annals mention that it was flourishing as early as 
the year 1293. Many distinguished persons were interred here ; 
and among others, accordmg to Leland, the celebrated Owen 
Meredith, otherwise Tudor, who was beheaded at Hereford in 
1461, aud whose body was deposited, ‘ sz navi eccleste in sacello, 
sine ulld sepulchre memored.’ Several of the Chandos and Corne- 
wall families are also recorded to have been buried in this fabric’ 
In the thirty-sixth of Henry the Eighth, the site and premises were 
granted to James Boyle, one of the ancestors of the noble family of 
Boyle, Earls of Cork, Ossory, &c. and whose progenitors were set- 
tled at Hereford as early as the reign of Edward the Third. No 
vestiges of the fnary buildings are now standing: the last remains 
appear to have been pulled down about the conclusion of the 
seventeenth century. 

Besides the above religious foundations, there were several others 
in this city, of which not any interesting particulars have been 
handed down. Among the Charitable Establishmcnts, those of 
the most ancient date are St. G1LEs’s HosPITAL, and St. Ethel- 
bert’s Alms-house. The former stands without St. Owen’s Gate, and 
was origmally founded in the year 1290, for ‘“ Fryars Grisey, or 
Savignian Monks.”* It afterwards became the property of the Knights 
Templars; and heing seized by the Crown, was given, by Richard 
the Second, to the city of Hereford, and appropriated to the pur- 
pose of an Alms-house- The endowments are applied to the sup- 
port of five poor men, who are each allowed 4]. 10s. monthly ; 
clothes every third year, &c. Tle Hospital was rebuilt in the 
year 1770, by voluntary subscnption: a piece of garden-ground 
is attached to each residence. St. ETHELBERT’S ALMS-HOUSE 
‘* was erected in the reign of Henry the Third, principally by in- 
dulgencies and relaxation of penance, granted by the Bishops of 
Hereford, Coventry, Salisbury, and Ely, to those who contributed 
towards it,; The means of support must bave been very consi- 

i Hh4 derable 
* Leland’s Itin. Vol. IV. 

+ The following 1s given as the substance of two of these indulgencies : 

* The Bishops of Salsbury, Ely, and Coventry, grant indulgencies for 
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derable at one period, as it appears, by the statutes of the Hospi- 
tal, that alms were distributed daily to 100 persons, ‘ ubi centum 
quotidie refectos fuisse, regimus.’ Possibly a portion of the offerings 
made by those who visited the tomb of Ethelbert, was appropriated 
to this purpose. The revenues of this foundation, which now 
amount to 651. per annum, are applied to the maintenance of ten 
poor women, each of whom has also an apartment and garden. 
Several other Hospitals and dims-houses, both for men and 
women, are distributed through this city and its suburbs; and va- 
rious tablets of donations for the support of the poor, are hung up 
in the different churches. The rehef of the sick has also been at- 
tended to in the establishment of a GENERAL INFIRMARY for 
the reception of seventy persons, with every convenience for at- 
tendants and nurses. The original promoter of this useful institu- 
tion was the late Rev. Dr. Talbot, Rector of Helenswick. The 
spot-of ground on which the lofirmary was built, was given by the 
late Earl of Oxford; and the expence of the building itself was 
defrayed by a very ample subscription, chiefly raised among the 
nobility and gentry of the county: the annual subscriptions in fur- 
therance of the objects of the charity amount to about 4001. The 
Infirmary is pleasantly situated near the river, a short distance 
south-east from the Castle walks: it was first opened for the ad- 
-nission of patients on the twenty-sixth of March, 1776. The 
committee of subscribers, under whose superintendance the con- 
cerns of this establishment are conducted, has hkewise the direc- 
tion of the Lunatic Asylum, a building on the north east of the 
Infirmary, 
fifteen days relaxation of penance, to all who contribute towards the 
erecting an Eleemosynary dwelling near the Church of St. Ethelbert at 
Hereford, now building by the Dean and Chapter, and Ehas de Bris- 
tol, Canon of Hereford, in the houses which belonged to Stephen, the 
son of Hugh; and also towards the support of the poor which resort to 
the said Alms-house,’’—‘“* Hugh Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, grants an 
indulgence and relaxation of penance for twenty days, for all sins re- 
pented of and confessed, to such as contmbure to the sipport of 
St. Ethelbert’s Hospitall. Dated, 1231.” Price’s Historical Account 
of the Coty of Hereford. 
* Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. J. p. 432 
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infirmary, erected about twelve or fourteen years ago, for the re- 
ception of twenty patients afflicted with insanity: this also was in- 
stituted by subscription. The education of the youthful poor is 
provided for by a Charity School, partly supported by voluntary 
contributions, and partly by revenues arising from donations and 
legacies: here fifty boys, and thirty girls, receive instruction and 
clothing; and small sums are given to provide many of them with 
apprenticeships. The I¥ork-House is a convenient building, with- 
out the Eigne Gate, established on a general plan by a union of 
the parishes, and governed under a system of judicious regulations. 

Amoug the buildings of Hereford, that yet remain to be de- 
scribed, is the new COUNTY GOAL, which has been already men- 
tioned as occupying the site of the Pnory of St. Guthlac. This 
building was completed in 1797, under the superintendance, and 
from the designs of the architect, Mr. Johu Nash. It is inclosed 
within a high brick wall, having a handsome rusticated gateway, 
with Tuscan pillars: the Keeper's Apartments have also a rustic 
front and pediment. The prison itself 1s spacious, having a House 
of Correction, Work-shop, Inspection Room, Intirmary, Chapel, 
Debtors Rooms, &c. together with four Courts, having gardens 
in them. The expence of this edifice, which is strong, clean, and 
well regulated, amounted to about 18,6001. The Czty Gual bears 
marks of considerable antiquity, and formerly composed one side 
of Bye Street Gate, over which, in niches, were two rude represen- 
tations of human figures chained. This Goal containg one small 
cell, and three very high apartments, with a window in each; the 
whole very dry and clean: a dungeon beneath, once used for the 
purposes of confinement, has been converted into a cellar, by the 
interposition of Mr. Nield; whose benevolence of heart has in- 
duced him to pursue the plan of the much-lamented Howard, and 
to descend into the depths of misery for the god hke purpose of 
alleviating distress. 

The description of the CASTLE, in its ancient state, has been 
already given.* it 1s now almost obliterated, the only vestige of 
any part of the building, being a fragment at the south west cor- 
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wer, How gonverted into a dwelling. It seems probable, that tLis 
fortress was never effectually repaired after the siege in 1645, 
though it continued to be garrisoned till 1652, when the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners returned it as ‘ ruinous,’ and its matenals 
as worth only the gross sum of eighty-five pounds. The area of 
the outer ward, called the Castle Green, is now surrounded by an 
elevated public walk, carried alung the site of the walls, aad much 
frequented frem its pleasant situation : towards the north and east, 
this is shaded by a fow of elms; and another walk, still more ele- 
vated, and forming a kind of semicircle, has been made on the 
site of the lower keep of the Castle. The mount in the upper 
ward, on which the principal keep was built, still bears the name 
of the Castle Hill. 

The Shire Hail, which stands in the area called the Hizk Town, 
nearly in the centre of Hereford, is supposed to have been erected 
in the reign of James the First, by John Abel, the ‘ expert Carpen- 
ter,’ as he is called in the letter from the Governor Scudamore to 
Lord Digby,* who constructed the mills on which the safety of the 
city so much depended during the siege in 1645. This building 
forms an oblong square, its length being eighty-four feet, and its 
breadth thirty-four; it is composed principally of wood, and now 
consists of only one floor, supported on three ranges of pillars; 
but in its original state it had “a second floor, divided into apart- 
ments for the accommodation of the fourteen trading compames 
of the city, viz. Bakers, Barbers, and Barber Surgeons, Black- 
smiths, Braziers, Butchers, Clothiers, Coopers, Cordwainers, Glo- 
vers, Joiners, Mercers, Tanners, Tylers, and Weavers.”+ this floor 
was removed from motives of safety. Under the Shire Hall, the 
markets for grain and fish are held. at the east end is the Butchers’ 
market ; and at the west end, the poultry and butter markets. 

Very considerable improvements have been made in the appear- 
ance of Hereford since the year 1774, when an Act of Parliament 
was obtamed for the inclosure of about 150 acres of waste lands 
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on the north side of the city, and which formed part of the tract 
ealled Wide-marsh ; the o.tier part having being inclosed as early 
as the reign of Henry the Eighth. Under the powers vested in 
the Commissioners by this Act, proper allotments were made to 
the various claimants; and ten acres of land having been set 
apart for the purpose of electing the Knights of the Shire, exer- 
cising the Militia, and other public uses, the residue was let on 
lease, and the produce applied to the discharge of the expenses in- 
curred by ‘* lighting, paving, pitching, and repairing the streets, 
lanes, and passages,” of Hereford and its suburbs. “ In dividing 
the whole, care was taken by the Commissioners, that a series of 
narrow inclosures, in the form of a circle, and connected by te . 
rary fences, should be left asa Race Ceurse; and they are still ap- 
plied annually to that purpose.” A very obvious improvement, 
however, is yet wanting; that is the removal of the irregular 
mass of wooden buildings termed the Butcher’s Row from the uses 
to which they are applied, and which greatly impede the thorov¥®h- 
fare between St. Peter’s Church and the Shire Hall. Some of 
these houses are of remote date, and curious in appearance; the 
principal beams in front being ornamented with tracery, and other 
carved work. 

«¢ In the jurisdiction which has prevailed in the city of Hereford, 
the Bishops appear to have retained a more than common share 
of the qvil authority. Nearly half of the city, together with a 
considerable portion of the suburbs, form a districteentiiled the 
Bishop's Fee ; within this district the Bishops have enjoyed very 
considerable privileges; and on particular occasions, their authority 
has altogether superseded that of the civil magistrate, by ex- 
tending over the whole city. As Lords of this fee, they exer- 
cised the ancient rights denominated from the Saxon, Infangene- 
thef, and Utfangenethef; by which they admunmstered justice within 
their limits, and committed offenders to the custody of their own 
Officers, in their own peculiar prison, which was situated within the 
walls of the Episcopal Palace. By Chol and Cheame, or Theame, 
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they restrained and judged bondmen and villains, with their chil- 
dren, goods, and chattels; and by Sac-ind Soke, their tenants were 
excused from the payment of customary burdens and impositions. 
They also held an annual fair for the sale of merchandize within 
thes fee; during its continuance, their power extended to all parts 
of the city; the markets were transferred frem the usual places to 
that appointed by the Bishop: and a Porter was sworn at each of 
the city gates, to collect the tolls for his use. A Bailiff was annu- 
ally elected by a Jury, together with a Serjeant at Mace, Leather- 
searchers, and Ale-Conners: they regulated the assize of bread and 
beer; and courts-baron, lect, and pipoudre, were held ; and pre- 
sentments, and other usual business, formally transacted.”* Some 
of these privileges are recorded as leng standing, even in a charter 
of Edward the Confessor.+ 

‘Fhe orginal charter of the fair mentioned in the preceding ex- 
tract, was granted by Henry the First, about the year 1189, in 
edinmemoration of St. Ethelbert. It is still continued, with many 
of us formalities, and is annually proclaimed on the nineteenth of 
May, being the eve of the feast of that Sant. From the length of 


#ts duration, which includes the eve and whole octave of St. Ethek 
bert, 
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+ Ibid. The hmits of the Bishop’s Fee do not appear to be dis- 
tinetly known, as several persons, at different times, have been no- 
minated Bailiffs, and afterwards excused serving the office, by alledging» 
that they occupied eno lands or tenements within, the Fee: of late 
years, perambulations have been rarely made; and no record of the 
boundaries has been discovered. ‘The names of Bishop’s Gate, and Street, 
now abbreviated into Bye Street, and Bye Street Gate, seem so allude 
to the episcopal jurisdiction in that district ; and the north end of Broad 
Street, im 18s name of North Gate, although centrically situated in the 
city, perhaps indicates the limits of the Bishop’s Fee in that direction, 
In these and other parts, small sums, after the manner of chief rents, 
are annually paid to the Bishop; but the houses and lands within his 
Fee are so intermixed with others which do not acknowledge his juris- 
diction, that it 1s impracucable to offer an accurate description of the 
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bert, it has obtained the name of the Nine-Day’s Fuir; and during 
this period, the Bishop's Bailiff, according to the ancient custem, 
acts as Civil Magistrate ; and on the Sunday preceding, attends the 
Cathedral and Palace with a Mace-bearer, and other officers, m 
procession. Besides this fair, four others are held at Hereford 
annually. 

The extensive privileges thus possessed by the Episcopal See, 
have in former ages caused many disputes between the Baelmps 
aod the inhabitants of the city; disputes which generally terminat- 
ed in the triumph of the Church, and the subnussion of the peo- 
ple. Since the nghts of mankind, however, have been more un- 
derstood, the exercise of most of these privileges has been silently 
abandoned, and the general laws of the country have superseded 
the coercion of an independant authority in opposition to admitted 
principles; and though the Bishop's Courts are still held, “ the 
business transacted, consists of little more than the formality of 
swearing in a Jury, electing a Barhff, and Serjeant, aud presenting 
and amercing all who owe suit and service ; and having been sum 
inoned, do not appear. The offices of Porters, Leather-searchers, 
aud Ale-tasters, have long been discontinued.”* 

The original incorporatian of Hereford has generally been attri- 

buted to King John; but in the great roll of Henry the Third, iu 
"the second year of his reign, A. D. 1218, the inhabitants are 
stated as indebted to the Exchequer in the sum of 110 marks and 
two palfreys, in return for a charter from that King, which not 
only granted them the town at the former fee-farm rent of 40L 
per annum, but also allowed them to have a guild and society of 
merchants and traders, with other privileges usually attached to a 
guild; and further exempted them from tolls, and various cus- 
tomary payments, ‘This appears to have been the first regular 
grant of privileges to the inhabitants of Hereford as an incorporated 
body; although it is probable that Kung John might have con- 
ferred some privileges on them, as well as on the members of the 
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‘¢ The original charter of privileges granted to the inhabitants of 
Hereford, as an incorporated body, by Henry the Third, was 
confirmed, and occasionally enlarged, in the eighth of Edward the 
Second, the first and fifth of Edward the Third, and the seventh of 
Richard the Second, when the name of Bailiff, which had _ before 
been given to the chief Magistrate, was changed to that of Mayor.”* 
This charter was further confirmed by succeeding Princes to the 
time of James the First, who, in a new charter of confirmation, 
consolidates the privileges of the inhabitants, and ordained that 
the Corporation should thenceforth consist of a Mayor, Aldernran, 
and Common Council, having a chief Steward, a Common Clerk, 
a Protho-notary, a Sword-bearer, and four Serjeants at Mace: 
the Common Council to consist of thirty-one persons, including 
the Mayor, and six Aldermen. This charter was wrested from 
the inhabitants in the reign of Charles the Second ; but was after- 
wards restored towards the conclusion of the reign of his bigotted 
successor, and confirmed by Wilham the Third im the ninth year 
of his reign: under its provisions, the city has ever since continued 
to be governed. 

The first return of Members to Parliament made by this city, 
was in the twenty-third of Edward the Firt: the expence of sup- 
porting them was defrayed bya levy, one moiety of which was, 
raised on the habitants within the King’s fee; and the other on 
those within the Bishop’s, Canons’, and St. John’s Fee.+ The nght 
of election 1s vested in the freemen only; their number is supposed 
to amount to about 1200. The freedom of Hereford 1s acquired 
by serving a regular apprenticeship to a freeman resident within 
the liberties; or by marrying a freeman’s widow, or the eldest 
daughter of a freeman, having no male issue ; the eldest sons of 
freemen are also entitled to ther freedom, after going through 
certain forms of admission. 


The 
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The situation of Hereford on the banks of the Wye would be 
extremely favorable for its trade, if the navigation of that river 
- was less precarious; but this is so entirely dependant on the state 
of the weather, that it cannot be made te answer the purpose of 
regular conveyance. The pnncipal manufacture that 1s carried on 
here, is that of gloves, which is tolerably flourishing ; and some 
progress has recently been made in the manufacture of flannels: 
hats are also made by a few manufacturers. Between thirty and 
forty years ago, an attempt was made to establish a manufactory 
ef carpets, broad and narrow cloth, kerseymeres, &c. but the 
death of one of the parties; and a want of suffictent encourage- 
ment, occasioned it to be given up a few years afterwards. About 
the same period an attempt was made to instruct the poorer classes 
in the art of spinning wool; but this design faded through some 
mismanagement ; and the sum of 5001, that had been advanced by 
the trustees, from a fund for ‘ employing the poor of the city,’ the 
original stock of which was bequeathed by Lord Viscount Scida- 
more in the year 1763, was irrecoverably dissipated. The sum 
originally bequeathed was 4001. and this having been put to inte-° 
rest on mortgage, &c. has now accumulated to the amount of 
upwards of 30001. notwithstanding the above loss. 

The Wye Bridge was founded as early as the time of Henry the 
First, and at his particular request; Bishop Richard, who held the 
See from the year 1120 to 1127, contributed materially to the 
work,* The present bridge is supposed to have been gonstructed 
about the end of the fifteenth century: it consists of six arches; 
one of which was rebuilt after the siege in 1645, the former one 
having been destroyed to prevent the approach of the Scots, The 
same materials were empluyed in its construction, but its height 
was considerably reduced, from which cause the bridge has an 
irregular appearance. 


The 


* Pons factus super vagam apud Herefor diam tempore fenricz pri- 
mi, ipso rege emperante, et pizs elemosenam ad tam utzle opus erogan- 
tabus. Facta hec partem consilzo doment Ricardz, eprscop: Hereford ; 
qu2z precesstt Roberto Betune episcopo. Leland’s lun. from Osbert de 
Clare's Life of St. Ethelbert. 
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The Theatre of Hereford has some claims to notice, from hav- 
ing been the nursery of a Clive, a Siddons, and a Kemble: its 
dizection, indeed, was for many years in the Kemble family, who 
had long been inhabitants of this city. The present Theatre is a 
very neat modern building, standing on the west side of the Broad 
Street ; and having a pédiment ornamented with busts, &c. Other 
sources of amusement are derived from Assembly Rooms, with 
balls and occasional concerts. The population of Hereford, as 
seturned under the act of 1801, amounted to 6828; of which 
3023 were nrales; and 3805 females: the number of houses at 
the same penod was 1460. 

Many persons of considerable eminence have been born in this 
city: among those whose celebrity has been most distinguished, 
are Roger of Hereford, Bishop Miles Smith, John Guillim, John 
Davies, Richard Gerthiunge, Eleanor Gwynn, Gen. Strmger Law- 
rence, Captain James Comwall, and David Garrick. RGGER OF 
HEREFORD was a distinguished writer in the time of Henry the 
Second. ‘ He excelled in the knowledge of astronomy, as then 

“understood, and published a Treatise on the subject, which was 
highly commended. Metals and mmerals were equally the objects 
of his studies; and the nobility of England, in their patronage of 
this writer, materially contributed to the progress of those sciences 
which were :ecommended to natice by his example, and illustrated 
by his abilities.” 

MiLEs §m1iTH, D. D. whose talents were the means of his 
advancement to the See of Glocester, was the son of a fletcher, 
or maker of arrows, in this city. He was born in the year 1550, 
and was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, m 1568; but after- 
wards removed to Brazen-Nose. Here he pursued his studies with 
such indefatigable attention, that, besides obtaming a complete 
knowledge of the Fathers, and Jewish writers, he obtained a 
thorough acquaintance with the Greek, Latin, Chaldaic, Synac, 
Arabic, and Hebrew languages. James the First employed him 
in the Translation of the Bible; and to him and Bilson, Bishop of 
Winchester, was the revisal of the whole committed: the preface 


itself was entirely his own; and was deposited im bis own hand- 
writing, 
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writing, in the University Library. In 1612, hé was promoted to 
the See of Glocester, over which he presided twelve years; and 
dying in 1622, was buried in Our Lady’s Chapel, in his own Cas 
thedral. 

JOHN GUILLIM, the celebrated herald, was born about the 
year 1565. ‘* The early part of his education was received at the 
Grammar School in this city, from which be was removed, in 
1581, to Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. Soon after his views in 
jiterature were completed at the University, he was appointed 
Portsmouth Pursuivant of Arms in the London College. In the 
year 1610, he pubhshed his Desplay of Heraidry, in folio, which} 
by a methodical and lucid arrangement, removed the obscurity 
that had previously involved the subject, and reflected the greatest 
credit on the perseverance and abilities of the writer: many edi- 
tions of this work have been published; and it still retains its ori- 
ginal esteem. He was made Rouge Croix Pursuivant in February, 
1617; and held that office until his death, which happened the 
seventh of May, 1621.” ° 

JouN Daviess, a celebrated penman, was engaged as Writing- 
Master to Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James the First. “ In 
the skill and acquirements of his profession, he had no competitor, 
being equally eminent in copying the various hands then in use, 
and particularly distinguished by an extraordinary quickness in 
writing the running hand.” It is recorded by Granger, that Ins cha- 
racters were so small as to require a maguifying glass to read 
them; and Fuller observes, they were so correct, that it required 
some time to decide whether they were written or printed. He 
died at London, in the year 1618. RicHARD GERTHINGE was 
a scholar of Davies’s, and is said to have excelled him in all the 
branches of the art. The quaint Fuller, in his commendation of 
these artists, has advanced mito a strain of hyperbolism, not easily 
to be paralleled. ‘“ I am sure,” says this writer, “ that when two 
such transcendant pen-masters shail again be born in the same 
shire, they may even serve fairly to engross the will and testament 
of the expiring universe !” 

ELEANOR GwyYNN, or, as she was more familiarly denommated, 
Neil Gwynn, was born in an humble dwelling in Pipe-Lane; but 

Vou. VI. Jury, 1805, Ii becoming 
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becoming an inhabitant of the metropolis, was engaged in the ser- 
vice of a frutterer, and in that profession she first appeared iu 
the Icbby of a Theatre. The sprightliness of her temper, and the 
affection of a manager, introduced her upon the stage, and she 
quickly became a general favorite. Even the Monarch himself, 
the laughter-loving Charles the Second, was interested by her viva- 
city and humeur, and made her a partner of his bed. She did 
not, however, immediately quit the Theatre, but still continued to 
display her talents in the airy, fantastic and sprightly effusions of 
the Comic Muse. “ At this period (1670) she was delivered of 
a son, who was afterwards created Duke of St. Albans; and her 
grandson attained the honours of prelacy, and became the propri- 
etor of that very Episcopal Palace which almost adjoined the hum- 
ble cot where his maternal ancestor first drew her breath.” In the 
high, and, at that period, not disgraceful situation in which she 
was placed, she displayed great liberality, and obtained a very 
considerable degree of popular approbation. Even to the present 
day, her memory has been cherished with a greater portion of ge- 
neral esteem, than is commonly obtained by the mistresses of a 
profligate Monarch. Her errors have vanished in the blaze of her 
munificence ; and her generosity in promoting the establishment of 
Chelsea Hospital, will preserve the remembrance of her name to 
the latest ages: even the 1dea of that admirable institution is tra- 
ditionally said to have originated with her. She died at her house 
im Pall Mall, in the year 1691.* 

STRINGER LAWRENCE, an eminent military officer, was born 
in the year 1697 : the scene of his exertions was the East Indies, 
where he attained the rank of Major General, and was one of the 
first to introduce a proper degree of disciple among the soldiery. 
His talents greatly contributed tothe preservation and extension of 
the Exnpire in India ; and on his death, in 1775, the East India 
Company, in gratitude for his very eminent services, were at the 


expense of erecting a handsome monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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* For additional particulars of this celebrated female, see Vol. I. p.541, 
342; and Vol. Y, p. 619, 4 
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James CoRNEWALL, an intrepid naval commander, who lost 
his life in the memorable engagement off Touloa in February, 
1743-4, was descended from an ancient and honorable Hereford- 
shire family, and was born in the year 1699. He very early at- 
tained a respectable situation in the navy, and, after several ap- 
pointments, was promoted to the eommand of the Marlborough, 
a first rate of ninety guns, then with the fleet m the Mediterranean, 
under the command of Admiral Matthews. Repeiring to his sta- 
tion, he had soon an opportunity of signalizing his bravery, and 
in the subsequent battle, between the English squadron, and the 
combined fleet of France and Spain, both his legs were struck off 
by a chain-shet, as he was gallantly recetving the fire of the whole 
Spanish line, in order to cover the Admiral’s ship, the Namur, 
which had been disabled in the fight. Though thus mortally 
wounded, with the spirit congenial to his country, he refused to 
quit the deck, and continued the engagement till he was killed by 
the fall of the main and mizen masts, which were shot away by 
the board. His fate was lamented by every class; and even the tri- 
umphant enemy declared, that at least ‘ one British Captain had 
on that day honorably maintamed the glory of his nation.’? His 
memory has been consecrated by a monument erected at the pub- 
lic expense in Westminster Abbey. 

Davip GARRICK, an actor of inimitable prowers, was born in 
the year 1716, as appears by the following extract from the regis- 
ter of All Saints parish, in Hereford City, ‘ David, sen of Peter 
and Arabella Garrick, was baptized 28th February, 1716. H. 
Lewis, Minister.” His father, who was a French Refugee, had at 
that period a heutenant’s commission in a regiment of horse then 
quartered in this city; but the place of his general residence was 
Lichfield, and thither young Garrick and his mother were removed, 
as soon as the latter had recovered her health. His education was 
hberal, though pnncipally tended to fit him for mercantile pur- 
suits, and was partly obtamed at the Lichfield Grammar School, 
and partly received under the tuition of Dr. Johnson, who, ata 
subsequent period, accompanied his pupil to London, in search of 
the means of existence. Garrick, who had previously been an as- 
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sistan in the wine trade, to his uncle, a Lisbon merchant, embarked 
in the same business with his brother m the metropolis; but a pas- 
sion for the stage, which he had early imbibed, at length induced 
him to engage in the theatrical profession; asd under the assumed 
name of Lyddal, he made his first public appearance, at the Ips- 
wich Theatre, in the summer of 1741, in the character of Aboan, 
in Oroonoko. His success was great, and at once determined him 
to make the stage his ultimate pursuit. In the December follow- 
ibg, he appeared at London, at the Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, 
in the character of Richard the Third. His performance of this 
arduous part obtamed general applause ; his fame spread with dis- 
tinguished raprdity; and the ‘ new star in the east,’ as he was 
called in the metaphorical language of the day, became the uni- 
versal centre of popular admiration. Even m a sister country his 
talents proved equally attractive: and such crowds attended his 
performances at the Dublin Theatre, in the summer of 1742, that 
the confined air combining with the heat of the weather, produced 
a fever which proved fatal to many, and was distinguished by the 
mame of Garrick’s Fever. His next engagement was at Drury 
Lane, of which Theatre, in 1747, he became joint-patentee with 
Mr. Lacy, and opened it in the ensuing winter under his own ma- 
magement. His exertions were accompanied with every degree of 
success till the season of 1754, when the enmity of vulgar preju- 
dice was excited by his having engaged a number of foreigners to 
fill up the parts in various new dances and balls which he had pro- 
jected to introduce. The piece first prepared was entitled the 
‘ Chinese Festival. Aware of the intended opposition, he obtained 
a kind of sanction for its performance from the King, George the 
Second, by whose command it was once played, without any par- 
ticular disturbance. On the second night, however, the clamour 
increased to riot, and the inside of the Theatre was rendered a 
complete ruin, the benches being torn up, the lustres and giran- 
doles broken, and the scenery destroyed. . Even the life of the 
manager himself was in some danger; and the protection of the 
soldiery was necessary to preserve his house from demolition. In 
this state of affairs, it verame requisite that the piece should be 

* _ withdrawa, 
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withdrawn for ever; and proper explanations being published, the 
tumult subsided, and Garnck again became the general favorite. 
In 1768, his health being impaired, he made the tour of France 
and Italy, and on his return introdaced some considerable im- 
provements in the modes of conducting the business of the stage. 
In 1776 his increasing infirmities compelled him to abandon his 
profession as an actor, and his retirement was universally lamented : 
his last performance was the character of Don Felix, in the Wonder. 
In January, the same year, he sold his moiety of the theatre to the 
present R. B. Sheridan, Esq. and two others, for 35,0001. He 
died on the twentieth of January, 1779, at his house m the Adel- 
pln, after an affiicting illness of several years. He was buried at 
Westminster Abbey, where a monument has been lately erected to 
his memory, inscnbed with an elegant epitaph from the pen of the 
author of the Gleanings. Considerable praise is due to Garnek 
from Ins judicious revival of many old plays, particularly Shake- 
speare’s: he was himself the writer of several dramatic pieces of 
merit, besides numerous prologues and epiloguesg of distinguished 
excellence. 

About one mile north-westward from Hereford, on an angle of 
the road formed by its branching off in two directions, the one 
towards Stretford Bridge, the other towards Hay, is the re- 
mains of a stone cross, generally called the Wu1TEz Cross. The 
base consists of an hexagonal flight of seven steps, measuring ten 
feet each in length at the bottom, and gradually decreasing with 
the ascent, each step being eleven inches in height, &nd twelve mn 
breadth. The first and only remaining stage of the shaft, ts also 
hexagonal, its height being six feet, and the breadth of each face 
two feet, exclusive of a pillar between each. In these sides are as 
many niches, which contain shields, bearing a lion rampant: the 
niches are under pointed arches, supported on small columns. 
Above 1s an embattled parapet, with the mouldings and base of 
a second division of the shaft; but this, with all the upper part, 
has been long destroyed . the entire height, in its present state, is 
fifteen feet. 

The traditionary accouut of the origin of this Cross ascribes its 
erection to Bishop Cantilupe, who is said to have been returning 
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towards Hereford, from his palace at Sugwas, when the bells of 
his Cathedral commenced ringing without any human agency, and 
that, in commemoration of such a miraculous event, he built the 
Cross on the spot where the sounds had first attracted his notice. 
Mr. Duncumb, howéver, has suggested another occasion of its 
construction, and which, in all probability, is the true one. In 
the year 1347, he observes, ‘“‘ an infectious disorder ravaged the 
whole county of Hereford, and, as usual, displayed the greatest 
maligmty in the places most numerously inhabited . this created a 
necessity of removing the markets from Hereford, and the spot of 
waste ground, on which the cross now stands, was applied to that 
purpose. In memory of this event, Dr. Lewis Charlton, who was 
consecrated Bishop of Hereford a few years afterwards, caused 
this Cross to be erected: the hon rampant was the armorial bear- 
ing of this prelate, and is repeated on his monument in the Cathe- 
dral, with a similarity which so strictly pervades the whole archi- 
tecture of the tomb and the cross, as to afford the strongest pre- 
sumption that this was the real origin of the cross described.”” 

On the south-east side of the Wye, about two miles below Here- 
ford, is ROTHERAS, or Rotherwas, the seat of Charles Bodenham, 
Esq. whose family have made it ther chief residence during three 
centuries. The mansion is a spacious and handsome fabric; it was 
erected by the grandfather of the present possessor: near it is a 
decayed Chapel, and extensive offices, which belonged to the an- 
cient manor-house. The grounds are pleasant, and the adjacent 
woods dispfay some fine timber. The prospect on the south-west is 
terminated by an eminence called DYNEDOR HILL, on which 
are vestiges of an‘ ancient Camp, traditionally said to have been 
occupied by the Roman General, Ostorus Scapula. The views 

from 


* Collections, Vol. I. p. 399. As this, perhaps, is the last time we 
shall have occasion to quote this valuable work, we must here be per- 
mitted to dicharge the debt of gratitude, by an acknowledgment of the 
very material assistance derived from it m the preceding descmption of 
Herefordshire. We trust that the reverend author will be enabled to 
complete his history, as it will form a very imteresting addition to the 
stores of ‘Topographical literature. 
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from this eminence are extremely fine: on the north-west, Here- 
ford is seen rising with an easy ascent from the banks of the 
Wye; and beyond it is spread out a beautiful vale, diversified with 
many interesting objects, and bounded by the mountains of Breck- 
nockshire : mn the honzon, in the north, and north-east, are the 
Clee Hills of Shropshue ; and towards the east, the Malvern Hulls 
of Worcesterslure. on the south-east, and south, is a-pleasant and 
variegated country, animated by the meanderings of the Wye- on 
the south-west appear the Hatterel Huls, or, as they are more ge- 
nerally called, the Black Mountains. Dynedor Hill 1s cultivated 
to the extreme verge of the Entrenchment, the bank of which 1s 
covered with underwood ; the inclosed area is a large corn field, 
and several cottages are scattered at the sides. 

HOLM-LACEY 1s a venerable seat belonging to Charles How- 
ard, Duke of Norfolk, who obtained it in marriage with Frances, 
daughter and heiress of Charles Fitzroy Scudamore, Esq. together 
witil various other valuable estates in this county and m Glocester- 
shire, The Scudamores came mto England with the Conqueror, 
and originally settled at Upton, and Norton, near Warminster, in 
Wiltshire, but removed to Holm-Lacey in the reign of Edward the 
Third, atter the marrisge of Thomas, younger son of Sir Peter 
Scudamore, with Clarice, daughter of Lady Clara, of the family 
of the Lacies, to whom this estate had previously belonged. Tlie 
Scudamores derived their name from the Cross Patée Fiichée, the 
Scutum Armoris Divent, which they originally bore as their arms, 
and which is thought to have been given them in corimemoration 
of some memorable action in defence of the Christian Faith. Ma- 
ny of this family have been employed in distirguished ofhices, and 
some of them have been recorded as eminent patrons of literature. 
Sir James Scudamore, father of the first Viscount Scudamore, is 
the legendary ‘ Sir Scudamore,’ of Spenser, whose tale, in the 
fourth book of the Fairy Queen, 1s particularly interesting. In 
the fifth Canto he is represented as lying down to rest in the house 
of the blacksmith, Care ; 


« But wheresoere he did himself dispose, 
He by no meanes could wished ease obtame ; 
So every place seemed pamefull, and ech changmg vaine. 
114 And 
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Avd evermore when he to sleep did thinke, 
‘The hammers’ sound his senses did molest ; 

And evermore when he began to winke, 

The bellowes noyse disturb'd his quiet rest, 

Nor suffered sleepe to settle in his brest. 

And all the nighte the dogs did barke and howle 
About the house at scent of stranger guest ; 

And noW the crowing cocke, and now the owle 
Lowde shriking, him afflicted to the very sowle. 


And if by fortune any litle nap 

Upon his heavie eye-lids chaunst to fall, 
Eftsoones one of those villems him did rap 

Upon his head-peece with bs yron mall, 

That he was soone awaked therewithall, 

And lghtly started up as one affrayd, 

Or as 1f one him suddenly did call: 

So oftentimes he out of sleepe abrayd, 

And then lay musimg long on that him ill apay*d. 


In such disquiet and heart-fretting payne, 

He all that might, that too long night did passe, 

And now the day out of the ocean mayne 

Began to peepe above this earthly masse, 

With pearly dew sprinkling the morning grasse ; 

Then up he rose hke heavie lumpe of lead, 

That in his face, as in a looking-glasse, 

The signes of anguish one mote plamely read, 

And guess the man to be dismay*d with gealous dread. 


John, created Viscount Scudamore, by Charles the First, was 
highly respected for his piety and learnmg. He was the particular 
friend of the Duke of Buckingham, and was so affected at the un- 
timely death of that nobleman, that he relinquished his public em- 
ployments, and retired to Holm-Lacey, where he quieted the emo- 
tions of sorrow, by attending to rural affairs, and has been recorded 
by Philips, as the first that brought the Red-Streak apple into ge- 
neral esteem. In 1634 he was called from his retarement, and sent 

Ambassador 
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Ambassador to France, where he continued several years, conduct- 
ing the business of his mission with much prudence and effect. 
On the breaking out of the Civil Wars, he took a decided part in 
favor of the King; and having been made prisoner by Waller at 
Hereford, his estates underwent a temporary sequestration, and 
he was himself deprived of his liberty for a considerable period. 
He died in 1670. His grandson, the last Viscount Scudamore, re- 
built the greatest part of the manor-house at Holm-Lacey about a 
eentury ago. He was the friend of Pope, who had been introduced 
to Lady Scudamore by her relation, Mr. Digby: she was the only 
daughter of Simon Lord Digby. 

The good taste of the Duke of Norfolk, the present possessor 
of this seat, permits the mansion to remam unaltered, as a perfect 
specimen of the style of building preferred hy our immediate an- 
cestors. we can still survey the apartments which Pope so trequently 
visited, and where he wrote his ‘ Man of Ross,’ in the same state 
as formerly. The family portraits, and the elaborate carvings by 
Gibbons, but little inferior to those at Petworth and Chatsworth, 
are still a part of their venerable ornaments. A mansion hke this, 
preserved in a complete state fram the mcongrutties of modern al- 
teration, may be ranked among our national curosities. The apart- 
ments are decorated with many valuable paintings, by Vandyck, 
Jansen, Holbein, and other artists of emment merit. In the Sa- 
loon is a very conspicuous portrait of Sir JaMEs ScUDAMORE, 
equipped for a Tournament, that splendid and frequent diversion 
of the reign of Elizabeth. Here 1s also a very capitaf picture, by 
Hamilton, of Soloman and the Queen of Sheba, who are represented 
as after their first interview, in a gorgeous palace, attended by the 
High Priest; m the back ground are several characteristic figures, 
with a group of musical gils of truly eastern form an elegance . 
a very rich arcade adds to the magaificence of the whole picture. 
The subject of this picture 1s happily chosen, the design 1s correct, 
and the coloring is rich and transparent ; it has been exactly copied 
in stained glass by Eginton, for a window io the superb Castle at 
Arundel, which is now rising, under the auspices af the Duke of 
Norfolk, to almost unexampled grandeur. 


; Among 
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Among the other pictures are those of Louis THE Turn- 
WEENTH, and his QUEEN; the latter is depicted im the attitude 
of nursing her infant, afterwards Louis the Fourteenth. These 
were piven to the Lord Scudamore, when Ambassador in France, 
in the time of Charles the First: they were executed by Beaubrun, 
the court-painter of Paris, and the cotemporary of Vandyck, but 
with few pretensions te rivalship. In the Cabinet 1s a sketch of the 
head of the great Lord Strafford, copied in crayons from Vandyck, 
by Pope, who not only amused himself with poetry, when a guest 
at Holm-Lacey, but also with painting: this, with the exception 
of the portrait of Betterton, the tragedian, in oil-colors, which he 
gave to the late Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, and which is now 
at Caen Wood, is supposed to be the only proof remaining of the 
poet's talents as a painter.* 

The grounds at Holm-Lacy are very pleasant: the old garden, 
on the south front, was formed on the model of Hampton Court, 
in Middlesex, and with a very spacious terrace. The yew trees, 
which are disposed in straight lines, having been originally clipped 
into grotesque shapes, and for many years left to regain their fo- 
liage, very nearly resemble the cypresses of a ‘Turkish cemetery. 
Near the Parsonage House is a remarkable Pear Tree, covering 
measly a quarter of an acre, and formimg an orchard of itself. For 
many years together its fruit has yrelded from twelve to sixteen 
hogshead of Perry. 

Nearly 


: 


* Few of ehe English poets have cultivated the sister art with any 
great success. Flatman 1s noticed in Walpole’s Anecdotes. Butler 1s 
said to have been a painter, but Dr. Nash, the Worcestershire Historian, 
who had seen them, speaks contemptuously of his performances. Dyer, 
the author of Grongar Hill, studied at Rome, and practised portrait- 
painting, but not happily. At Lord Harcourt’s, at Nuneham, Mason 
has pated an altar-piece , the subject is the good Samaritan, but the 
execution by no means equals the design. We have lately had an ex- 
ample of the reverse , Shee, im his ‘ Rhymes on Art,” exhibits an instance 
of a pamter gathering roses from the heights of Parnassus, and with to- 
lerable success. Tresham, and Hoppner, also, have occasionally quitted 
the easel for the reed, and drawn from it a not unpleasmg melody. 
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Nearly opposite Holm-Lacy, on the east bank of the Wye, is 
the pleasant village of FowNuore, about half a mile to the north 
of which is an eminence crowned by an ancient Camp; and about 
twice that distance to the north, is a second Camp, occupying the 
summit of another eminence, called CAPLER HILL: the latter 
Camp is double trenched, and called Woldbury; the former has 
no distinct appellation. The Capler Hill is finely wooded; and 
from its summit the prospects are extensive and mech: the conti- 
guons channel of the Wye forms a striking feature. 

FALEY COURT, about two miles southward from Capler 
Hill, is a venerable mansion of the time of Queen Ehzabeth, and 
anciently belonged to Sir John Kyrle, an ancestor to the ‘ Man of 
Ross :’ it is now the seat of Money, Esq. a descendant 
by the female line from the same family. The entrance, great 
hall, and dining parlour, are entire, and in good repair: a hand- 
some farm-house has been fomed from the offices. 

In this neighbourhood the Wye meanders in a very singular 
manner, altering its course into completely opposite directions, 
within a very few miles. Inclosed by one of these reaches of the 
river, below Fawley, is INGESTON HOUSE, an old and spa- 
cious brick mansion, long the residence of the Hoskyns family, 
and recorded as the place where Sergeant Hoskyns entertamed 
James the First, by causing the Morrice Dance to be exhibited 
before him by ten old people, natives of [lerefordslure, whose 
collective ages amounted to more than 1000 years. 

Qn the banks of the Wye, neaily opposite to Ingeston, at a 
piace called the HOLE IN THE WALL, are the rermais of some 
ancient building, consisting of the foundations of some well-built 
walfs, with huge stones lying about. the site is now partly occu- 
pied by many cottages. What is now shown as the Hole in the 
Wall, 1s an excavation formed in the rocky bank of a neig)sbouring 
garden; but the spot is so overgrown with brambles, as to be dif- 
ficult of access. When complete, it consi,ted of a flight of steps 
leading downwards to a cavity, sufficiently capacious to contain 
about twenty persons- the roof was supported by a single pullar. 
The entrance to this retreat has fallen in, and the steps are now 
overgrown, and almost obliterated. On the ascent from the Hole 
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in the Wall towards Old Gore, is a hollow, extending about s 
hundred paces, in which, about thirteen or fourteen years ago, 
many Celts were turned up by the plough. These instruments 
were nearly of the same size, and had evidently been cast, as the 
marks of the mould were visible; some of them were rudely orna- 
mented with two or three stripes at the sides: they were made of 
a senti-metal, nearly as bright as brass. One of them appeared to 
have been finished to a polish. 

About a mile lower down, on the Wye, is another of the nu- 
merous ancient Camps that form a chain on the emmences in this 
part of the country. It occupies the summit of Eaton HILL; 
the entrenchments are very perfect and deep: the area is cultivat- 
ed, and intersected with hedges. A farmhouse at Eaton displays 
vestiges of an ancient mansion; and the ground about it is called 
the Park of Eaton. 


ROSS 


Is situated upon a rock, considerably elevated above the river 
Wye, and on its eastern back: to those who travel over the cause- 
way from Hereford, it assumes a very commanding and picturesque 
appearance: scars of the rock jut out from the green banks, and 
the whole 1s surmounted by the Church, which is surrounded by 
lofty trees, and exhibits its ‘ heaven-directed spire’ from the highest 
point of the eminence. The origin of this town does not appear 
to be remote, though a few coins and medals have been found 
here; but hot more than one or two of the Roman times, and 
those probably originally brought from the ruins of Arzconium. 
In the summer of 1804, a copper medal, in excellent preservation, 
and of considerabje beauty, was picked up from a heap of rulabish : 
it had been struck in commemoration of the triumph of Trajan 
over the Daci. On one side was a head of that Emperor, with an 
appropriate mscription ; and on the other, the representation of a 
horseman at full speed, darting a missile weapon at q recumbent 
figure. The mterest of Betun, Bishop of Hereford, to whose See 
this manof was attached, procured the grant of a market for Rass 
from King Stephen; and Henry the Third constituted it a free bo- 
yough. Camden only notices it as famous for its on-works. 


The 
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The annals of this town record no events of eminent historical 
interest; yet the adventitious lustre which it has obtained from its 
inhabitant, JoHN KyRr ke, the celebrated ‘ Man of Ross,’ has given 
it a degree of attraction far beyond its local importance. This 
distinguished model of benevolence was born at Whitehouse, in 
Dymock Pansh, in Glocestershire* The exemplary tenor of his 
actions, his extensive charities, and goodness of heart, procured 
him the love and veneration of all his cotemporaries; and happily 
for his fame, Pope, during his visits at Holm-Lacey, obtamed a 
sufficient knowledge of his beneficence, to render due homage to 
his worth in his Moral Essays. The glowing colors of the poet’s 
description, were in this instance, at least, attempered by the pen- 
cil of Truth ; cold must be the heart that could relate in prose 
what Pope sung. 


<¢ Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry reck who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Nor in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health tothe sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that Heav’n-directed spire to rise > 
‘Tue Man oF Ross,’ each lhsping babe rephes! 
Behold the Market-place with poor o’erspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the yatet 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans blest ; 
The young who labor, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick > the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescnbes, attends, the med’cine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now a useless race, 


Of 
-* See Vol. V. p. 705, 
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Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possest five hundred pounds a-year. 

Blush, Grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your blaze ; 
Ye little stars! hide your diminish’d rays.** 


The house in which Mr. Kyrle resided, is now the King’s Arms, 
a respectable Inn, near the entrance of the town from Glocester ; 
and a tolerable portrait of him is preserved here: the original like- 
ness is in the possession of Lord Muncaster.* He died in 1724, 
at the age of eighty-four, and was buried in Ross Church: on his 
monument is a medallion of Charnty supported by Benevolence. 
The Prospect Ground, as it is called, adjoining the Church-yard, 
and the Walk that extends thence for nearly a mile to the south- 
ward, were formed by his liberality ; but they are not preserved in 
that order which his memory demands. The Prospect Ground is 
now merely a field, but enough remains to show that he intended 
it for a parterre; and the Walk has been deprived of many of the 
thees that formerly shaded it, together with the seats for the ‘ weary 
traveller’s repose .” the Summer House, also, at the termination of 
the Walk, is now in a state of decay. Along the edges of the 
rock which forms the foundation of this natural terrace, the Sand 
Martin digs his hollow nest: “ this guest of summer,” as Shake- 
speare observes of another bird of the same genus, 


-” 





«¢ Does approve 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here :-— 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d, 
The ar 18 dehcate.”* MAcBETH. 


The peculiar salubrity of the air at Ross may be further illustrated 
by referring to the longevity of its inhabitants, not only in living 
instances, but in many memorials among the tombs in the Church 
and Church-yard, where numerous incriptions record the memory 
of those who have attained to their eightieth, ninetieth, and even 
hundreth year. 

The 


* Bonners Perspective Itinerary, No. II. p. 19, (note.) + 
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The Church ts a handsome building, having a tower, and well- 
proportioned spire rising from the west end. It contains several 
monuments of the Rudhalis, the ancient propnetors of the mauor 
of Rudhall, in this neighbourhood: among them are those of 
Judge Rudhall, and his lady, of the time of Henry the Seventh; 
and of Sir Richard Rudhall, who was kmghted at Cadiz m the 
reign of Elizabeth. In the window over the altar, among other 
fragments of painted glass, is one representing a Bishop, with the 
inscription @bomas Hereforbensis, in black Jetter. The views from 
the Church-yard, and contiguous Prospect Ground, are much ce- 
lebrated: immediately below the eye, the river forms a fine gami- 
circle, at one of the extremities of which are the ruins of Wilton 
Castle, and beyend it an extensive and luxuriant vale, terminated 
by the distant mountains of Pembrokeshire. The principal near 
feature of this view, however, the course of the river, 1s hereafter 
Ikkely to be lost, as the water encroaches so much every winter 
upon the southern bank, that even Wilton Budge may prebably 
in a few years be left dry, and the Wye form for itself a new chan- 
nel over the causeway between the bndge and the town. 

Ross is governed by a Sergeant, and four Constables. The 
streets are mostly on a descent; and are extremely rough and nar- 
row, the houses appearing huddled uponeach other. The MJariet- 
House ism a very decayed state, though erected so lately as the reign 
of Charles the Second : it is built of stone, and ascended by several 
steps; the upper part is sustained on semicircular arches, supported 
by three ranges of pillars, the space between them being open. 
The Bishops of Hereford had at one period a Palace bere, on a 
plot of ground near the Church-yard; but this was in ruins even in 
Leland’s time: the site is still called the Bishop’s Court. The po- 
pulation of Ross, as returned under the late act, amounted te 2347 ; 
the number of houses to 553. Since the beauties of picturesque 
scenery have engaged so much popular attention, this town bas 
become a kind of favorite resort for the numerous summer parties 
who visit the Wye, and boats, &c. are kept here for the accom- 
modation of those who make an excursion down the river. 


Opposite 
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Opposite to Ross, on the western bank of the Wye, are the 
ruins of WILTON CASTLE, for several centuries the baronial 
residence of the Greys, of the south, who derived from it their first 
title, and who became owners in the time of Edward the First. 
Its present demolished state was owing to the Royalist Governors 
of Hereford, by whose orders it was burnt to the bare walls dur- 
ing the Reign of Charles the First, and in the absence of its then 
possessor, Sir J. Brydges. ‘The remaining towers display a luxu- 
riant mantling of ivy. 

About three miles to the east from Ross, and nearly one mile to 
the seuth of the road leading from Glocester, is ROSE or BURY 
HILL, the undoubted site of a Roman station, the ARICONIUM 
of Antonmus, which Camden, and other antiquaries, have placed 
at Kenchester; but which Horsley, on unquestionable grounds, re- 
moves to the neighbourhood of Ross; though the particular spot 
of its situation had not, in his time, been assigned. The distance 
of Bury Hill, or Ariconum, from Glevum, (Glocester,) and Bles- 
tzum, (Monmouth,) very nearly accords with those given in the Iti- 
nerary, viz. fifteen miles from Glevum, and eleven from Blestium. 
Camden records a tradition of the station Arconium having been 
ruined by an earthquake, and on this base, Philips, in his Poem on 
Cyder, has raised the following bautiful superstructure. 


In elder days, ere yet the Roman bands 

Victorious, this our other world subdu’d, 

A sptcious City stood, with firmest walls 

Sure mounded, and with num‘rous turrets crown’d, 

Aéridl spires, and citadels, the seat 

Of Kings, and herces resolute in war, 

Fam’d ARICONIUM, uncontrol’d and free, 

Till all-subduinng Latian arms prevail’d. 

‘Then also, tho’ to foreign yoke submiss, 

She undemolish’d stood ; and ev’n tll now, 

Perhaps, had stood, of ancient British art 

A pleasing monument, not less admuir’d 

Than what from Attic ot Etruscan hands 

Arose, had not the Heav*nly pow’rs averse 

Decreed her Gnal doom: for now the fields 
Labor“d 
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Labor*d with thirst, Aquarius had not shed 

His wonted show’rs, and Sirius parch’d with heat 
Solstitial, the green herb -—-hence ’gan relax 

‘The ground’s contexture, hence Tartarian dregs, 
Sulphur, or uitrous spume, enkindling fierce, 
Bellow’d within their darksome caves, by far 
More dismal than the loud-disploded roar 

Of brazen engin’ry, that ceaseless storm 

The bastion of a well-built city, deem*d 
Impregnable - th® infernal winds, till now 

Closely imprison’d, by Titaman warmth 

Dilating, and with unctuous vapours fed, 
Disdain’d their narrow cells, and their full strength 
Collecting, from beneath the solid mass 

Upheav’d, and all her castles, rooted deep, 

Shook from their lowest seat s old Vaga's stream, 
Forc’d by the sudden shock, her wonted track 
Forsook, and drew her humid train aslope, 
Crankhng her banks .——and now the low’ring sky, 
And baleful hghtning, and the thunder, voice 

Of angry gods, that rattl’d solemn, dismay*d 

The sinking hearts of men. Where should they turn, 
Distress’d ? Whence seek for aid, when from below 
Hell threatens, and e’en Fate supreme gives signs 
Of wrath and desolation? Vain were vows, 

And plaints, and supphant hands to Heav’n erect. 
Yer some to fanes repair’d, and humble rites 
Perform’d to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 

Who with their vot*ries in one rum shar’d, 
Cruegh’d and o’erwhelm’d. Others, in frant:cemood 
Ran howling thro’ the streets; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin: Horror stalks ground 
Wild-staring, and his sad concomitant, 

Despair, of abjece look: at ev’ry gate 

‘The thronging populace with hasty strides 

Press furious, and, too eager of escape, 

Obstruct the easy way; the rocking town 
Supplants their footsteps; to and fro they reel 
Astonish’d, as o’ercharg’d with wine; when, lo! 
The ground adust her riven mouth disparts, 
Horrible chasm profound! With swift descent 
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Old Aricon:um sinks, and all her tribés, 

Heroes and senators, down to the reaims 

Of endless mght. Meanwhile the loosen’d winds, 
Infursate, molten rocks, and flaming globes, 
Hurl’d high above the clouds, tll, all thei force 
Consum’d, her ravenous jaws the earth satiate clos’d. 
Thus this fair city fell, of which the name 
Survives alone. nor 1s there found a mark 
Whereby the curious passenger may learn 
Her-ample site, save coins and mouldermg urm, 
And huge unwieldy bones, lasting remains 

Of that gigantic race, which, as he breaks 

The clotted glebe, the ploughman haply finds, 
Appall’d Upon that treacherous tract of land 
She whilom stood, now Ceres in her prime 

Smiles fernle.— 


Whatever degree of truth may accompany this effusion, it is 
certain, that the appearance of the soil at Bury Hill is very differ- 
ent from that of the adjacent country, which 1s inélined to red, 
while tlus 1s of an extremely dark hue. The area on which the 
city stood, according to tradition, occupied three or four fields, 
and several acres exhibit this darkness of sail. About forty or fif- 
ty years ago, great part of the ground was im an open and rough 
state, with heaps of rubbish overgrown with briers ; but the pro- 
prietor, a Mr. Merrick, to whose brother it now belongs, resolved 
to inclose and level it; and in so domg, many antiquities were 
found, together with an tmmense quantity of Roman coms, and 
some British.» Among the antiquities, were fibulz, lares, lachry- 
matories, lamps, rings, and fragments of tessellated pavements. 
Some pillars were also discovered, with stones having holes for the 
jambs of doors; and a vault or two, in which was wheat, of a 
black color, and in a cinerous state. The surface 1s now very 
httle undujated , but a few coins may yet be picked up, when, af- 


ter 


“ The circumstance of British coins being found here, 1s inserted in 


the authority of Mr. Dunster; see his edition of Philps’s Cyder, second 
note, p. 20. . 
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ter ploughing, the clods are broken by a gentle rain and innu- 
merable pieces of grey and red pottery he scattered over the whole 
tract, some of them of patterns by no meaisinelegant. The coms 
are chiefly of the Lower Empire; some of Constantius and Tra- 
jan have been found; many of Tetricus, and one of Antoninus 
Pius: on the reverse of the latter, is the Emperor habited as a 
High Priest, pouring out the contents of a patera upon an altar, 
over which 1s the sun, with the legend SACEDOS DEI SOLIS: 
the coms are of copper, silver, and gold. 

Some of the large stones found among the ruins of this station, 
and which appear to have been used in building, display strong 
marks of fire. During the course of the last summer, in widening 
a road that crosses the land, several skeletons were discovered ; 
and also the remains of a stone wall, apparently the front of a 
building ; the stones were well worked, and of considerable size, 
The earth within what appeared to have been the mtenor of the 
building, was extremely black and shining- numerous pieces of 
pottery, bones of men and animals, and bits of ron, were dug up 
here. The adjommg lands are thickly sown with scoria of iron 
ore ; some of considerable size_ these, indeed, are scattered through- 
out this part of the country ; i some places they lie in large heaps; 
they are most probably the produce of Roman bloomaries, and were 
connected with the works 1n the neighbouring Forest of Dean. A 
piece of land near this station bears the name of K2l/-Dane-Field, 
though from what particular battle tradition 1s silent. For a gen- 
tle eminence, Bury Hill commands the view of an exfensive range 
of country . to the south, nse the nval hills of Penyard and Chace ; 
and westward is the whole fertile tract of Herefordshire, bounded 
by the mountains of Monmouth and Brecon. 

The site of ECCLESWALL CASTLE, about one mile south- 
westward of Bury Hill, 1s now occupied by a modern mansion, 
This estate belonged to the Talbots, from whom it came into the 
possession of the Greys, Lords of Wilton ; but it has since passed 
from their descendants into other hands. 

Ascending from Weston, on the Ross road, through the wood 
that clothes the steep sides of Penyard Hill, the traveller comes to 
the very sequestered site of PENYARD CASTLE, which stood 

Kk@ on 
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on the south side of the eminence. This fortress, originally but 
of small extent, is now reduced to comparative mnsigutficance ;_ the 
only part now honored with the name of Castle, is the habitation 
of a woodward, who lives here in complete seclusion from the 
haunts of man. This humble dwelling has a pointed window, 
and an octagonal embattled chimney: in the garden, which occupies 
part of the area of the fortress, some massy fragments of wall 
may yet be seen, together with gromed arches, and vestiges of 
pillars. In clearing the space for the garden, many human bones 
were discovered, interred beneath a mass of small tiles, forced ob- 
hquely into the ground ; and in digging among the ruins, a few 
years ago, a kind of “ vestibule, or spacious passage,” was found, 
*‘ with octagon pilasters, which have caps and bases in the Saxon 
style, from which spring semicircular greined arches, with hand- 
some mouldings in sharp preservation.”* 

When this fortress was built is unknown; it appears to have 
been constructed for the purpose of defending the narrow pass 
through the woods from Glocestershire towards the counties of 
Monmouth and Pembroke, by the way of Walford and Goodrich, 
Whoever might have been its original founders, it appears that the 
Lords of Goodrich Castle, were also at times the Lords of Penyard 
Castle, and amoug others, the celebrated Talbots, Earls of Shrews- 
bury.t It was demolished in the Civil Wars. After the Restora- 
tion, it belonged to Anthony, Earl of Kent; but has since passed 
through several hands, and 1s now the property of William Par- 
tridge, Esq. of Goodrich. The family of Spence, of Hangwest, in 
Yorkshire, are récorded to have assumed, about the year 1638, as 
their arms, ‘ azure, three Peny-yard pence, proper.’ Guillim sup- 
poses these coins to have been minted at this Castle, and with much 
probability; as silver pence, of a particular comage, are sometimes 
found here.’ { Mention 


* Bonner’s Perspective Itinerary, No if. p. 15, (note ) 


+ A fine stone figure of a Talbot, about three feet high, represented 
in a sitting position, was found in this Castle, and sow sustains a sun- 
dial in the garden of a gentleman at Ross. 


¢ An engraving of a Penyard silver penny may be seen in Bonner’s 
Itinerary. 
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Mention is made in old writings of Penyard Park, and CHacg; 
the ijatter name is still retamed by an eminence which rises on the 
west of the Castle, and is finely covered with oaks. On the sun- 
mit of the Chace, towards the north, is a large square Camp, now 
partly overgrown by woods. The walk between Penyard Castle 
aud Ross is very beautiful, though, from its retired situation, it 1s 
seldom trodden by strangers A gradual descent winds along the 
woody heights, having the bold emmence of the Chace, covered 
with oaks, on the lett, and an undulating vale m front, extending 
to the lulls of Monmouthshire and the Black Mountains. through 
this the Wye pursues its mazy course. On emerging from the 
wood, the spire and town ot Ross appear below, surrounded by a 
rich counry, finely wooded, and variegated with orchards. The 
effect is considerably heightened by the approach of evening, when 
the -uu is seen retiring behind the distant mountains, and throwmg 
its last gleams upon the river, while the glowimg vale is smmking mto 
darl.ness, 

Between three and four miles from Ross, on a finely-wooded 
promontory, round which the nver Wye flows m a senncircular di- 
rection, stand the massive ruins of GOODRICH CASTLE, for 
a long pernod the baronial residence of the Talbots, Earls of 
Shrewsbury. By whom it was originally founded is unknown; 
though the near affinity of its name to that of ‘ Godricus Duz,’ 
who occurs as a witness to two charters granted by King Canute 
to the Abbey of Hulm, has given buth toa not iniprobable con- 
jecture that he was the person. The Keep 1s evidently of a date 
antecedent to the Conquest; but the surrounding wogks are princi- 
pally Norman; though various additions and. alterations may be 
distinguished of the workmanship of different periods, even down 
to the tme of Henry the Sjath. 

In its general torm, this Castle composes a parallelogram, with 
a round tower at each angle, and a square keep standing 1n tlie 
south-west part of the inclosed area. The common thickness of 
the exterior walls 1s somewhat more than seven feet: im various 
places they are pierced with oulet holes, of the form represented 

Kk 3 beneath. 
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beneath.* The Jength of the longest sides, that is, those towards 
the south-east and north-west, including the projections of the 
towers, is about 176 feet; that of the south-west and north-east 
sides, about 152 feet. 

The Keep, which, being of the highest antiquity, merits prece- 
dence in description, stands somewhat in the same manner as those 
at Porchester, Pevensey, and Castleton, close to the outward 
wall of the Castle, and, like them, had no window on the outside 
next the country. It had evidently three rooms, one above the 
other. all of them, however, were very small, being only fourteen 
feet and a half square, and the room on the first floor had no sort 
of communication within, with the dungeon beneath, which had 
not even a single loop-hole for light and air, but was connected by 
a very narrow passage to a still smaller dungeon, strongly secured, 
under the platform belonging to the steps of the entrance, and 
having a very small air-hole on the same side. ‘The original 
windows are the most truly Saxon that can be. that in the mddle 
of the upper story seems to have remained just as it was from the 
very first, without any alteration; and the manner m which the 
two large side columus stand somewhat wzthin the arch, 1s con- 
sistent with the fashion which was adopted by the Saxons, and 
continued even to the time of Edward the Contessor. The large 
zig-zag ornament on each side (between the columns) is in the 
rude form in which it was generally used by the earliest Saxons; 
and so alse 1s that of the zig-zag moulding, or band, that 1s carried 
by way of ornament quite across the tower, just under this win- 
dow, and ft 1s very remarkable, that the middle projecting buttress 
is carried no higher than this ornament.” The window in the 
apartment beneath, is similar, in its general construction, but the 
columns which support the arch, are somewhat higher; and a semi- 


circular 


o-|-o 


+ Munimenta Antiqua, Vol. III. p. 250. The description of Good- 


rich Castle, in this elborate work, 1s illustrated by several plates and 
ground-plans, 
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circular moulding of zig-zag is carried beneath the arch: the mid- 
dle part of the window has, however, been altered, a stone frame 
for glass having been inserted of the style and age of Llenry the 
Sixth; and probably in the time of the celebrated Earl Talbot, 
whom tradition represents as having his own chamber iu this tower. 
In this second apartment is a fire-hearth, and in an angle of the 
wall a circular statr-case, leading to the upper story. <“‘ To this 
stair-case 1s a most remarkable door-way , 1t bas one large transom- 
stone, as 1f to aid the arch to support the wall above, and in this 
respect resembles several othe: Saxon structures, in which this 
strange kind of fashion seems to have been uniformly adopted ; 
until it became gradually altered by the mtroduction of a flattish 
ander arch, substituted in the room of the transom-stone.’’* 

The principal entrance was by a flight of steps on one side, dis- 
tinct from the main building, and ascending to a platform before 
the door-way leading to the second chamber. The entrance to the 
dungeon, or lower apartment, was under a “ very remarkable sort 
of pointed arch, formed of quite flat sides, which seems, from the 
appearance of the wail around it, and from its peculiar style, to 
have been inserted many ages after the tower was built, and in the 
time of Edward the Third; a suspicion that appears to be most 
strongly confirmed, by the circumstance, that about the twenty- 
second year of the reign of Edward the Third, Richard Talbot, its 
then Lord, obtained the Royal license + for having in his Castle a 

Kk4 prison 


* Munimenta Antiqua, Vol FII p 252. 


+ “* Dugdale’s Baronage, Vol [ p.327. In* the Arctwologia, Vol. 
IV. p. 403, I took occasion to remark, that grants for Castes to become 
state-prisons, were, indeed, in the early Norman timcs, very usual, but 
that we must by no means conclude, that, by such uw grani, the whole 
Castle became a prison, just as we find some ojd Castles to be now cn- 
tirely converted into prisons, for the fact most unquestionably was, 
merely that, in consequence of such grant, the usual dungeon of the Cus- 
tle was, by Royal authority, appomted tobe a publec and privileged 
prison at all tzmes, whereas the dungeon of other Castles were per- 
mitted to be used as such only in time of war, but the upper apart- 

ments 
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prison for malefactors; having also the cognizance of pleas of the 
Crown, &c. within his Lordship of Irchenfield (or Urchenfield) and 
Wormilow. The bottom of the Keep tower would undoubtedly, 
as usual, be the place where such a pnson would be established ; 
and on that occasion, it should seem, therefore, that this new and 
strong door-frame was first there placed: whilst the very annexa+ 
tion of the Lordship of Urchenfield to the possession of this Keep 
tower, (both of which his Lordship appears to have been possessed 
of before this hcense was granted,) shows the exceedingly gh an- 
tiquity of this Castle; since Urchenfield was, indeed, the very 
place where St. Dubricius founded his College of Religious, about 
512, to live, like the original Eastern recluses, by the work of their 
own hands.”* The body of the Keep is an exact square of twen- 
ty-nine feet, 

In describing the additions made to this fortress in the Norman 
times, and during the successive reigns, to the time of Henry the 
Sixth, we shall follow the plan pursued by Mr. King, and nearly 
in his words, begin with the very strongly-fortified entrance» 
which, commencing between two semicircular tewers of unequal 
dimensions, near the east angle, was continued under a dark vault- 
ed passage to an extent of fifty feet. Immediately before the en- 
trance, and within the space inclosed by the fosse, was a very deep 
pit, hewn out of the solid rock, formerly crossed by a draw- bridge, 
which 1s now gone, but which evidently appears to have exactly 
fitted, and to have closed, when drawn up, the whole front of the 
gateway between the towers. About eleven feet within the pas- 
sage Was a masoy gate, the strong iron hinges of which still remain : 

. this 


ments of these Keep towers, in which the dungeons were, continued m 
both cases to be constantly used as state aparments for the residence of 
the Lords of the mansion, notwithstanding the prison underneath. And 
hence, perhap:, arose the practice, in early times, of committing state 
presoners to the custody of different Lords at pleasure , which custom 
was continued down to the time of Henry the Eighth, and even to that 
ef Queen Elizabeth, when the origin of it was fos gotten.”” 


* Mummenta Antigua, Vol. III. p. 251, 
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this gate, and the draw-bridge, were defended on each side by 


Joop-holes: and over head by rows of machicolations in the vault- 
ing, for pouring down melted lead, &c. on the heads of assailants, 
Six feet and a half beyond this, was a portcullis; and about seven 
feet further, a second portcullis: the space between these was 
again protected by loop-holes and machicolations, About two 
feet more inward was another strong gate; and five feet and a half 
beyond this, on the right, a small door, leading to a long narrow 
gallery, ouvly three feet wide, formed in the tlickness of the wall, 
and which was the means of access to the loop-holes in the eastern 
tower, as well as to some others that commanded the brow of the 
steep precipice towards the north-east. These works appear to 
have been thought sufficient for general defence , but a resource 
was Ingenmously contrived for greater security im case they had all 
been forced ; “‘ for a little further on are massy stone projections 
in the wall on each side, hke pilasters; manitestly designed for m- 
serting great beams of tunber within them, hke bars, from ene side 
of the passage, which was about nine feet ten inches wide, to the 
other, so as to form a strong barricado, with earth or stones be- 
tween the rows of tumber, which would in a short time, and with 
rapidity, form a strong massy wall” Beyond these the passage 
opened mto the great inner court. 

The rwns of the Chapel run parallel with the entrance on the 
left; the style of the broken ornaments, and particularly of those 
about its great window, show this to have been repaired and 
adorned even so late as the reigns of Henry the Sixth and Seventh : 
in one part 1s a very remarkable mche ; and near it a sngaller niclie 
for holy water. on the opposite side 1s also another niche for the 
same purpose. Beneath the Chapel was a deer vault, and over it 
a chamber, with a fire-place, which still appears projecting from 
the wall. Adjovning the Chapel, and near the entrance, 1s a small 
octagonal watch-tower, which mses above the other buildings, and 
commands a fine view over the surrounding country. 

‘Tue buildings between the Chapel and the south or garrison 
tower, to the upper part of which a passage, or covered way, led 
along the top of the outer wall, are mostly in rus; bere appear 

to 
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to have been the stables. The garrison tower adjoins the entrance 
to the keep; its foundation is a square of about thirty-six feet; 
but the three outward angles diminish as they ascend, and form 
triangular buttresses, so that the upper part of the tower 1s circu- 
far. the walls are at least exght feet in thickness. The entrances 
to this tower was so contrived, that there was access to it from 
every part of the walls; 1t contained three floors, and i each of 
them a fire-hearth: the interior forms an irregular octagon, about 
tuenty feet m diameter from the angles, aud about seventeen from 
side to side. 

The wall that extended between the heep and the west or great 
tower, isin rums. this tower, which 1s also greatly dilapidated, ap- 
pears of more moder construction than the former, and is proba- 
bly of the time of the Edwards. Its outwaid form 1s circular, but 
the interior 1s somewhat of an octangular figure, but very irregu- 
lar; the general dimensions being thirty-three feet long, and twen- 
ty-five broad. In this appears to have been ihe great kitchen, the 
fire-place 1s still distinguishable, with a recess and loop-hole on 
each side. here was a small door-way, or sally-port, communicating 
with a sort of outer ballium, which run on the north-west side, 
and was mclosed by an outer wall. On this side also, and rang- 
mg between the west tower and north or Ladies’ tower, were the 
State apartments. The Hall was a magnificent room of the time 
of Edward the First, as clearly appears from the style of the archi- 
tecture of its remains, and particularly from the long, slender and 
narrow windows. This apartment was siaty-five feet long, and 
twenty eight feet,broad. some years ago it contamed a single beam 
ef oak ‘ without knot or knarle,’ sixty-six feet long, and nearly two 
feet square throughout its whole length. On the north-west side 
is the great fire-place; and behind it, projecting mto the outer 
balliuum, a vast mass of solid stone-work, or kmd of buttress, 
which, ui its upper parf, appcars to have had some little apart- 
ment, or guard-chainber, 

The Hail communcated towards the north with a kind of with- 
drawing or retiring room, about twenty-nine feet by seventeen and 
a half, in which appears to have been a window lookmg into the 

Hall... 
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Hall. From this second apartment, a passage led into what seems to 
have been the Great State Room, which was fifty-five feet and a half 
jong, and twenty broad. At the upper end, or that towards the 
north, are two beautiful pointed arches, spruging from a well- 
wrought octagon pillar in the middle of the apartment, and resting 
on corbels at the sides. here seeins to have been two large win- 
dows, but the walls are so much broken, or closely mantled with 
ivy, that this cannot with certainty be affirmed. The architecture 
of this part of the building 1s of the time of Henry the Fifth or 
Sixth. At the north angle of this room is an opening leading into the 
north or Ladies’ tower, which 1s so situated on the brow of a high 
and steep precipice, as to be the most defensible part of the Cas- 
tle from the apartment within, which 1s a neat octagon arch, about 
fifteen feet in diameter, 1s a most beautiful view over the adjacent 
country. From the common appellation of this tower, there can 
be little doubt of its having been appropnated to the use of the 
far sex. Beyond the State Room, mn the north-east wall, 1s a 
square recess, and loop-hole, supposed te have been formed for 
the lodging and seat of the Warden. 

Such 1s the general construction of Goodrich Castic; but almost 
every part has yielded to the iron tooth of age, and to the more 
speedy demolition of war, The ruins, however, are extremely 
grand; the massive towers are finely mautled with ivy; and 
even the great ditch 1s embellished with the luxuriant foliage of 
tall forest trees. from the adjoiiimg grounds, the Gumbling tur- 
rets have a very striking, aud mteresting effect, as they have also 
when seen from the water, from which thé view has been truly 
characterized as one of the grandest upon the Wye: the prospects 
from several parts of the Castle itself are extremely fine. 

Whoever was the origmal founder of this Castle, “ whether 
Godricus Dux, who witnessed Kwwg Canute’s charters, or any chief- 
tain pricr to lim,” it 1s certain that the earliest anthenticated record 
concerning it at present known, ts of the date of 1204, when it 
was given by King John to William Stngul, Earl Marshall, to hold 
by the service of two kmghts fees; lus son, Walter, Earl of Pem- 


br ohe, 
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breke, died here in the year 1246.* It was afterwards conveyed 
by a female te Wilham de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, whose 
third son, Aymer de Valance, became his heir, and was murdered 
in France in 1323. From him it passed to the Talbots, by the 
marriage of Elizabeth Camyn, daughter of Joan, bis second sister, 
with Su Richard, afterwards Lord Talbot, who procured the hce:.se 
fram Edward the Third to have a prison here.t This Richard 
was a renowned soldier and statesman, and 1s thought to have 
expended a considerable part of the ransoms obtained from _pri- 
saners taken by him in the French wars, on the re, aration and 
improvement ef Goodrich Castle. His descendant, John Talbot, 
the great Earl of Shrewsbury, who was hilled at the battle of 
Castillon, in the year 1453, was first buried at Rouen, m Nor- 
mandy; and in the enumeration of his utles, on the monument 
there raised to his memory, he is styled, ‘ Lord of Goderich and 
Qrchentield.” His successors were equally distinguished for bra- 
very, and were frequently employed in offices of great trust: 

George, 


* Brooke*s Catalogue, p. 272. 


+ In the pedigree of the Earls of Shrewsbury, given in Jacob’s 
Peerage, it 1s asserted, that, temp. Edward the Third, ‘ Elizabeth 
Comyn,” (wife of Richard ‘Talbot,) who 1s there said to be one of the 
sisters and co-heirs of John, Lord Comyn, ‘* was foreibly seized at Ken- 
pBington, in Surrey, by Hugh le Despenser, Earl of Winchester, Hugh 
ke Despenser, Jumor, and others, and first carmed to Woking, and 
thence to Parfrith, m that county, and so detained above a year, during 
which time she was, by menaces of deaths constrained to pass her ma- 
nor of Painswicke, 1f the county of Glocester, to the said Earl, and 
the Castle of Gopzricn to Hugh, the younger, to them and their 
heirs.** Mr. Grose, who seems to question the accuracy of this state- 
ment, has by so doing provoked the asperity of Mr. Bonner, * though 
the latter, 1n defending Jacob, has fallen into the still more unpardona- 
ble error of making the Spensers exist at least thirty years after they 
were put to death! The date of tus event is, indeed, a sufficient re- 
futation of Jacob’s assertion, as it now stands, for it was noe untl after 
the time of the execution of the Spensers, the one at Bristol, the other 
at Herefard, that Edward the Third ascended the Throne, 


* Perspective Itinerary, No. II p Q=—= 
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George, the sixth Earl, had the custody of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
committed to hischarge. By Gertrude, daughter of Manners, Earl 
of Rutland, his first wife, he had issue four sons, and three daugh- 
ters. His second wife was Elizabeth, widow to Sir Wilhans Ca- 
vendish, whose son Henry married the Lady Grace, one of the 
Earl's daughters by his first wife, About this time, and probably 
on this occasion, the Earl procured Ircense to “ alien the Casile of 
Goodrich, the manor of Urchenfield, Goodrich, Flanesford, and 
* Eccleswall, and the hundred of Wormelow, with ther appurte- 
nances, &c. te Henry Cavendish and Richard Croke, and to the 
heirs of the said Henry.”* That these places were really ulien- 
ated, 1s improbable; as Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, was 
in possession of this Castle and Manor at the period of his death, 
in the fourteenth of James the First.¢ Elzabeth, Ins second 
daughigs and co-heiress, conveyed them m marriage to Henry de 
Grey, Earl of Kent, in whose family they continued tll the year 
1740, when, on the death of Henry, Duke of Kent, they were 
sold to the late Admiral Griffin, whose son, George Griffin, Esq. 
is now owner.” f 
In the Civil Wars between Charles the First and his Parliament, 
Goodrich Castle was alternately possessed by both parties. It was 
first seized by the Parliament, but afterwards fell into the posses~ 
sion of the Royalists, who sustsincd a stege of nearly six weeks 
against Colonel Birch. The Colonel began the siege o. the twen- 
ty-second of June, 1646.§ On the twenty-fifth, the Commons 
voted exghty barrels of powder, out of the stores of Oxford, for 
carrymg on the service against Goodrich Castle, and Ragland Cas- 
tle.|} On the third of August, as appears from Whitelocke,{ ‘« Co- 
lonel Birch entered some of the works of Gotherich Castle, where- 


upon 
* Gough’s Camden, Vol. Ii p. 448. 
4 Grose’s Antiquities, Vol. II. p 235.° 
t Perspective Itunerary, No. II. p. 12. 
§ Whitelocke’s Memorials, p. 218. | Commons’ Journals, 


q Memorials, p. 223. 
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wpon the garrison bung out a white flag for parley, which Birch 
refused, and went on storming, and they all submitted to mercy. 
In the Castle, besides the Governor, Sir Henry Lingen, were fifty 
gentlemen, and 120 soldiers, with arms, ammunition, and provi- 
sions.” Qn the twenty-fifth, the Parliament gave orders that the 
Countess of Kent should be informed, that there was a necessity 
for demolislnag the Castle, and that ‘ on the demol:shing thereof, 
satisfaction should be made to her. On the first of March fol- 
lowing, they finally resolved that the Castle should be totally dis-* 
garrisoned, and sighted: the breaches. in the Ladies’ Tower, 
which 1s the most effectually ruined, were said to have been chiefly 
occasioned by the battering of the cannon during the siege. 

Within the Lordship of Goodnch, in a fertile vale about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the Castle on the south, are the remains of 
FLANESFORD PRIORY, founded by Richard Lord Talbot, in 
the year 1347, for Black Canons regular of the order of St. Au- 
gustine. Its revenues at the Dissolution, were estimated, accord- 
ing to Speed, at 151. 8s. Od. annually; and were granted in the 
thirteenth of Henry the Eighth, to George, fourth Earl of Shrews- 
bury. In one of the buildings, now used as a barn, and which 
seems to have been the refectory chapel, are some neat windows 
in the pomted style. 

In GOODRICH Church, which stands at a little distance from 
the Pnory on the west, 1s a curious ancient Joméb, without either 
inscription or arms, but traditionally reported to have been raised 
in memory of some one of the possessors of Goodrich Castle. The 
lower part is evidently of greater age than the upper, and is sur- 
rounded by clumsy pillars, with heavy torusses, the bases and capi- 
tal, bemg m the same style: from these pillars spring pointed 
arches, sustaining a plain slab, of a date considerably posterior to 
the style of the columns. The Chalice used in administering the 
Sacrament at Goodrich, has a singular connexion witb the events 
of the Civil War. The then Vicar, the Rev. Thomas Swift, * was 

grandfather 


® Lord Clarendon observes, that “ the King received no relief that 
was more seasonable or acceptavle,*’ than a sum which this clergyman 
had 
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grandfather to Dean Swift, and was remarkably zealous in his en- 
deavours to support the cause of Royalty. This drew upon him 
the determined enmity of the idverse party. 1n March, 1646, he 
was ejected from lus Iring and in August his property was se 
questered, and himself nmpnsoned. On his hberation, he still 
continued privately to pursue the duties of his profession; and 
travelling from house to louse among his former parishioners, he 
celebrated the eucharist from this cup, which he earned about 
with him for the purpose. He died in 1658- the cup was after- 
wards transmitted to his grandson, Dean Swift, who, m 1726, 
dedicated 1t to the service of Goodrich Church for ever, as appears 
from an inscription engraven on the bottom of the Chahce, and 
which repeats some of the foregoing circumstances, 

Between one and two miles eastward from Goodrich, are the 
Iron Works of BISHOP’s WOOD FURNACE, above which a 
dam has been formed by a small stream, that rises at @ [ittle dis- 
tance, and whose waters, after supplying the business of the fur- 
nace, fall into the Wye below. Among the works are some pow- 
erful engines for stampmg the ancient sconz, &c. to powder, and 
which is here re-manufactured to considerable advantage. Great 
quantities of tron ore, brought from Lancashire, are smelted at 
this forge. 

Prom this point, the Wye makes a sweep of nearly four miles 
into Glocestershire ; but the space inclosed between the hmiuts of 
Herefordshire and the niver, 1s considered as a part of Monmeuth- 
shire. Within this area 1s the little Church of Wrist BickNor, 
and the old mansion, and venerable woods, of COPRTFIELD, 


the 


had collected by mortgaging his estate, and every other means in his 
power, and with which he repaired to Ragland Castle, whither His 
Majesty had retired after the Battle of Naseby, ‘* where his distress 
was very great, and his resources entirely cut off. “The Governor, with 
whom he was acquainted, asked his errand. ‘ Il am come,’ said he ‘to 
give His Majesty my coat. As he took it off, the Governor pleasantly 
replied, ‘It 1s of little worth.’—« Why then,’ said Swift, ‘take my 


waistcoat.” and this being ripped, was found to contain 300 broad 
pieces of gold,” 
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the place, according to a current tradition, where Henry the Fiftl 
was sent from Monmouth, the scene of his birth, to be nursed.* 

About one mile from Courtfield to the west, rises the com- 
manding eminence called COPPED-WOOD HILL, from which 
the prospects are extremely fine, and of considerable extent. 
Here, from one point, at a httle building, formerly the residence 
of a Warrener, may be seen parts of the eight counties of Here~ 
ford, Monmouth, Salop, Worcester, Glocester, Glamorgan, Bre- 
eon, and Radnor. The diversity of the scenery makes the views 
from this hill uncommonly interesting. 

The prospects on the Wye, between RAVEN’s CLIFF and Sy- 
mond’s Yate, are exceedingly stnking; they gradually increase in 
interest as the river is descended, and unfold an immense mass of 
rocks of great height, and nearly a mile m extent. In some places 
the rocks are crested or shrouded by the deep foliage of primez- 
val oaks; in others the cliffs assume the sullen port of a ruined and 
mighty Castle, far beyond the possibility of human patience or ex- 
ertion to construct ; and to which the implacable genius of Chivalry 
seems to have retired, to keep the deep silence of despair in the 
midst of congenial gloom. The shore on the opposite side is 
more level; and from this cause the bold effect of the rocks is 
greatly increased. 

At SYMOND's YATE, or Rock, the Wye veers suddenly to 
the north, and then flowing in a semicircular course, again turns 
off to the south, till at reaches the New Weir, and once more 
changes its direction to the south-west. The most narrow part of 
this peninsula is searcely half a mile in extent, though the space 
infolded by the river 1s between six and seven miles. The bird’s 
exe view from this emimence ts extremely pleasing : the interest is 


considerably increased by an ancient Encampment that crowns the 
summit, 


* The Cradle in which the Royal infant was rocked, is yet preserved 
as an invaluable relique It became an honorary perqursite to one of the 
rockers, who was an ancestor of the late Rev. Mr Ball, of Newland, m 
Gloucestershire: on his death 1t was given to Waitehead, Esq o 
French Hay, ncar Bristol. A view of it has been engraved in Bonaer‘s 


Itinerary. 
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siminit, and by the contiguity of the iron-works at the New Weir. 
‘The tremendous sounds of the vast hammers happily coincide with 
the character of the scenery: where Nature is so grand in her de- 
sign, the effect is much heightened by whatever awakens corre- 
spoadent sensations in the mind. 

The Cascade of the NEW WEIR, which intersects the channel 
of the mver between Symond’s Yate and the Doward Hills, has 
been selectcd by tourists as one of the most beautiful and majestic 
scenes upon the Wye, as it gains superior advantage from acciden- 
tal accompaniments, In Whateley’s Observations on Modern Gar- 
dening, one of the most scientific, as well as first published essays 
on that subject, is a very animated description of this spot; and 
which, as the scenery and adjuncts are still the same, is here tran- 
scribed. “ A scene at the New Weir on the Wye, which in itself 
is truly great and awful, so far from being disturbed, becomes 
more interesting and unportant, by the business to which it is 
destined. It is achasm between two high ranges of hill, that rise 
almost perpendicularly from the water the rocks on the sides are 
mostly heavy masses, and their colour 1s generally brown; but 
here and there a pale craggy shape starts up to a vast height above 
the rest, unconnected, broken, and bare: large trees frequently 
force out their way amongst them; and many of them stand fzr 
back in the covert, where their natural dusky hue 1s deepened by 

“the shadow that overhangs them. The river, tov, as it retires, 
loses itself in woods, which close immediately above} then rise 
thick and high, and darken the water. In the midst, of all this 
gloom is an ron Forge, covered with a blacR cloud of smoke, 
and surrounded with half-burned ore, with coal and with cinders: 
the fuel for 1t is brought down a path, worn into steps narrow and 
steep, and winding among precipices; and near It ts an open space 
of barren moor, about which are scattered the huts of the work- 
men. It stands close to the cascade of the Weir, where the agitation 
of the current is mncreased by large fragments of rocks, which have 
been swept down by floods from the banks, or shivered by tem- 
pests from the brow; and the sullen sound, at stated intervals, 
of the strokes from the great hammer in the forge, deadens the 

Va. VI. AuG. 1805. Li roar 
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roar of the water-fall.* Just below it, while the rapidity of the 
stream still continues, a ferry is carried across it ; and lower dewn 
the fishermen use little round boats, called truckles, (coracles,) the 
remains, perhaps, of the ancient British navigation, which the least 
motion will overset, and the slightest touch may destroy. All the 
employments of the people seem to require either exertion or cau- 
tion; and the ideas of force, or of danger, which attend them, give 
to the scene an animation unknown to the solitary, though per- 
fectly compatible with the wildest romantic situation.”+ 

The eminence called the GREAT DOWARD rises to the north- 
west of Symond’s Yate, beamng on its brow the remains of an an~ 
cient Encampmait, called Kinc ARTHUR’S HALL, from which the 
ground gently declines tothe river. Ata short distance to the west, 
is the LITTLE DOWARD HILL; and on the summit of this also, 
are vestiges of an ancient Camp. hereabouts, according to Gibson’s 
Camden, broad arrow-heads have been found; and m a place 
which seemed to have been arched over, an almost entire human 
skeleton was discovered, “‘ whose joints were pretended to be twice 
the length of those of the present race.”{) Near the short reach 
called St. Martin’s Pool, said to be the deepest spot on the Wye, 
that river finally quits this county, and enters Monmouthshrre. 

PEMBRIDGE CASTLE, 1n the parish of Welsh-Newton, is 
mentioned as early as the seventh of Henry the Third, ‘when Wil- 
ham Lord Cantilupe was its Governor. In Henry the Seventh’s 
reion, 1t was held by the Knights Hosputallers of Dyumore ; and 
afterwards by Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby. In 
the time ‘of Ekzabeth, after passing through the hands of 
Baynham, who was attainted of treason, 1t was purchased 


by 





” 





‘The heavy wheel moves round, 
And ever and again lets fall the loud 

And awful hammer, that confounds the ear, 
And makes the firm earth shake. 


Dr Hurdis’s Village Curate. 
+ Observations, &c. p. 116. 


{ Gough’s Additions to the Britannia, Vol. II. p. 448. 
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by David Baker, who sold it to Sir Walter Pye, Sen. The last 
Sur Walter Pye again disposed of this estate to George Kemble, 
Gent. who repaired the ruins with tumber, and niade 1t habitable, 
as it wasin 1675.* The Castle is now wholly demolished, together 
with an adjoiniag Chapel; and the Park has been ploughed up, 
and cultivated. 

A considerable district in the southern part of Herefordshire, 
was formerly comprehended by the name of ARCENFELDE, 
IRCHINFELD, or URCHENFIELD: the former 1s the appellation 
which it bears in the Domesday Book; the latter are variations of 
a later period. ‘ Herchinfeld,” says Leland, ‘* 1s a great Lordship 
longing to the Erle of Shrewisbury, and lieth betwist Monemouth 
and Herford, about 2 miles from each of them: on the one side 
alluitur Vaga flu. Erchenfeld 1s very full of inclosures, and of 
corne and woode.”+ This tract was ravaged by the Danes in the 
year 905, and Camalac, a British Bishop, made prisoner.{ 

“The King,” says the Domesday Book, “ has in Arcenfelde, 
200 men, mes four, who hold 73 caruce with their men, and 
pay for custom 41 pints of honey, and 20s. m heu of the sheep 
which they used to furnish, and 10s. smoke money, (furnagium,) 
and no other toll or custom, except serving in the King’s army, f 
wequred. If a freemau dies there, the King has his horse and 
arms; and if a villain, one ox. King Gryfhin and Blein ravaged this 
tract in the Confessor’s reign, and therefore the state of it at that 
time cannot be asceitained.’§ 

The nmety-six men here spoken of, observes Mr. Gough, were 
considered by Mr. Blount, “ to be iberz homines, yet such as held 

Lig ° in 


* Gough’s Additions to Camden, Vol. II. p 461. 


+ Ltn. Vol. V. p. 9. 


+ Gough’s Camden, Vol. II. p 442. ** Bishop Godwin supposes 
this was Cemileauc, or Cumelegsac, B:shop of Liandaf, or, as Matthew 
of Westminster says, Bishop of the East Saxons, among whom he was 


taken, and afterwards ransomed by King Edward the Elder for 401. 
dird. 


§ Domesday Book, fol. 181. 
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in gavel-kind ; and the seventy-three ploughs with their men, he look- 
ed upon as their vsd/ani; and that both held all ther lands m this 
territory in gavel-kind, which are so continued to this day. They 
were free from payments and customs anciently imposed upon the 
rest of the nation, because as a special remark it is said, nec dant 
geldam aut aliam consuetudinem ; unless it be to march m the 
King’s army when they are commanded ; yet paying, as the rest of 
Wales did, their talu-fwch, and talu-furn; this last being the furna- 
gium above-mentioned, a payment for fire, and elsewhere called 
smoke-silver; which is still paid to the lords of manors in Wales, 
and in some parts of England, to the minister of the parish. They 
had the chief honor in the army given them; they led the van to 
fight, and brought up the rear in its retreat. They have within 
their circuits, a hberty to arrest for any sum whatsoever ; and who- 
ever purchases lands there, may bequeath them to whom he pleases, 
as it was adjudged inter Martinstow and Gloditha, twentieth of 
Edward the First. 

‘“‘ The wife here hath the moiety of her husband’s lands for her 
dower; nor is here any forfeiture of lands for felony: besides, the 
King’s writ runs not here, as it was adjudged in the same King 
Edward’s time, and thus recorded: *‘ Homines Hundred: de Irchen- 

JSeld a tempore quo non extat memoria placstaverunt et placita sua 
habuerunt de omnibus placitis que ad coronam pertinent swve de ap- 
pels seve de transgressionibus contra pacem regis solummodo coram 
wicecomite Hereford, et non coram aligubus alus justiciarus? 
This was pleaded in bar to an appeal made in derogation of the 
privilege of Irchinfeld before the Justices itmerant; but the judg 
ment was, ‘ [deo appellum remittitur in Hundredo predicto. In 
this record it is called Hundredum, but in several other pleadmgs, 
LIuabertas, de Irchenteld: and in case where any of the inhabitants 
were impleaded out of the hberty, the Ballzvus lbertatis de Ir- 
chenfeld came, and claimed those ummunities, which were always 
allowed. They have also a formal way of judicature of their own, 
after the Brntish fashion: the Steward, with his officers belonging 
to the court, being seafed, there are certain chiefs among them, 
who hold their lands of the lord by suit and doom, in the court of 

this 
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this his liberty, and are therefore called doomsmen ; that is, men of 
judgment, or such who are to judge of matters in controversy: ac- 
cordingty, in the Quo Warranto roll of Irchenfeld, twentieth of Ed- 
ward the First, it 1s recorded, that “‘ Jurat: hundredorum de Irchen- 
feld, Webbeter, et Greytre, dicunt quod Botholin qui ternust vellam 
de Comboglin solebat facere sectam ad hundred predict. et esse unus 
Doomsman de eodem hundredo,’ &c. And whereas the King had 
three Churches within this hberty, the Priests of those Churches 
were bound to carry the King’s messages into Wales; and each of 
them were to say two masses every week for the King, as appears 
by the Domesday Book. 
“The learned author before cited, affirins also, that he has seen 
a record, wherein these inhabitants of Irchenfeld are said to be 
left, as it were, to their own hberty, and to be extra comitatum ; 
that is, not bound up to any strictness by the country laws. Last. 
ly, the tenure whereby they hold their lands is gavel-kind, which 
is a partition among all female children: with this difference only 
to the eldest son, that certain principals, as they call them, pass to 
him as heir-looms, and are not subject to partition; such as the 
best beast, the best bed and furniture, the best table, &c. which 
tenure, and those other enumerated customs, they do for the most 
part still retain, as derived to them from great antiquity, even be- 
fore the Norman Conquest; for they are recorded to have been 
Consuctudines Walensum tempore regis Edward. Confessorzs,”* 
L1l3 _ It 


* Gough’s Additions to Camden, Vol. II. p. 447. “ These customs 
were as follow: if any stole from the Welsh, a man, or woman, horse, 
ox, or cow, he was, on conviction, to restore the thing stolen, and for- 
feit 20s. but for a sheep, or bundle of manzpuli, (1. e. cloaths,) 23 Who- 
ever killed one of the King’s men, and fled, was to forfeit to the King 
20s for the murder, and 10s. forfeit—if the man belonged to a thane, 
the forfeit to the man’s master was to be 10s. If one Welshman killed 
another, the relations of the deceased were to meet, and plunder the 
zoods of the murderer and his relations, and burn their houses, eff the 
xody was buried about noon of the followmg day: the King was to have 


us third of the booty, and all the rest was to remain to them. Who- 
ever 
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It appears also, from Blount, that 1t was presented, that, con. 
trary to their liberty, their men were by the cluefs carried to the 
Castle of Hereford,* when they had a prison and gate-house of 
their own for the punishment of offenders at Goodrich Castle, 
«“‘ winch is as the Caput Baronwe, or Libertatis.” This 1s corrobo- 
rated by Leland, who observes, that “ they carry their prisoners to 
Castel Godcryce, sumwhat out of Ercbynfyid, but longing to the 
Erle of Shrewsbyri.” This region, or “‘ Liberty of Urchenfeld, 
continued in the Crown till Edward the Third’s time, when that 
King, 1n the twentieth year of his reign, granted to Richard Tal- 
bot, and Elizabeth his wife, and their heirs, in exchange for the 
manor of Hertingfordbury, in the county of Hertford, the land 
and hundred of Irchenfeld, and the manor of Wormlow, and the 
manor and services of Reynold Grey for the manor of Wilton, and 
ef Thomas Ganworth for the manor of Kinger.”+ 

The district of Irchinfield frequently occurs in Welsh writings 
by the name of Urging, and is stated to have anciently been go- 
verned by independent Sovereigns. It seems to have been more 
extensive than 13 recorded by Leland, and probably included Ari- 
conzum as its capital, At present there is no hundred of the name 


of 


ever was charged with firing a house, and could not clear himself by 
forty compurgators, was to forfeit 20s. tothe King. Whoever was con- 
victed of oonrealing one pint of honey in the custom, was to forfeit five 
pints for one, if his lands yielded so much. If the Sherff called them 
ro the shir€ mot, gx or seven of the best were to go with him, and who- 
ever refused to go on summons, was to forfeit 2s. or an ox to the King, 
et qui de hundret remanet was to pay as much: and the hke fine for 


disobeying the Sheriff's precept to go with him into Wales; forif the 
Sheriff did not go, no one else need.** Jbzd. 


* <¢ Inter presentationes hundred: de Wormelow, Juraiores presen- 
tant quod vicecomites capere fatiunt homines de hundredo predicto per 
sndiigmenta et ducere eos ad castrum Herefordze, et tenere eos donec 

finem fecerunt contra izbertatem esteus hundred. 


+ Gough’s Camden, Vol. II. p. 448. ° 
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of Irchinfield; but the deanery so called, includes “the whole 
hondred of Wormelow, and one parish in Webtree.”* 

ST. WEONARDS derives its name from the dedication of its 
Church to the Bntish Saint of that name, whose figure, represented 
as an old man sustaming a book and an ox, was formerly in the 
north chancel window. Severalof the ancient famnly of the M:znors, 
who came in with the Conqueror, aud were seated at TRIAGO, in 
this parish, he buried here. 

On a commanding emunence between Michael-Church and Pen- 
gethley, 1s an ancient square CAMP, called GEER COPP; and 
hardly two miles distant, on a hil! to the north-east, 1s another, 
but smaller CAMP, called CARADOC, or corruptly, CRADOCK, 
which 1s also the name of a seat here belonging to the Digby fa- 
mily. The Manor-House 1s a venerable building, pleasantly situ- 
ated on the bank rising above the Wye. the scenery in this neigh- 
bourhood 1s exceedingly picturesque. 

LLANFROTHER ‘was the site of an ancient COLLEGE, re- 
eorded to have been founded, with eleven others, early in the sixth 
century, by St. Dubnicius, Archbishop of Caerleon, and King of 
Urging. ‘ In the fore-mentioned region of Urchenfield,” observes 
Taylor in his History of Gavel-kind, “1s a certam parish called 
Hén lian, commonly HENTLAND, which in the English tongue 
signifies the Old Church ; and in certain pastures belonging to a 
farm in that parish, there 1s a place which to this day 1s called 
Llan-frawtwr, which 1s as much as to say, the Church or Convent 
of the Brethren ; the site whereof was upon a small-hifl, not half a 
mile distant from Hentland ; the ruins of which place, with its old 
foundations, arc yet to be seen, and was a plade dedicated to holy 
use. there it was that the great College for one hundred students 
was founded by St. Dubricius, the Prince of this region, (to repel 
the progress of Pelagian heresie,) who succeeded his grand-father 
Pibanus, King of Ergin, the old name of Urchenfield, and in the 
days of King Arthur was made Archbishop of Caerleon.”+ ‘The 

Lil4 foundations 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. If. p. 448. 
+ Hist of Gavel-kind, p. 90. Edit. 1663. 
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foundations of extensive buildings may still be traced here at par_ 
ticular seasons, ou the summit of an eminence rising from the west- 
ern bank of the Wye; but all the materials that were above ground, 
have been used in the construction of walls, &c. even part of the 
foundations themselves, have been dug up within memory for the 
same purpose. Some adjacent fields bear the names of the Ne- 
ther-Town Field, and Behind-Town. 

The land-holders, or drinkers, on this part of the river, withia 
the liberty of Irchenfield, possess the right of fishing in the ‘ FREE 
WATER,’ as that part of the Wye is called which lies between 
Holm-Lacey and Strangford, “ provided they expose the salmon, 
and other fish that are caught, for sale, upon a board fixed up in 
the Hereford turnpike road, between Llan-frother and Horewithy.” 
About forty years ago, this custom was enforced by the manor- 
court of Wormelow, and the fishermen ordered to carry their fish 
to ths board, that, ‘* any woman big with child, or poor person, 
might have as small a piece as a pound.” This order was proba~ 
bly made merely to try the nght: the board on which the fish 
were exposed, has been taken down about ten or twelve years.* 

HAREWOOD is an ancient residence of the Hoskyns family, 
and now the seat of Sur Hungerford Hoskyns, Bart. The Mansion 
is a plain structure, but has been much improved, and partly re- 
buiit, by the present owner. The Park 1s well wooded, and con- 
tains some very fine timber. In this precinct, some authors have 
placed the scene of the tragical death of Earl Ethelwold, supposed, 
to have beerf assassinated by King Edgar, for his conduct with re- 
spect to the faur Elfiida.t 

On the summit of ACONBURY HILL, a bold and extensive 
eminence, partly covered with young wood, and commanding a 
delightful view over the adjacent country, are the traces of a large 
CAMP, of a square form: the rampart on the east side is very con- 
spicuous. This was probably a summer camp of the Romans. 


At 


* Bonner’s Perspective Itinerary, p. 19, 20. 


+ See under Tavistcck, Vol. 1V. p. 217. 
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At the neighbouring@llage of ACONBURY, was a NUNNERY 
ef the order of St. Augustine, founded and endowed in the time 
ef King John, by Margery, wife of Walter de Lacey. The Clif- 
fords, one of whom appears to have been buried here, were consi- 
derable benefactors to this house; its revenues, at the time of the 
Dissolution, were estimated at 751. 7s. 5d}. annually.* This estate 
is now the property of Guy’s Hospital, it having been purchased, 
with Wilton Castle, and other estates in the county belonging to 
the Lords Chandes, some time in the last century. The Chandos 
family obtained it by the marrage of Sir John Brydges, Knut. and 
Bart. with the heiress of the Pearles of Dewsall, into which family 
also it had been conveyed by an heiress, descended from Hugh 
Parry, who had purchased it from Henry the Eighth. The re- 
mains of the Nunnery have been fitted up as a farm-house. Some 
stone coffins preserved in the Nun’s Chapel, have been engraved 
for Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. 

MEEND PARK, the seat of Sir Richard Symmonds, Bart. 
yanges under the west side of Saddlebow Hill. The mansion is a 
large plain structure of brick ; the grounds afford some rich and 
well-wooded scenery. 

At KILPECK was an ancient CASTLE and CELL of BENE- 
DICTINES. the former was the residence of the noble family of 
Kilpec, who obtained 1t by marriage with an heiress of the Wale- 
ranes, who lived here in the time of Edward the First. “ The 
Castle of Kilpek, by Herchenfeld,” says Leland, “ now longeth to 
the Erle of Ormond; sum rumes of the walls yet stand. "The Przory 
stood from the Castle a quarter of a mile.” This was subordinate 
to St, Peter’s at Glocester, to which the church had been given 
by Hugh Fitz-william, an ancestor of the Lords Kilpec; “ it was 
suppressed in Thomas Spofford, Bishop of Hereford’s time, and 
clerly united to Glocester.”’+ 

At KENTCHURCH, bordering on Monmouthshire, is the 
pleasant seat ef John Scudamore, Esq. who has represented the 


city 
* Harl MSS. No. 6729, fol. 
+ Lel. Jun. Vol. VHI. See also Vol. V. 
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¢ity of Hereford in six or seven successiveffrliaments, The Park 
is between three and four miles in circumference, and contaims some 
fine timber. In Leland’s Itinerary, this place is called Pencherckhe ; 
and affirmed to be the seat of the eldest House of the Escuedamours. 
At EWIAS HARQLD, on an emmence beunded on the north- 
¢ast by a smail stream, which falls into the Dore about a mile be- 
low, was au ancient CASTLE, now demohshed, formerly the head 
ef the Lordship of Ewias Harold, which Leland descnbes as “a 
mile in breadth wher it 1s narrowest, and most imfength two miles : 
# hath goode come, grasse, and woode.”* This Castle was 
founded previously to the Conquest; and, according to the Domes- 
day Book, was ‘“ re-fortified by Alured de Marleburg.” Dugdale 
says, that this fortress was built by William Fitz-Osborne, Earl of 
Hereford, after the Conquest ; but this affirmation the above ex- 
tract proves to be maccurate. The statement of Leland 1s more 
hkely to be the truth: he observes, “ the fame goeth, that Kynge 
Harold had a bastard namyed Harold, and of this Harold part 
of Ewis was named Euzs Harold.—The fame 1s, that the Castell 
of Map-Herald was buildid of Harold afore he was Kynge ; and 
when he overcam the Walsche men, Harold gave this Castle to his 
bastard. Great parte of Mapherald Castle 1s yet standinge, and 
a Chapelle of Semnt Nicholas in it. Ther was sumetyme a Parke 

by the Castell: the Castle stondythe on a mene hill.”+ 
Harold, Lord of Ewias, according to Mr. Gough, was the son 
of Ralph, Earl of Hereford, and father of Robert, founder of 
Dore Abbey ; but Leland says, that the latter was the sen of Ha- 
rold’s bastaed. “¢ This Robert had issue, Robert The second 
Robert had one dowghtar, caullyd Sibille Ewias, married to Sir 
Robert Tregoz, a Norman. Robert Tregoz had issue, John Tre- 
goz: this John Tregoz marned Lord William Cantelupe’s Dowgh- 
tar cauly’d Juha, sistar to ‘Thomas Cantelupe, Bishop of Herforde, 
Chancellor to Henry the Third. John Tregoz had by Julia, 2 
dowghtars: Clarence, married to John, Lord de la Ware; and 
Sibille, married to Guliaam de Grandesono.—Tregoz and Graunson, 
were 


* Jun. Vol. VUI. p. 83, + Ibid. p. 84. 
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were the last that were men of any greate estimation that dwellyd 
in Mapheralt. Johan Beauchamp, Lady of Bergeveny, bowght 
of Dela War and Graunson, Mapeherault Castell. Ther is a vil- 
lage by the Castle caullyd Ewis Haralde, in the whiche was a 
PRIORIE, or cell of Blake Monks, translatyd from Dulesse (Dew- 
las) village, a myle and upper on the broke. Dules village longed 
to Harold. Filius Haraidz foundyd this at Dules : Robertus Tre- 
goz translated it from Dules to Mapheralt: it was a cell to Glo- 
cester."* The revenues of this establishment having greatly de- 
creased, the monks were finally removed to Glocester in 1338, 
and their possessions united to those of St. Peter’s Abbey, to which 
the Church here had been given early in the twelfth century. 
DORE ABBEY, so named from its situation on the river Dore, 
was founded for Cistercian Monks, by Robert, Lord of Ewias, 
about the end of the reign of Henry the First, or beginning of 
that of King Stephen; in whose third year, various gifts were 
made to this Abbey, by Harold de Ewnias, father of the above 
Robert. Besides the valuable endowments made by the founder, 
considerable benefactions were bestowed by other eminent per- 
sonages; and King John increased the possessions of the monks, 
by a grant of all the land between the Dore river and a rivulet 
called Trivelbrook. Hus successor, Henry the Third, was also 
esteemed a benefactor, from having confirmed in lus seventeenth 
year, all the grants, charters, and donations, that had been made 
to the Abbey from the period of its foundation. ‘Tye monks hav- 
ing thus acquired extensive possessions, and become very affluent, 
began the erection of a magmficent Church ;.but thé expenses hav- 
ing exceeded their estimate, they procured an hortatory letter 
from Peter de Aqua-Blanca, Bishop of Hereford, nm which an 
abatement of twenty days penance was promised to all those who 
would contribute towards the erectior of the said structure. This 
indulgence proved effectual; and the Church was completed in a 
very elegant manner in the Pointed style. The Abbey continued 
to flounsh from this period till the Dissolution of the lesser Mo- 


nasteries, 
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nasteries, its inmates having appropriated to themselves many of 
the dora smritualia of the neighbourmng parishes. Their mode of 
effecting this, says Bishop Kennet, ‘ was to prevail upon the in- 
cumbent to receive or embrace their order, and to brag his church 
with him, allowing him, in return, a pension for life, piovided 
that he suffered them te apply the fruits of Ins benefice to their 
own use.’ At the time of its suppression, the revenues of this 
Abbey were, according to Dugdale, estimated at the annual va- 
Ine of 1011. 5s. 2d. but Speed records the yearly income at 
R181. Os, 2d.’ 

Several of the Abbots of Dore became highly celebrated from 
their talents both in religious and civil employments. Among 
the most eminent characters of his age, was Abbot 4dams, who, 
about the thirteenth century, was educated in this monastery. In 
his studies, he intermingled the lighter pursmts of hfe with the 
more serious; but never permitted the hours which he dedicated 
te poetry, music, and philosopy, to interfere with those devoted 
to the eaercises of piety. His regularity in the performance of re- 
ligious duties, and general proficiency in the sciences, occasioned 
his fellow monks to make choice of him as their superior, The 
wisdom of this choice was evinced by his conduct m a controver- 
sy which he entered into, soon after his election, with Silvester 
Girald, a person of considerable learning and emmence among 
the secular clergy, aud in which he vindicated the Cistercian 
Monks from the charges of ignorance, avarice, and concupiscence, 
which had been brought agamst them by Girald. 

Another instance of the extreme discipline, piety, and learning, 
which the Bernardines, or reformed Cistercians, culuvated, anndst 
a general dissoluteness of manners, in religious houses, may be 
found in the person of Caducan, or Cadwgaz, who was descend- 
ed from a very ancient British race, and, for his attainments in 
the sciences, and knowledge m divinity, was promoted, by King 
John, to the See of Bangor, in the year 1215. Having enjoyed 
this dignity nearly twenty-one yeais, he resigned it, by permission 
of Pope Gregory, mn 1236, and laying aside his pontifical robes, 
assumed the humble garb of a monk in this Abbey, and spent 

the 
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the renrainder of his days in meditation and prayer: here, also, 
he composed a book of Homiles. Another celebrated Abbot of 
this house was Richard Stradel, who was likewise the author of 
some excellent Homilies on‘the Paternoster, and Evangelists. The 
estimation which Dore Abbey had very early attained, may be fur- 
ther illustrated by the circumstance of Edward the First, on his 
accession to the Throne, issuing a commission to the then 
Abbet, by which be empowered him to receive the oath of alle- 
giance in his name, from Liewetlyn, the son of Gnffin, Prince of 
Wales. In the eighth of Edward the Third, the Abbot of Dore, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir Wijham de Clayton, Kut. 
were constituted by that Monarch, as special ministers to treat 
with Philip, the French King; and in the succeeding year, the 
same Abbot was employed on a similar negociation, with the 
Bishop of Norwich. 

In the thirty-first of Henry the Eighth, the site and demesne 
Jands of Dore Abbey were granted to John Scudamore, Esq. of 
Holm-Lacey ; who afterwards purchased the tithes of the parish, 
which having been originally granted to the Earl of Devonshire, 
had passed through various hands, The Chapter-Ilouse, Cloisters, 
and other buildings belonging to the Abbey, were pulled down, 
and the materials sold, soon after its suppression, together with 
part of the Church ; but enough of the latter 1s still left, to show 
that it was built in the Cathedral form, and that its architecture was 
very elegant. John, Viscount Scudamore, obtained a license from 
Charles the First, to rebuild this fabric, and to endow it with all 
the appropriated tithes of Dore Pansh it was not, however, en- 
tirely rebuilt, but underwent considerable repairs , and i March, 
1634, was re-consecrated by Theophilus Field, Bishop of St. 
David's. 

This edifice consists of a -nave, chancel, and transept, with a 
well-proportioned and massive tower the transept was completely 
new roofed by Lord Scudamore, whose arms are finely carved on 
the Screen which divides the chancel trom the nave, together with 
those of England, and of the See of Hereford. The chancel 1s 
spacious, and has a maguificent appearance ; its length 1s eighty- 

four 
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four feet ; its breadth, thirty-two; and its height, forty-six. The 
Communion Table is a remarkable slab, twelve feet long, and four 
broad, resting upon three elegant pillars: the altar-prece is equally 
singular; it displays a carved representation, in wood, of the 
heart, hands, and feet, of Our Saviour, pierced and bleeding 

Above the altar are three beautiful windows, filled with painted 
glass: in the centre window Jesus is depicted ascending into Hea- 
ven; above him is Moses, and St. John Baptist; and beneath the 
eleven Apostles. In the other windows, are full-length figures of 
the Evangelists, and of St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. James, and St. 
John, with appropriate legends. On the opposite side of the chan- 
cel, are two handsome monuments in memory of the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM WatTTs, and the REv. Dicgspy CoTEs, both of whom were 
Rectors of this parish. the former died in 1711; the latter in 
1793. Behind the altar is a kind of Chapel, called a double 
Cloister, the roof of which is supported by well-proportioned pil- 
lars, of good workmanship: here, beneath an arch, 1s a mutilated 
figure, carved in free-stone, said to be the effigies of ROBERT DE 
Ewi1As, founder of this Abbey, who 1s recorded to have been bu- 
ried here, together with Robert, his son, and several others of his 
family. Another broken and defaced statue, in the north aisle, is 
said to represent Sir ROGER DE CLIFFORD, the younger, who 
was also ouried here; as were Sir Alan Plokenet, and Wil- 
ham Grandison, Lords of Ewias Harold, and various other ilus- 
trious persons. In the Ciurch-Yard, under an ancient yew-tree, 
is a plain tomb, erected in commemoration of the Rev. Mat- 
THEW GIBSON, who was Pector here, and wrote the View of the 
ancient and present state of the Churches of Dore, Holm-Lacey, 
and Hempstead. he died in 1740. 

The Abbey lands ate now the property of the Duke of Norfolk, 
who obtamed them by his marriage with the heiress of the Lords 
Scudamore. ‘ The brohe of Dour,” says Leland, “ runneth by 
the Abbey of Dour; and there 1t breakethe a litle above the Mo- 
nasterie into 2 armes, whereof the lesse arme rennethe thorowghe 
the Monastery , the bygger arme levith the Abbay a bowe-shot 
ef on the right houd or banke; the confluence is againe hard 
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bynethe the Abbay.”* The parish of Dore contains about 5000 
acres, about one fifth of which is planted. The buildings are 
chiefly farm-houses and cottages, built of umber, with mad walls, 
and lying scattered on the hills, and in the valleys ; the land being 
extremely diversified and broken. The roads in this district, and, 
indeed, in all this part of the country, are excessively rugged, and 
bad. 

In avalley, between three and four mies to the west of Dore 
and Ewias Harold, flows the river Honddy, near the junction of 
which with the Munnow River, on the borders of Monmouthshire, 
is ALTYRINYS, an ancient mansion belonging to, and Jong the 
seat of the Ceczis, from whom descended the Lords Burghley. 
The river Honddy nearly surrounds the house. both streams are 
clear and rapid, and the scenery on their bank is very picturesque. 
This estate became the property of the Cecils by the marriage of 
Robert Sitsilt with an heiress about the year 1091. 

On the brow of a precipice of the black mountains, rising above 
TREWIN House, the pleasant seat of Rosier, Esq. are 
vestiges of an ancient ENCAMPMENT, of an oblong rectangular 
form, the area of which measures 485 feet by 240 feet. Beyond 
the bank, on one side, is a more extensive entrenchment, of a 
semi-circular figure, defended by a double ditch and rampart. 
The Rev. W. Coxe, who visited this district from Monmouthshire, 
supposes the former to be of Roman origin, and the latter to have 
been annexed by the Britons or Saxons. The situgtion, he re- 
marks, was excellent ‘‘ as well for an exploratory camp, as for 
the defence of the road which ran near the foqt of thé eminence.+” 

LONGTOWN, a secluded village, situated near the junction of 
the upper branches of the Munnow, 1s marled as the Roman 
Biestaunm, m Taylor's Map of Herefordshie, most probably from 
mistaking the place meant’ by Camden, who fixes that station 
{though erroneously) at Castle Hén, or Old Castle, an ancieut 
Camp, on an eminence between two and three miles to the south, 
and which 1s actually nm Monmouthshire, though almost mwsulated 


by 
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by the lands of this county. At Longtown are some inconsiderable 
remains of a CASTLE; and to the eastward is an eminence, called 
Moncey-Farthing Hill; probably from coins found there. 

Among the hills, near the rise of one of the branches of the 
Munnow, and between one and two miles from the borders of 
Brecknock, was CRASSWELL PRIORY, a small house, subordt- 
nate to the order of Grandmount, m Normandy. It was dedica- 
ted to the Virgin Mary, and contained a Prior and ten Monks, 
who were settled here about the end of thé reign of King John, 
or beginning of that of Henry the Third. On its suppression, its 
revenues, amounting to 40s. annually, were granted, by Edward 
the Fourth, to God’s House, now Christ’s College, Cambridge.* 

On a conical eminence above Vowchurch, in the GOLDEN 
VALE, so called by corruption from Dyffryn Dwr, is a smal 
square CAMP, commanding an extensive prospect to the south-east, 

In the same vale, about three miles to the north-west, fs the ste 
of the demolished CASTLE of SNODHILL, which Leland describes 
as ‘ somwhat in ruine,’ even in his days. ‘The earliest notice of 
this Castle occurs 11 a record of the time of Henry the Third; 
‘m the thirtieth of Edward the First, 1t belonged to Robert, Lord 
Chandos, who was fourth in descent from one of both bis names, 
who came in with the Conqueror. Richard Neville, Earl of War- 
wick, in the time ef Henry the Sixth, held it in nght of his wife 
Aune, who, after his death at Barnet Field, settled it on King 
Henry the Seventh. Queen Elizabeth granted it to Sir Robert 
Dudley, Kut. of the Garter.”+ Leland mentions a Free Chapel 
and Park here. 

At DORSTON, on the same chain of hills as Snodhil, about one 
mile and a half to the north-west, was another CASTLE, now alse 
demolished ; the origin of which does not appear to be recorded. 

The view eastward from Dorston is impeded by a range of bold 
eminences, extending about ten or twelve miles in a north-east di- 
rection, and known by the appellations of Kinc ARTHUR’s HILE, 
STOCKLEY HILL, and MawsacuH HiiL. On the summit ef 

the 
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the former is an interesting memorial of British customs, called 
KING ARTHUR’'s TABLET, a large at.d peculiar kind of Crom- 
LECH, the incumbent stone of which, now broken neaily in the 
middle, measures eighteen feet in length, and from seven to ten 
feet broad ; its thickness is about two feet; its form more closely 
resembles an ellipsis, than any other determinate figure. The 
number of upnght stones that originally supported tlus slab, ap- 
pears to have been eleven; but several of them are now fallen ; 
and the top stone has a considerable depression at one end. a por- 
thon of it has also separated, and the fallen mass fills up some part 
of the vacuity beneath. Other smaller stones are scattered near 
the Cromlech; and en one side is a small mound or embankment 
of earth and stones: on the other the ground seems to have been 
hollowed into a somewhat circular form. 

MOCCAS, or Moccas-Courrt, the seat of Sir George Am- 
yand Cornewall, Bart. one of the representatives for Herefordshire, 
is delightfully situated on the southern bank of the Wye: it came 
into the possession of the present Baronet from his marriage with 
the daughter and heiress of the late Velters Cornewall, Esq. who 
represented this county in seven successive parliaments. The Cor ne- 
walls were a younger branch of the Cornewalls of Burford, in 
Shropshire, and with them trace their descent to Richard, second 
son of King John, Earl of Poictiers and Cornwall, and King of 
the Romans. They obtained this estate, together with the neigh- 
bouring Castle of Bredwardine, and other lands, by, nwrriage with 
the heiress of the Vaughans of Bredwardine; of whom Sir Roger 
Vaughan, Knt. was son in law to the renowned Silurian, David 
Gam, and, together with him, and their kinsman, Walter Liwyd 
of Brecknock, greatly contnbuted to the success of Henry the 
Fifth at the battle of Agincourt. Though all were mortally wounded 
in a desperate charge made to relieve the King from the danger 
of being killed, or taken prisoner, they were knighted by the sor- 
rowing Monarch upon the field, where they soon after died.* The 

Vox. VI. Aue. 1805. M m present 


* The well known answer of David Gam to the inquiry made by 
the King as tothe numbers of the enemy, that ts, “ Enough to be 
killed, * 
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present mansion is a handsome modern building, occupying arr 
easy ascent from the river, which, “ clear and artless, pouring 
through the plain,” gives interest and animation to the scenery. 
The Park, which ranges to the south-west, is finely wooded, and 
includes a large portion of the neighbouring emmence: many of the 
views from the grounds are extremely fine. 

BREDWARDINE CASTLE, which stood on the banks of the 
Wye, about two miles above Moecas, has long been destroyed ; 
the ruins are said to have furnished great part of the materials 
used in the erection of the ancient residence of the Cornewalls at 
Moccas. From the imperfect traces that remain, it appears to 
have been a strong and massive fortress. This place gave name 
to the family of the famous Thomas Bredwardine, Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1349, surnamed the Profound Doctor, for his great 
learning . his progenitors removed from this spot into Sussex, be- 
tween one and two centuries before he was boru. 

On a bold cminence, rismg from the banks of the Wye, near 
Hs entrance into the county from Brecknockshire, stand the pic- 
turesque remains of CLIFFORD CASTLE, for nearly two centu~- 
ries the baronial residence of the Lords de Clifford, who obtained 
it by the marriage of Walter Fitz-Richard, (a descendant of Rich- 
ard, second Duke of Normandy,) whose father accompanied the 
Conqueror into England, with Margaret, daughter aud heiress of 
Ralph de Cundy.* It was built by Wilham Fitz-Osbore, Earl 
of Hereford; ‘but at the time of the Domesday Survey, was held 
by Radulphps de Totenie. The ruims are chiefly massive frag- 

. ments 


killed, enough to be taken, and enough to run away,’’ was probably 
the exciting cause of the spirited apostrophe which Drayton has put into 
the mouth of this hero, in his ‘ Battle of Agincourt.” 


* Not dare,’ quoth Gam, and angrily doth frown :— 
«I tell thee, Woodhouse, some 1n presence stand, 
« Dare prop the sun 1f it were falling down: 
¢ Dare grasp the bolt from thunder 1n his hand, 
¢ And through a cannon leap into a town.”” 


' See some particulars of the Cliffords under Ugbroeke, Vol. IV. p 100 
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ments of wall, overhanging the steep near the river side. The ce- 
iebrated ROSAMOND DE CLIFFORD, the fair but unfortunate 
mustress of Henry the Second, is said to have been born in this 
Castle. Here, in the time of Henry the First, Simon Fitz-Walter 
founded a CELL of Clumac Monks, subordmate to the Priory at 
Lewes, in Sussex : its revenues at the period of the Dissolution, 
were estimated, according to Speed, at 651. 11s. 11d. annually. 

At WINFRETON was an HeRMITaGE, founded by a monk 
of Wormeley Priory, about the time of Edward the First, on a 
small Island formed by the overflowing of the Wye. The name, 
Chapel Close, is the only memorial of this retreat, the buildings 
having been destroyed.* 

At ERDESLEY, like so many other places in this county, is 
the site of a demolished CasTLeE, or rather, as recorded in the 
Domesday Book, of a fortified dwelling, domus defensabuilts : 
“‘ builded,” says Taylor, in his History of Gavel-kind, “ because 
of its vicinity to the Welsh borders.” Between two and three miles 
to the north-east, near the banks of a rivulet above ALMELEY, 
was another Border CASTLE, of which scarcely any vestige can 
now be found. 

At HUNTINGDON, on the borders of Radnorshire, about one 
mile west from the river Arrow, are the ruins of another CASTLE, 
which “ longid,” says Leland, “to the Duke of Bokingham.”+ 
This Castle gave name to the hundred in which it stood, 


KINGTON, 


A SMALL market and clothing town, situated on the Black 
Brook, under Bradnor Mountain, was also the site of a CASTLE, 
constructed for the defence of the Marches, but now destroyed. 
The Churck is avery irregular structure, having a detached tower, 
surrounded by a spire of singular form. At the entrance of the 

Mm 2 town 


* Gough's Additions to Camden, Vol. II. p. 446. 


+ Itm. Vol. V. p.3. 
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town is a Free Grammar School, erected and endowed by a Lady 
Watkins. The inhabitants of this township, as ascertained under 
the act of 1801, amounted to 1424: the number of houses to 
311, Onthe summit of BRapNoR MOUNTAIN are the remains 
of a square CAMP. 

Between two and three miles eastward of Kington, are the 
ruins of LYONS-HALL CASTLE, of which scarcely any thing 
row remains but ftagments of the outer walls. ‘ The very old 
Lords of Lecnshall,” says Leland, “ wete the Marburyes, whose 
heir-general conveyed it to the Devereaux in marriage.” In the 
beginning of the reign of Henry the Third, Sir Stephen d’Ebroicis 
was Lord of this Mgnor and Castle; and by him the Church was 
given to the Canons of St. Leonard of Pyona. In the reign of 
Edward the First, Wiliam, Baron Tuchet, was Lord here, and 
procured, by his influence with that Monarch, license of free war- 
ren for this Manor, together with a grant of a market and annual 
fair, both long since disused. In the succeeding reign the Castle 
was demolished.* The late Lord Viscount Weymouth was owner 
of this estate. 

EYWOOD, about two miles north from Lyons-Hall, is the 
principal seat of Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Earl Mor- 
timer, who possesses a very considerable extent of landed proper- 
ty mn the north-western part of this county. The Harleys trace 
their descent to the time of King Ethelred, in whose army one of 
their ancestois eheld an important command. Richard de Harley 
aided Roger Mortimer, and the Earl of Glocester, in contriving 
the escape of Princé Edward from Hereford; and for this service 
his family was particularly patronised by Edward, after he became 
King. In ns reign, Rohert de Harley married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Brian de Brampton, by which he obtained the Castle 
of Brampton-Brian, and a large estate. Sir Thomas Harley was 
held in much estimation by James the First, from whom he ob- 
tained a grant of the Honour and Castle of Wigmore, in considera- 
tion of a distant relationship with the Mortimers, its former lords. 


Sir 


Gough's Additicns to Camden, Vol. II. p. 462. 
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Sie Edward Harley, Knight of the Bath, assisted in the restoration 
of Charles the Second, and was made Governor of Dunkirk, jut 
resisting the iniquitous sale of that fortress, he was superceded. He 
afterwards raised a troop of horse for the service of the Pnnce of 
Orange. Hhs son, the celebrated Sir Robert Harley, afterwards 
created Baron Harley of Wigmore, Eari of Oxford, and Earl Mor- 
timer, anno 1711, had a very important influence over the direc» 
tion of national affurs during the reign of Queen Anne; having 
filled the offices in succession, 8f Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Priicrypal Secretary of State, Chancellor and Under Trea- 
surer of the Exchequer, and Lord High Treasurer of England. 
With the death of that Queen, however, his power fell. and very 
early in the succeeding reign he was impeached and tried for high 
treason; but on the first of July, 1717, was acquitted by his 
Peers. lie died m May, 1724, aged sixty-two. Though various 
acts of his political life fayored too strougly of arbitrary principles, 
this Nobleman was an active patron of hterature; and, together 
with Edward, his son and successor, formed that invaluable col- 
lection of boc ks and manuscripis on English history and antiquities, 
which is now deposited in the British Museum. The present Earl 
of Oxford, who is the fifth Earl of this family, succeeded to the 
titles and estates on the death of his uncle in October, 1790. The 
grounds at Eywood display a great diversity of scenery, and are 
ornamented with some fine plantations. 

TILTEY was the site of a PRroRyY, subordinate to the Abbey 
of Tyrone, in France. On the suppression of the® Alien Priones, 
in the second of Henry the Fifth, it was given to tha College at 
Winchester, and still belongs to that establishment. In the Church- 
yard at Tiltey is a monument to the memory of EnwarpD Hark- 
LEY, Esq. Auditor of the Impost in the reign of Queen Anne. He 
was younger brother to the great Sir Robert Harley; and bis son 
succeeded the son of that Nebleman in the honors and possessions 
of the family. 

On the western extremity of; WAPLEY, or WARREN HILL, 
north from Tiltey, are the vestiges of an extensive CAMP. The 
aiope of the eminence is finely covered with wood, and its northern 
extremity is washed by a small nver, which forms oue of the 

Mm 3 sources 
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sources of the Lugg. The banks and ditches are five-fold, except- 
ifg on one side, where the steepness of the ascent is sufficient secu- 
rity: they are also very deep and high. 

STEPLETON, another border CASTLE, was situated about a 
mile to the north of Presteign, a market-town of Radnorshire, just 
without the limits of this county, which includes, however, great 
part of Presteign Parish. Stepleton was anciently the property of 
the Earls Mortimer, but now belongs to the Earl of Oxford. 

LYNGEN, or LINGEIN CASTLE, was the property of a fa- 
mily surnamed from this estate as early as the time of Henry the 
Thnud, and of whom Richard de Lingein appears to have com- 
manded the troops of Herefordshire in the service of Henry the 
Fourth, during the rebellion of the Percies, and in that capacity 
granted a warrant to James de Brompton, empowerng him to buy 
and sell cattle and sheep, mthis county and the adjoining Marches, 
for ins own use and profit, without affording relief to the Welsh re- 
bels.* Sir Henry Lingein, or Lingen, who married the daughter of 
Sir Walter Pyc, was a firm supporter of the cause of royalty du- 
sing the Civil Wars in the time of Charles the First, in whose ser- 
vice great part of his fortune was expended. During the contest 
he besieged Brampton-Brian Castle, and burnt the adjacent village ; 
to make good the damage of which, his remaining estates were se- 
questered by the Parliament but, after the inventory was com- 
pleted, Sir Robert Harley, to whose use the proceeds were ordered 
to be applied, generously relinquished all his nght m favor of Sir 
Henry's widow. Sir Henry had issue nineteen children, of whom 
seven daughters survived, and among whom his estates were after- 
wards divided. All this part of the country 1s extremely hilly, and 
the roads very rugged, and almost impassable for carriages. The 
mount on which the Castle stood, is situated uear the village Church. 

BRAMPTON-BRIAN was an ancient Lordship of the family 
of Brian de Brampton, who resided here from about the time of 
Hienry the First, and having intermarried with some of the chief 
nobility of the kingdom, became eXtinct in the time of Edward the 


First, 


* See Gough’s Camden, Vol. II. p. 457, and Duncumb’s Hereford- 


shire, Vol. I. p. 87, for a copy of the original warrant, taken from 
B'ount’s MSS. 
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First, when Margaret, a co-heiress, conveyed this estate in marriage 
to Robert de Harley, whose descendant, the Earl of Oxford, 1s still 
owner. The CASTLE, which had been erected here at an early 
period, became the chief seat of the Harleys, till the time of the 
Civil Wars in the reign of Charles the First, when it was twice 
besieged by the forces in the service of the King, and at length 
burnt, and otherwise didapidated. The rums, which chiefly 
consist of some fragments of walls, and an entrance gate-way, 
flanked by two round towerg, occupy a low situation, about 100 
yards north from the Church. A curious chimney, rising like a 
turret above the curtain, and a stair-case, are tolerably perfect , 
but all the other mterior parts are destroyed. The Church was 
greatly damaged during the siege of the Castle; the body of it was 
afterwards badly repaired, but the tower 1s a pile of ruins. In the 
south wall is an altar-tomb, green with moss, on which lies the 
effigies of a lady unknown, gieatly mutilated. Above this is a 
large marble tablet, in memory of ROBERT HARLEY, first Earl 
of Oxford. Another plam tablet records the name of Saran, 
daughter of Thomas Foley, Esq. and wife to Edward Harley, Esq. 
the Earl’s younger brother. In a space called the /Vilderness, 
near the Church and Castle, are some of the largest and most 
flourishing trees in England. On the west from the Church is a 
Jarge_and respectable bnck mansion belonging to the Harleys ; 
and still further to the west, a Park, nearly six miles in circumfe- 
rence, occupying a considerable portion of an extensive emmence. 
COXWALL-KNOLL Camp, winch has beeg slready noticed 
as the last post occupied by the gallant Caractacus,* Is scarcely a 
mile to the north of Brampton-Bnan Park.’ Its form 1s Irregular, 
but somewhat approaching to the section of an ellipsis , withm the 
works, and on the banks, grow some fine old oaks|5 BRANDON 
CAMP, the supposed Bravinium of the Romans,t 1s about 
three miles to the east, and on the opposite side of the river Teme. 
This camp, which its of a square form, with a single ditch and 
rampart, 1s thought to have been occupied by Ostorius Scapula, 
previous to his decisive victory over Caractacus. 
Mm 4 DOWNTON, 


* See p. 404. + Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. 1. p. 27. 
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DOWNTON, the manor and seat of Richard Payne Knight, 
Esq. one of the parliamentary representatives for Ludlow, in 
Shropshire, has obtained a very distinguished celebrity ; not more, 
perhaps, from the natural beauties of the situation, than from the 
intemperate criticism which has been poured out by unreflecting 
judges upon the principles that directed the taste of the classic 
owner, in the formation of his house, and disposition of his grounds. 
The singular irregularity of the former, which has proved the 
greatest source of fretful remark, had omgin in the very design of 
the builder, whose intention was not so much to copy the style or 
manner of any particular age or country, as to produce a com- 
fortable, pleasant and elegant dwelling, under an outward form, 
which might serve as a principal and not unsuitable feature, in the 
wild, romantic and picturesque scenery of his demesne.* From 
its towers and embattled walls, however, its exterior assumes the 
appearance of a Casz/e ; and by this appellation it is generally called ; 
though it certainly was not designed to imitate a Gothic fortress, 
but rather the military architecture of the Greeks and Romans, 
which, hke that of all eivilized nations unacquainted with fire- 
arms, appears to have been m this style ; embattled walls, flanked 
with towers, being the most obvious and effectual fortifications 
against every other kind of weapon: This mansion ts built with 
stone, and situated on an elevated bank, commanding a lawn 
bounded by the mver Teme, and surrounded by an extensive 

amphitheatre 


* In the ¢ Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste,’ published 
by Mr. Knight-during the course of the present summer, the mansicn 
at Downton 1s thus alluded to. ‘* It ts now more than thirty years since 
the author of this Inquiry ventured to build a house ornamented with 
what are called Gothic towers and battlements without, and with 
Grecian ceslings, columns, and entablatnres, within; and though his 
«xample has not been much followed, he has every reason to congratu- 
Jate himself upon the success of the experiment, he having at once the 
advantage of a picturesque object, and of an elegant and convenient 
dwelling, though less perfect in both respects thanif he had executed it 
atamaurerage. It has, nowever, the advantage of receiving a'tera- 
tions and additions in almost every direction, without any injury to its 
genuine and original character.** ‘1 his mansion was began in 1774, and 
first inhabited 1n 1778. 
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amphitheatre of wood, admitting occasional peeps over a varied and 
beautiful country. Though consisting of several parts of dissimi- 
jar character, each part is uniform in itself; and the whole, fromits 
general union with the contiguous scenery, appears to great ad- 
vantage. In this particular it justly exemplifies those principles of 
picturesque taste which Mr. Kuight has developed in his poem of 
the ‘ Landscape,’ and which the disposition of his grounds is still 
further calculated to exhibit. 


es —. So let the approach and entrance to your place 
Display no glitter, and affect no grace ; 
But still in careless easy curves proceed, 
Through the rough thicket, or the flowery mead; 
Till bursting from some deep-embower'd shade, 
Some narrow valley, or some opening glade, 
Well mrx’d and blended in the scene, you shew 
The stately mansion rising to the view : 
But mix’d and blended ever let it be, 
A mere component part of what you see. 

* ss * . % ” 


Componet parts in all the eye requires ; 
One formal mass for ever pails and tires. 


The interior is fitted up with great taste and elegance; and 
some of the apartments are decorated with a few select pictures 
by the most emiment masters. The Dining Ryom occupies the 
centre of an octagon tower, which forms an angle of the south- 
west front: its diameter is about twenty-eight or thirty feet. The 
ceiling rises into a dome, finished by a lanthorg, front which, and 
from one window looking to the front, this apartment receives all 
its hght. Opposite to the wmdow is an organ; and in four re- 
cesses are a3 many side-boards, placed between very large pillars, 
ranged in couples: in each recess also 1s a niche, ornamented by 
astatue. The Library, though small, contains a very eacellent 
collection of the best authors. here also is a portrait of the proprie- 
tor of the mansion. 

With the advantage of a fine mountain river, a profusion of 
wood, some bold rocks, and a variety of distances, Downton may 


justly 
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justly be considered as one of the most picturesque seats in Eng- 
Sand. Here Nature has conceutrated some of her most delightful 
charms; and Art, guided by true taste, has contented herself with 
exhibiting the beauties which she could not improve. 


— To lead, with secret guile, the prying sight 

‘To where component parts may best unite, 

And form one beauteous nicely-blended whole, 

‘To charm the eye, and Captivate the soul. 
LANDSCAPE, p. 14. 


From the house the ground falls rapidly into a beautiful little 
valley, watered by the Teme, which flows in a wild and impetuous 
eurrent over its rocky bed. The opposite bank is finely clothed 
with luxuriant wood, rismg in various shapes to its very summit. 
‘Fhe course of the stream is richly diversified; 1ts channel now 
eontracts, and now grows wider, while the wild and solitary path 
which leads through the woods by its side, opens upon many beau- 
trful and rich scenes. In some parts, the stream, shut up between 
high and narrow banks, foams along its rocky channel with tumul- 
tuous rapidity ; and near the pomt where it emerges into the more 
epen valley overlooked by the mansion, a bridge has been thrown, 
along which the path 1s continued. m other parts the banks are 
less steep, and the prospects more extensive , but in all the views 
are nchly adorned with pendant fohage. The mver meanders 
through the grounds to an extent of about three miles, its banks 
being trngéd withewood, msing to a considerable height through 
a great part of that distance : indeed, the landscapes are peculiarly 
xich, the most emmeut, perhaps, 1s that which includes a mull be- 
fween one and two miles below the house, and, with its ad- 
juncts, composes a scene of uncommon grandeur and interest. Be- 
sides the poem of the ‘ Landscape,’ Mr. Knight has written one 
ef yet higher character, intituled the ‘ Progress of Crvil Liberty,’ 
which 1s divided into six books, treating im succession, on the sub- 
jects of Hunting, Pasturage, Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commeice, Climate and Sou, Gavernment and Conquest. 

In < 
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In the last book, the author thus expresses bis wish to pass his 
latter days in the bosom of Ins own demesne: 


Here, on thy shady banks, pellucid Team, 
May heaven bestow its last poetic dream , 
Here may these oaks in iife’s Jast glimmer shed 
Their sober shadows o’er my drooping head, 
And those fair Dryads whom I sang to save, 
Reward their poet with a peaceful grave 


RICHARD’s CASTLE, about four miles south-east from Down. 
ton, was erected before the Conquest, probably by Rechard Scrope, 
in the time of Edward the Confessor ,* but scarcely any vestige of 
this fortress now remains. At the period of the Domesday Survey, 
it was held by Osborne Fitz-Richard, whose grandson assumed the 
name of Say, and was killed in Wales in the reign of Richard the 
First. Margaret, his grand-daughter, couveyed it mm marnage to 
Robert de Mortimer, from whose family, by an heiress also, it 
passed to the Talbots, who possessed 1t till the time of Richard 
the second. It has since passed through various families, and 1s 
now, or was lately, the property of the Salways. On the declivity 
of the eminence contiguous to the Castle, a body of Royalists, 
amounting to nearly 2000 horse and foot, under the command of 
Sir Thomas Lundesford, were surprised, in the year 1615, bya 
force far inferior, headed by Colonel Birch, and dispersed with 
much slaughter. ‘“ Richard's Castle,” says Leland, “ stondeth on 
the toppe of a very rochy hill, and at the west end of the paroche 
church ther, the keep, the walles, and the ,towery of it stand, 
but gomg to rume ther 1s a park impaled, and welle wooced, 
but no deer.”+ Robert Mortimer procured a charter of a maiket 
and fair for this manor from King John, but both have long been 
disused. : 

WIGMORE, the head of the famous barony of the Mfortimers, 
Earls of March, is reputed “ one of the most ancient Honours in 


England, 


* Dued. Bar. Vol. I. p. 433. 


+ Iun. VoL IV. p. 178, 
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Euglaad, and has twenty-one manors that owe suit to the Honour. 
court, held here once every six weeks. All the circuit of the land 
wherein these manors lie, is called Wigmore Land, and has two 
Constables, and gives name to the hundred. The privileges grant- 
ed by our Kings to this Honour, were even Jura Regalia, as ap- 
pears by Sfat. Parl eighteenth of Edward the First.” After the 
Conquest, this Honour became the inheritance of the Mortzmers, 
who were descended from Richard, first Duke of Normandy, and 
came into England with the Conqutror. This family, which makes 
sach a distinguished figure in the historical annals of Great Britain» 
settled at Wigmore, which appears to have previously belonged 
to Edric Sylviaticus, Earl of Shrewsbury, who having been van- 
quished, and made prisoner, by Ranulph Mertimer, was deprived 
of all bis extensive possessions, which were then granted to Ra- 
nulph, by the Norman Sovereign, m reward for his important 
services. The Mortimers appear to have inherited an almost un- 
conquerable intrepedity of spirit, and this, united with the vast in- 
fluence acquired from their immense estates, enabled them, more 
than once, to disturb the peace of the kmgdom; and at length, 
even the throne itself became the patrimony of their descendant, 
Edward the Fourth. The mdependent authority which they pos- 
sessed as Lords Marchers, most probably combmed with the state 
of warfare mn which they were frequently engaged with the Welsh, 
to cherish and invigorate this decision of character, so that no sense 
of personal flanger could allure them from the attempted accom- 
plishment of a purpose once determined on. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth, the celebrated Owen Glen- 
dour, provoked by the wyustice of Lord Grey of Ruthyn, took up 
arms, to recover possession of an estate, of which he had been 
unjustly deprived by that Nobleman. Henry sent assistance to 
Grey; and by tlus impohtic conduct, kindled the flames of a te- 
dieus and bloody war; for Glendour being supported by his coun- 
trymen, sustamned the contest with invincible hardihood; and m- 
spured by success, approached the estates of the Mortimers, com- 

mitting 


* Gough’s Camden, Vol. ll. p, 454 ; from Blount’s MSS. 
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Initting almost every kind of depredation in his progress. The 
E4rl of March advanced from Wigmore to give him batth; but 
after a desperate struggle, was defeated, and made pmsoner, ac- 
cording to tradition, by Glendour himself, after a personal com- 
bat sustained with great bravery. Shakespeare has alluded to this 
circumstance in his play of Henry the Fourth, where he makes the 
impatient Hotspur thus address the King, in reply to his refusal 
to ransom “‘ revolted Mortimer,” 


«© Revolted Mortimer! 
He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war; to prove that true, 
Needs no more than one tongue fur all those wounds, 
Those mouthed wounds, which vahantly he teok, 
When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 
In single opposition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the best part ofan hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendour; 
Three times they breathed, and three times did they drink 
Upon agreement of sweet Severn’s flood, 
Who then, affrighted with their bldody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his crisped head 1n a hollow bank, 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants.”* 


The conduct of Henry, in refusing to ransom the Earl of March, 
may be accounted for, by observing, that the latter evas the real 
heir to the Crown after the resignation of Richard the Second, and 
of course, an object of eternal jealousy to the- King, “who equally 
dreaded and hated the whole family of March. His refusal, how- 
ever, was attended by disastrous consequences; for Mortimer, tn- 
dignant at the neglect, formed an alliance with Glendour, in con- 
junction with his relatives, the Percies of Northumberland; and, 
but for the celerity of Henry, who defeated the army of the latter 

hear 


® It should be observed, that the battle between Glendour and the 
Earl of March, was not fought on the banks of the Severn, as appears 
{rom this extract, but on those of the Arrow, in this county 
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mear Shrewsbury, before they could effect a junction with the 
other confederates, the Crown would have been torn from lus 
brow. The army of Glendour himself was dispersed near 
Leominster, by a sudden panic, occasioned by the pursuit and 
rapid approach of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry the Fifth, with 
the Royal forces. Glendour never recovered the consequences of 
this discomfiture; for being proscribed, and forced to become a 
wanderer, he 1s said, by some authors, to have been found starved 
to death m Haywood Forest, near Hereford: others, howevers 
with more probability, represent him to have sought refuge at the 
house of one of his sons-in-law, either Scudamore, or Mon- 
nington, both of Herefordshire: tradition affirms, that he died at 
the abode of the latter, and that he was buried in the Church- 
yard at Monnington. 

The situation of Wigmore is very romantic: its site is the slope 
of an immense mountain of bare rock, and the streets themselves 
are the undisturbed masses of stone; this circumstance will ever 
prevent the place attaining any considerable consequence, as it ren- 
ders them almost impassable for horses and carriages. The Church 
stands on the very pinnacle of the hill, and close to a precipice, 
whose chasms are filled by large trees. 

On an eminence westward from the village, irregularly intersect- 
ed by ravines, and covered with underwood, are the ruins of 
WIGMORE CASTLE, now almost enveloped by a mantle of rich 
Ivy. The outward wall is the most perfect, though of this a very 
considerable part is destroyed. Within the area, ona high artificial 
hill, are the ruins ‘of the Keep, chiefly consisting of massive frag- 
ments, overlooking the country to the north and east, with much 
grandeur: on the west, the Castle is itself commanded by a more 
elevated Inll, now covered by a figurishing young wood. When 
this building was originally founded 1s unknown; but it was certain- 
ly before the time of Edward the Elder, who is recorded to have 
repaired Wigmore. It was taken from Ednic Sylviaticus, as before 
mentioned, by Ranulph Mortimer; and appears to have been soon 
afterwards re-built by William Fitz-Osborne, Earl of Hereford. 
“It is impossible,” observes Mr. Gough, “ to contemplate the 

massive 
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thassive ruins of Wigmore Castle, situate on a hill in an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, whence its owner could survey his vast 
estates, from his square palace, with four corner towers, on a Keep 
at the south-west corner of his double trenched out-works, without 
reflecting on the instability of the grandeur ofa family, whose am- 
bition and intngues made more than one English Monarch uneasy 
on his throne; yet not a memorial remains of their sepulture.”* 
On the hills west of the Castle, yere two parks, now ploughed up, 


and cultivated. The northern e\tremity of the DARVOLD HILL 
displays vestiges of a small Cawp. 


About one mile from Wigmore, on the north, 1s the site of 
WIGMORE ABBEY, and Grange, founded for Augustme Canons, 
by Ranulph Mortimer, and his son, Hugh de Mortimer, previous 
to the year 1179. The endowments made by the latter were very 
great; and this establishment continued to flourish till the period 
of the Dissolution, when its annual revenues amounted, according 
to Speed, to 3021. 12s. 33d In the Abbey Church many of the 
Mortimers were buried, and among them five Earls of March; alt 
of whose monuments were destroyed at the Dissolution, together 
with the building itself to the bare walls, About forty years ago, 
a stone coffin was discovered, with a small urn, holding ashes, 
*‘ with some silver com im the leaden coffin, which contamed a 
body perfect, but mouldered on opening.”+ The lands belongmg 
to the Grange are rented at 5001. per annum. 

CROFT CASTLE, between two and three miles sowth-eastward 
from Wigmore, was the ancient seat of tue Crofts, a Saxon family 
of distmction and celebrity, who are known to Rave resided here in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, but suffered a temporary de- 
privation on the coming of the Conqueror, Again recovering pos- 
session, their descendants cogtmued to reside here till nearly the 
conclusion of the last century, when the family became extinct. 
The estate is now the property of Somerset Davis, Esq. who has 
also a seat called WiGMORE HALL, about two miles distant: the 
Castle has long been demolished. An extensive Park ranges on an 


emineace 


* Additions to Camden, Vol. Il. p. 454. + Ibid. 
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eminence to the north from Croft, in the north-western part of 
which is a British Camp, with a double ditch and rampart, called 
Crorr AMBREY: the prospect from this site is very extensive and 
grand. On an eminence to the south-west, above AVEMESTRE, 
is a smaller Camp, of a square form. The valley through which 
the river Lugg flows, in this part of its ceurse, is extremely rich 
and picturesque; particularly near Avemestre, where the bridge, 
rocks, hanging woods, and beautiful meadows, compose a scene 
worthy of the pencil of a Claude. 

The little village of MORTIMER’S CROSS is situated in a very 
beautiful valley, bounded by considerable eminences covered with 
fine timber, and watered by the picturesque stream of the Lugg. 
This place became celebrated from the battle fought between the 
partizans of the rival houses of York and Lancaster, on Candlemas 
Eve, 1461: the issue of which proved decisive in favor of the Earl 
of March, afterwards Edward the Fourth, who commanded in 
person. ‘The immediate site of the battle was Kingsland Field, a 
level, though not extensive plain, intersected by a brook, and ex- 
tending southward. Here, in an angle of two roads, a neat Tus- 
can PEDESTAL of white stone has been erected, having on its base 


the following inscription: 
This Pedestal 1s erected to perpetuate the Memory of an ob- 
stinate, bloody, and decisive Battle fought near this Spot, in 
the Civil Wars between the ambitious Houses of York and 
Lancastgr,. on the 2d Day of February, 1460,—berween the 
Forces of EpwaRrD Mortimer, Earl of March, afterwards 
Epwarkp IV. qn the side of York, and those of Henry VI. 
on the side of Lancaster. The King’s Forces were command- 
ed by Jasper, Earl of Pembroke: Edward commanded his 
own in person, and was victorious. ‘The Slaughter was great 
on both sides; 4000 being left dead on the Field; and many 
Welsh Persons, of the first Distinction, were taken Prisoners, 
among whom was Own Tudor, great Grandfather to Henry 
VIIL. and a Descendant of the illustrious Cadwallader, who 
was afterwards beheaded at Hereford. This was the decisive 
Rattle that fixed Edward IV. on the Throne of England : 
he was proclamed Kmmg on the Fifth of March followmg.— 
Erected by Subscription, 1799. 
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A cencise account of this battle, and of the singular Phenomenon 
which occurred at the time it was fought, is thus given by Speed. 
“On the verge of this shire, but between Ludlow and Little Here-~ 
ford, a great battal was fought by Jasper, Earle of Pembroke, and 
James Butler, Earle of Ormond and Wiltshire, against the Earle of 
Marche; in whiche three thousand and eight hundred men were 
slaine: the two Earles fled, but Owen Teuther was taken, and be- 
headed. Tins field was fought upon the daye of the Virgin Mary’s 
Punfication, in anno 1461 wherein before the battail was strok, 
appeared visibly 1 the firmament three Sunnes, wlneh after a while 
jomed altogether, and became as before, for which cause, as some 
have thought, Edward afterwards gave the Sunne in his full bright- 
nes, for ns badge and cogmizance.” This appearance has hkewise 
been noticed by other histortans, Drayton, m his ‘ Miseries of 
Queen Margarite,’ has also mentioned it; ard, with true poetical 
license, ascribed the victory obtamed by the Earl of March, then 
Duke ot York by the recent death of hs father, to the invigorating 
hopes conceived trom this phenomenon. 


Three Suns were seen that mstant to appeare, 
- Which soone again shut up themselves im one, 
Ready to buckle as the armies were, 
Which this brave Duke tock to himself alone, 
His drooping hopes which somewhat seem’d to cheere, 
By his mishaps neare Jately overthrowne : 
So that thereby encouraging his men, ° 
Once more he sets the White Rose up agen. or 
e 
~ KINGSLAND 1s a pleasant, well-built, and neat village, having 
a very agreeable appearance, from a custom prevalent among the in- 
habitants, of shading their doors and windows with jessamine, wood- 
bines, and grape-vines. Thee Church 1s a massive building, and 
consists of an embattled tower, with a nave, side aisles, and chan- 
cel. Kingsland was part of the great mheritance of the Mortimers 
Margaret, widow of Lord Mortimer, procured a grant of a market 
and fair for thjs manor, in the thirty-fourth of Edward the First ; 
but the former has long been disused. ‘* Some say,” observes Leland, 
VuL, VI. AuG. 1805. Na ‘* there 
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“ there was a Castle at Kingsland, near the Parsonage House, and 
that King Merwald was buried there.” This manor was part of the 
estate of the late Lord Viscount Bateman, of Shobden Court. 

SHOBDEN COURT, the elegant seat of Lady Bateman, is 
about two miles westward from Mortimer'’s Cross. The Park is 
between three and four miles m extent, and includes some inch 
and picturesque scenery. On the decease of Lady Bateman, this 
estate will become the property of William Hanbury, Esq. of Kel- 
marsh, in Northamptonshire. Shobden Church, which stands near 
the Mansion, was built by Oliver de Merlylond, Steward to Hugh 
de Mortimer, about the year 1140, and a small Priory for Canons 
founded near it, but afterwards removed to Eye, and thence finally 
to Wigmore. 

PEMBRIDGE, now a small village, about two miles south from: 
Shobden, near the southern banks ef the river Arrow, gave name 
to the ancient and honorable fanuly of Pembruge, Pembridge, ot 
Brydges, ancestors of the Lords Chandos, of whom Henry de 
Pembruge was High Shenff of Herefordshire in the forty-second 
and third of Henry the Third; and Sir Richard de Pembruge, who 
hes buned in Hereford Cathedral, was made Knight of the Garter 
by Edward the Tilurd. This was part of the estate of the Morti- 
mers, who procured the privilege of a market for this place ; and 
Henry the First granted it a charter of liberties: the market has 
been long disused. 


LEOMINSTER 


Is situated in a very rieh and fertile vale, abounding with or- 
chards, hop-yards, fine meadows, and arable lands. Its imme- 
ciate site, as Leland describes, 1s ‘‘ sumwhat lowe, and all the 
ground very neere about it 1s farre lower.” The nver Lugg flows 
on its north and east sxles: two smaller streams run through the 
town, and three other considerable mvulets pass it within halfa 
mile. Its extent, from north to south, is nearly a mile; and 
from east to west, about half that distance. The suburbs are ill- 
built, and the streets in the centre of the town are narrow; but 
the stranger must be highly amused by the variety of old timber 

an 
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and plaster houses, fantastically adorned with curious grotesque 
carvings, and colored white and black. Most of the modern build- 
ings, however, and which have much increased within the last ten 
or twe .tv years, are respectable «difices of brick. 

« Fhe towne of Leonminster,” says Leland, ‘ is metely large, 
and hath cood buldinges of tvmbre. ‘The towne, by reason of 
their principail wool, use greate drapinge of clothe, and thereby it 
flounshed. Syns of latter days 1, chanced that the cittyes of Here- 
ford and Worcester co nolumed of the frequency of people that 
came to Lemster, in preyadi e of Lothe their markets, in the shyre 
towne, and also in hindringe their drapiunge whereupon the Sa- 
turdiy maikett was removed from Lemster, and a marhett on 
Friday was newly assigned unto it. syns that time the towne of 
Lemster hath decayed. 

“The antiquity of the towne is most famous by a ATonastery of 
Nunnes that Merwa'dus, Kinze of the Marches, built were, and 
endowed it with all the land thereabout, saving only the Lordshipe 
now called Kingsland , and :t 1s supposed of Clerkes, thet the old 
name of the towne toke beginning of the Nunnes, and was called 
in Welch, Lian-l/heny ; thats, locus vel fraum monialium , and not 
of a hon, that is written to have appeared to King Merwald, up- 
on which vision he began, as it 1s said, to build this Nunnery 
other Kings of the Marches mmediately following King Merwald, 
were benefactors unto yt. Seme say that the Nunnery Was after 
in the Danes wars destroved, and that after a College,ob Prebeiuds 
set ther the certainty is known that the Abbey of Shaftsbury had 
rule at Lemster, and possessed much landes there, and sent part 
of the reliques of St. Edward the martyr to be adored there. King 
Henry I. annexed the laws of Lemster to his Abbey of Reading, 
and ther was a Cell of Monks mstituted at Lemster by the Abbots 
of Reading. Some say that the Monks cf the Priory said that 
they had the scull of the head of Mcrewald, and of Ethelmund, 
Kings of Merch. Mr. Hackluit told me, that the body of King 
Merewald was found in a wali in the old church at Weulok. 

“Ther 13 but one Paroche Church in Leominster ; but it is large, 
somewhat dark, and. of ancient building, insomuch that yt is a 

Nn2 greate 
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greate likelihood that ytis the Church that was afore the Conquest. 
The Church of the Priory was hard joined to the east end of the 
Paroche Church, and was but a small thinge. The common fame 
of the people about Lemster is, that King Merewald, and some of 
Ins successors, had a Castle, or Palace, on an hill side by the town 
of Leominsfer, half a mile off by east; the place is now called 
Comfort Castle, wher now be some tokens of diches, where build- 
ings have been. the people of Lemster, and thereabouts, come 
once a year to this place to sport and play.” 

The etymology of the name of Leominster, given by Camden, 
corresponds with that assigned by Leland; but other writers have 
attnibuted it to a different source. According to Hull, this town 
derives its present appellation from its situation at the conflux of 
the rivers Lugg and Oney; the latter name appearing to be the 
onginal denomination of the stream now called the Pinsley- thus 
Lug-Oney-Minster, which he supposes to have been its former name, 
would be softened into Leonmmster and Leommster, in the same 
manner as Leominster 1s now in general discourse pronounced 
Lemster. In Blount’s Manuscripts, another derivation is offered : 
after observing that the name of the town is spelt Leofmnstre in 
the Domesday Book, he deduces that appellation from the minster 
or church of Leof, or Leofric, who was Earl of Mercia, and is 
styled Comes Herefordiensum, by William of Malmsbury. This 
etymolog¢y, though plausible, 1s not supported by any record, 
etther oral‘or written, of any building ever having been founded 
in this town by Leofric. the probability, therefore, in favor of 
the opmion of Leland and Camden 1s by far the strongest. 

Merwald, from whose religious foundation, and residence, or 
Castle, Leominster appears to have thus origmated, was the son 
of Penda, King of Mercia, and brother of Peada, his successor, 
who was the first Christian Monatch of that state. How the Nun- 
nery founded by him was restored after its destruction by the Danes 
#s uncertain; but it is known to have existed here about the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward the Confessor, when Swain, Earl 
of Hereford, eldest son of Earl Godwyn, inveigled Edgiva, the 


Abbess, from her Convent; for which offence he was bamshed the 
kingdom, 
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kingdom, but was afterwards permitted to return through the in- 
fluence of lus ‘father. 

The neat transaction in which the name of Leominster occurs, 
was 10 the irruption into Herefordshire by Gryffyth, a Welsh So- 
vereign, and Algar, Earl of Chester,* anno 1055, when those 
chieftains seized upon the town, and strengthened it by fertifica- 
tions, the remains of which may be traced even at the present pe- 
riod. The approach of Earl Harold occasioned the Welsh to re- 
tire precipitately; though, according to some accounts, they were 
first routed in battle. Harold, having recovered the town, 1s sup- 
posed to have strengthened the works, and placed a garrison here 
for the better secunty of the anhabitants. 

At the period of the Domesday Survey, Leominster had become 
a place of considerable consequence, as may be inferred from the 
particulars recorded m the Domesday Bovok. From that impor- 
tant register 1t appears, that the manor, with its appurtenances, 
consisting of sixteen dependent estates, had been assigned by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, to his Queen Eddith, or Editha, and that it 
was governed by eight Prepositi, or Bauliffs; eight Bedells, or 
Beadles ; and eight Radchenistrz, or free Tenants ; and that it con- 
tained 238 Villains, seventy-four Borderers, and eighty-two men 
‘and wonien servants. 

When the survey was made, the mavor belonged to the King, 
great part of the customary rent was paid as composition for salt, 
fish, and eels. Here was also a wood six miles in length, and 
three broad; but part of it was even then began td be assarted, 
and cleared for tillage . an gerze of hawks 1s also mengioned in the 
same record. 

About the time of Wiliam Rufus, the fortifications of Leomin- 
ster were strengthened and enlarged, the better to secure it agamst 
the incursions of the Welsh. *In the reign of King John, Wilham 
de Braose,{ or Braouse, Lord of Brecknock, a turbulent and 

Nn3 high-spirited 


* See under Hereford, p. 441. 
+ Price’s History, &c. of Leominster, p. 8 
~ This Nobleman was father of Bishop Egidius de Braose, who hes 
buried in Hereford Cathedral, see p. 475. 
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high-spirited Baron, who had several times been High Sheriff of 
this county, and was possessed of many of the Bordér Castles, re- 
volied against that Sovereign, and making incursions into this neigh- 
bourhood, seized on Weobley Castle, and then marched agaist 
Leommster, The mhabitants knowing his crue] disposition, sought 
refuge within the works; but after a few weeks were forced to sur- 
render; when De Braose plundered the town, and burnt great part of 
it, together with the Priory and Church, and treated the towns-peo. 
ple with much mhumanity, The buiklings of that period are recorded 
to have been situated more on the western banks of the Lugg than 
they are present.* De Braose was afterwards obliged to seek 
retuge on the Continent: but his wife and eldest son, falling into 
the hands of the King, were barbarously starved to death in 
Windsor Castle. 

The next historical occurrence in which Leominster was con- 
cerned, was subsequent to the defeat of the Earl of March by Owen 
Glendour,+ who shortly afterwards took possession of the town, 
and confined Mortimer in a common dungeon, now converted in- 
to a stable, at the top of Church Street { he also plundered the 
Church of many rich ornaments, and levied a very heavy contri- 
bution on the inmates of the Priory. After the battle of Shrews- 
bury, Glendour appears to have had some trifling success agaist’ 
the royal army; but finding himself in danger of discomfiture, he 
retreated from Leominster, and stationed his army in a strong 
camp, ona hill about two miles to the south. Prince Henry 
seemed wihify to aitack him in that situation: but fiuding the 
works almos{! inaccessible, took post on a neighbouring emmence, 
probably in expectation of what really happened, that want of 
provisions would oblige Glendour to abandon his entrenchments § 


Previously 
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*B'ounz’s Manuscripts. + See under Wigmore, p. 556——-558. 
+ Price’s Leominster, p. 20. 


§ The ancient Camp in which Owen Glendour sought refuge, 1s 
thought to be that called Ivinton’s Camp onthe Brierley Hills. This 
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Previously to this, however, Glendour hazarded a few skirmishes 
with the King’s troops; but finding himself too strongly opposed 
to permit him to risk a general engagement, he gave orders to re- 
treat; but the Prince, who appears to have attentively watched his 
every motion, pursued with so much celerity, that the Welsh ar- 
my were seized with a sudden panic, and forsaking their leader, 
dispersed, and fled in every direction, 

Previous to the battle between the Earl of March, and Jasper, 
Xarl of Pembroke, in the year 1460-61, the Royal forces were 
strengthened by the garrison of Leominster; and here, after the 
victory obtained by the former, Morgan ap Reuather, David 
Floyde, Esq. and several other Welshmen of note, who had been 
made prisoners, were executed without trial, Nothing of particue 
lar interest relating to Leominster occurs in its annals, from this 
period till the death of Edward the Si,th, when the endeavours of 
the Duke of Northumberland to secure the throne for the Lady 
Jane Grey, occasioned an assemblage near the town of about 
13,000 men in the Duke’s mterest. This force quickly began to 
dinunish, as the success of the Princess Mary became more appa- 
rent, till at length the most zealous partizans of the Duke alone 
remained together; and they strongly entrenched themselves on a 
gmail eminence, called Curnah or Coursenah Hill, about one mile 
west from Leommster, and from this tower menaced the town 
with an assault. The inhabitants, who were mostly in favor of 
the regular succession, procured assiwtance from Hereford, from 
the forces then under the command of theeEarl ef Arundel, and, 
headed by Philp Hobby, Richard Wallwavn, and Fyancis Throck- 
morton, made an attack on the entrenched camp, and, after a hard 
struggle, defeated and dispersed the adherents of the Lady Jane, 
whose party from this time could never assemble in sufficient nun- 
ber to disturb the public secunty. Mary appears to have consi- 

Nn4 dered 


supposition, which is exceedingly probable, induces a conjecture, that the 
Camp in which Prince Henry stationed his army to watch the motions 
of Glendour, was that which may yet be traced a few mules to the 
westward, nearly midway on the road between Stretford and Pembridge. 
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dered the service thus rendered as of considerable importance, for 
she soon afterwards rewarded the leaders with promotion, and 
granted the first regular charter of incorporation to this town, to- 
gether with many valuable and extensive privileges. 

The year 1610 gave birth to a contagious disorder at Hereford, 
and during its continuance the summer assizes were held in this 
town. One cause then decided here, shows the severity of the re- 
jigious statutes then in force: this was the case of Roger Cadwal- 
lader, a Roman Catholic Priest, a rrative of Stretton-Sugwas, near 
Hereford, who was condemned, and executed, and his four quar- 
ters set up on different sides of the town, for taking orders beyond 
sea. In the time of Charles the First, the Oliverians erected a 
battery of cannon near the Church, in order to over-awe the inha- 
bitants, who were thought to be too favorably disposed to the 
Royal cause. no event of historical celebrity has smce occurred 
here. 

The manor of Leominster, with all its appurtenances, then va- 
lued at 6661. 19s. 8d. annnally, was given, by Henry the First, to 
Reading Abbey, which he had founded for the mamtenance of 
200 Benedictine Monks, and the refreshment of travellers, on the 
site of a more ancient religious establishment. In consequence of 
this grant, the Priory at Leominster became subordmate to the 
Abbots of Reading ; and the town itself was governed by officers 
who held their places under their charter, and were chosen or ap- 
proved by.them, or by the Prior of Leominster. The principal 
officers were'ah Uppef and Under Bailiff, who appear to have been 
assisted by ae¢Common Council, formed of the principal Burgesses, 
Henry the Second granted the town its first annual fair in 1170; 
two additional fairs were granted by Edward the First, each of six 
days continuance. After the dissolution of the Monasteries, Leo- 
minster, with its various members, was held by the Crown, till the 
time of James the First, when it was granted by that Sovereign to 
his favorite the Duke of Buchingham, with the whole of its appen- 
dages, on condition of paying into the Eachequer the yearly rent 
of 305]. 11s. 5d. Part of this sum was probably intended to be 
paid over to the Queen, Anne of Denmark, in whom Leomunster, 
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with fourof its dependant manors, had been vested, as parcel of her 
joimture. During the Interregnum, the estates which had belonged 
to the Queen, were in the possession of Henry Martin, Esq. one 
of the Judges of Charles the First, who was afterwards confined 
for twenty-seven years in Chepstow Castle; but, after the Restora- 
tion, the whole appears to have been restored to the then Duke of 
Buckmgham, the spendthnft and profligate Villiers, of whom Pope 
has drawn such a masterly character in his Moral Essays. This 
Nobleman sold a very considerable part of the estates to different 
purchasers about the year 1662; and ten or twelve years after- 
wards, the remainder, including the manor and borough of Leo- 
minster, was taken possession of by Major Wildman, who had been 
an active supporter of the Parliament during the Civil Wars, and 
to whom the Duke was indebted the sum of 14001. The Major 
obtained a regular conveyance of these estates in 1675, and, after 
the Revolution in 1688, sold several of them, and leased so many 
others for twenty-one years, that the proceeds of the residue 
scarcely amounted to thirty pounds more than the fee-farm rent 
payable to the Crown. He therefore, m 1692, sold all the re- 
mainder, including Leominster, to Lord Coningsby, who was then 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, for 3060]. The Earl of Essex, a 
*descendant from his Lordship by the female hne, 1s now owner. 
The Church at Leominster 1s dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul: the whole of that part of the structure appropriated to di- 
wine service, was erected at the begining of the last century ; the 
old Church, which seems to have been a mfenificent fabric, hav- 
ing been partly destroyed, on the eighteenth of March, 1700, by 
an accidental fire, occasioned by the carlessness of some plum- 
bers, who had been employed im repairing the leads. The parti- 
cular cause of the fire, was the leaving of a pot of ignited charcoal 
during breakfast; the wind béing strong, blew the flame upon some 
peas-halme, which had been lard under the roof, and this commu- 
nicating with the timber, produced the conflagration by which 
great part of the edifice was destroyed. Soon aftc.rwards, an esti- 
mate of the ‘ charges necessary to put the Church into the same 
state 30 which it was before the fire happened,” was madc on oath, 
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and amounted to 14,5411. 18s. id. The expences of the new fa- 
bric, however, exceeded this estimate by upwards of 20001. 

This Church in its present state is irregular, both 1n its form and 
architecture. The most ancient parts are the east wall, the north 
side, the tower which stands at the nerth-west-angle, the west end, 
and the wall and windows of the south side. In the interior, the 
chief part is modern, excepting what is called the back aisle, which, 
as well as the lower part of the tower, is principally of Saxon 
workmanship. The extenor of the east end has three large but- 
tresses, a high pointed window, with intersecting mullions, and two 
smaller windows. The ground to the eastward is uneven ; possibly 
from the foundations of the Prory Church, which Leland men- 
tions to have stood here, but which, as he also observes, “* was 
but a small thinnge.” On the north side is a very strong semicir- 
eular arched door-way, with a smaller one within it, and three sin- 
gular windows, having angular wooden muliions and gables with 
roofs: the clerestory windows, which appear above, have semicir- 
eular arches. The upper part of the tower is in the Pointed style, 
‘and embattled ; the lower part is Saxon. it displays a singularly 
rich entrance Door-way on‘the west, having a recessed arch, with 
three pulars on each side, whose capitals are ornamented with 
sculptures of foliage, a couchant man, a tyger, snakes entwined 
round branches, and birds. ‘The mouldings or arches supported 
by these pillars, are shghtly poimted, but are embellished with lo- 
zenges afid, zig-zag work, Above this door-way 1s a mutilated ree 
cessed Saxon window, te capitals of the pillars on each side of 
which are Highly ornamented with scrolls and tracery. Beyond the 
tower are two large pointed western windows ; the largest, which is 
next the tower, 1s very mch in tracery work. the mulhons are un- 
sommonly labored throughout, and those in the middle are sup 
ported by buttresses: the other window is more simple, but equally 
rich in ornament ; the mullions are entirely covered with rosettes, 
asare the mouldings on the sides and within the arch; the win 
dows on the south side are also all pointed, and embellished in a 
simular manner. 


The 
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The interior length of this building is 125 feet; and its breadth 
124; the northern and southern sides measuring eaeh sixty-two 
feet. On the north side is the nave and north aisle of the ancient 
Church, which are separated from each other by a range of mas- 
sive circular columns, with round arches, over which are Saxon ar- 
cades, and still higher, rude arched windows: the arch of the tower, 
which opens into this part, is pointed, and reaches nearly to the 
roof, which 1s here of timber ; a corresponding row of massive co- 
Jumns range on the south silé’between the old and new parts of 
the bulding. The south side, which is the modern part, and that 
used for divine service, 1s spacious and Jofty, and ina plain but 
neat stile; the roof is sustained on four Tuscan pillars. The pews 
are of oak, and are regularly «lisposed: at the west end is a neat 
gallery, supported by Connthian pillars a fine organ was erected 
in this gallery in the years 1737 and 1738. The altar-piece isa 
pamting of the Last Supper, from Reubens. Most ofthe ancient 
monuments contained in this Church, were destroved by the fre 
in 1700: those which now remam, are not of particular interest, 
Some curious ancient stalls were destroyed also at the same time. 
Before the Dissolution, several chantrie$ and altars were established 
ia this Cnurch. In the Church-yard are memorials of two females, 
named Joan Seward, and Mrs Wheel, both of whom attained the 
great age af 103. Besides the Church, there are four places of 
religious Worship in this town, for the respective denominations of 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Moravians, and Quakers eiife Baptist 
Meeting House 1s a neat edifice. During the time of rebuilding 
the Church, divine service was performed ina contiguéus building, 
anciently called the Chapelle 1x the Forbury, erected by Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the latter end of the thirteenth ccu- 
tury. It was afterwards appropriated to the business of tuition, 
and thence called the School-House, but has of late years been 
converted into a regular Theatre; it 1s a plam building, wiih 
pointed windows. 

The Priory was situated to the north-east of the Church, on 
the little mver Pinsley; some of the buildings are yet standing: 
among them is the Priory-House, which has undergone vanous 


alterations 
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alterations since the Dissolution. Lord Conmgsby had it fitted up 
zs a County Gaol, he having purposed to procure the removal of 
the assizes from Hereford to this town. It was afterwards rented 
by the Cerporation, and made a mansion-house for the Bailiff; 
but has since been converted mto a House of Industry for the poor 
of the town. The north side, which has undergone the least al- 
teration, has several Jancet windows, and strung buttresses, which 
also support tle angles at the east and west ends. The oil mill en 
the Priory Green, was the corn mid belonging to the Priory. An 
adjoinng meadow, now called the Almery Close, was the site of 
the Almery, or Almsbury, a building fiom which the doles were 
delivered to the poor. The inmates of this Priory lived in consi- 
derable splendour. froma record of the ttme of Henry the Fourth, 
it appears that they had then as many as thirty-one servants. At 
the period of the Dissolution, their annual revenues amounted to 
660L 18s. 8d. of which sum about 4481, was paid to the Apbot 
of Reading * 

The Town Tail, or Butter Close, as it is commonly termed, at 
Leominster, 1s a singular building, constructed of tunber and plas- 
ter about the year 1033. ¢he architect was the celebrated John 
Abel, who built the Shire Hall at Hereford, and constructed the 
Mills during the siege of that city in the year of 1645.+ Thuis fabric 
stands on twelve oak pillars, now sustained on stone pedestals the 
brackets and spandrils of the arches above the pillars, and the 
upper paris of the building, display much carving. Numerous square 
and angular Sonipavimeats are formed by the disposition of the 
beams at thé siules.and ends of the structure, which also exhibits 
various shields of arms of those who contributed to detray the ex- 
pense of raising it. The weight of the roof was much lessened, 
aud the whole tabric repaired, some vears ago. The Quarter Ses- 
gious aie held here, as well as the Assemblies of the Corporation, 
Jn the Council Chamber 1s a half-length portrait of Sin CHARLES 

HANBURY 


* Tanner’s Notita. 


+ See under Hereford, p. 457, (note,) and p. 490, 
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Hansury WILLIA«S, Knight of the Bath, father to the last 
Countess of Essex: Sir Charles was chosen one of the representa- 
tives for this borough in 1721. A new and neat Market-House, 
for the sale of grain, was erected by the Corporation w the year 
1803. it isa little building of the Tuscan order, with pediments 
and a cupola, standing m a small square to the eastward of the 
High Street. A new Gaal was built here about the year 1750. 

Several improvements have heen made in Leominster within the 
last fitteen or twenty years, but others are still wanting, and par- 
ticularly the removal of the butchers’ houses, near the Town-Hall. 
The trade of the town 1s flourishing, and many of fhe shops are very 
respectable, and well furnished. The clothing trade gives employ= 
mentto a considerable number of the nhabitants, and the hat trade 
is also carried on to some extent. The wool grown m the neighbour- 
hood 1s proverbially exc ilent ~ The cyder mauuiactured here is 
also held in much estimation: aud the hops are likewise in great 
repute. 

The Corporation consists of a Bailiff, Chief Steward, Recorder, 
twenty-four capital Burgesses, a Chamberlain, two Serjeants at 
Mace, and some infesior offcers, The first charter was granted 
. by Queen Mary, but several others, comprismg additional privi- 
leges, or confirming those already bestowed, have been given by 
succeeding Sovereigns, The Members of Parliament are chosen 
by the Corporation, and inhabitants paying scot and lot; the nun- 
ber of voters 1s about 500 the earliest retyirn wasennae in the 
twenty-third year of Edward the First. An dim s-House for four de- 
cayed widows, each of whom have five pountls annually, has been 
endowed here by Mrs. Hester Clarke ; and numerous other chari- 
table benefactious have been made by different persons The po- 
pulation of Leommster, as yeturned under the late act, amounted 
to 3019: the number of houses to 736. The site of the CasTLE, 
or Palace, mentioned by Leland, as belonging to Merwald, ts sup- 
posed to be the mount to the eastward, which overlooks the Ilay 
Lane, 


BERRINGTON, 


= See page 42u, 427. 
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BERRINGTON, about four miles north-eastward from Leo- 
minster, was the seat and manor of the late Right Hon. Thomas 
Harley, brother to the late Earl of Oxford, who was Member for 
this county in five succeeding Parliaments. The mansion, a square 
modern edifice, of white stone, is situated ina pleasant Park. the 
eminence to the south-east 1s covered with fine wood. on the north- 
east, near the angle of the roads leading to Eye and Brimpfield, 1s 
the site of a small Camp.” 

The manor of ORLETON, situated between five and six miles 
north from Leominster, was given by the Conqueror to Ranulph 
Mortimer, whose descendant, Edward the Fourth, held 1t distinct 
from the Crown lands, and had a particular seal, even after he was 
King, for the concerns of the Earldom of March , as appears from 
a charter of manumuission granted to a villain of this place, bearing 
date 20th August, eighth of Edward IV. the seal of which is pre- 
served entire, bearing the arms of Mortimer and Burgh quarterly, 
supported by hons rampant, and surmounted by a crown; with 
this inscription: Sigiiium CEntward: Muarts Der Cra. Regis Gngtie 
Francie On. DH bernie Gomitutus sue MBarchu. t+ After Edward’s 
death, the manor was anneted to the Crown, and was granted by 
James the First to George Hopton ; from him it passed through se- 
veral families to the Blounts, of whom Thomas Blount, Esq. was 
author of the ‘ Fragmenta Anttqguitafes,” or ‘ ancient Tenures 
and Customs of some Manors,’ re-published by Mr. Josiah Beckwith, 
in 1784. He also wiote several other works, and made two 
folio Siniiee of Manuscript Collections for a History of Hereford- 
shire. He died in December, 1679, and was buried m Orleton 
Church, with others of his famly. ADAM DE ORLETON, suc- 
cessively Bishop of Hereford, Worcester, and Winchester, mn the 
reigns of Edward the Second and Third, was a native of this place. 
His influence on the management of public affairs was very great ; 
he was an active accomplice with Isabella and Mortimer m the de- 


position of Edward the Second, and, according to some, was au- 
thor 


* 'Taylor’s Map of Herefordshire. 
¢ Gough's Additions to Camden, Vol, IL. p. 455, from Blount’s MSS. 
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thor of the famous enigmatical line, exciting to the murder of that 
King, or otherwise, according to the mode of pointing: 


Edwardum oceidere, nolite : tumere bonum est. 
Edwardum accidere, nolite tumere ; bonum est. 


The charges brought against him in the following reign, he con- 
trived, however, to evade; and was afterwards appointed Ambas- 
sador to Philip, the French King, with whom he became a great 
favorite, and was, by his wterest with the Pope, appointed to the 
See of Winchester, contrary to the wishes of lis own Sovereign. 
Some years previous to his death, lus eye-sight failed , and he had 
leisure, says his biographer, to ‘repent of lis past disordeis.’ He 
died at Ins Palace of Farnham, in 1345, and was buried in Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

About one mile south-east from Leomunster is EATON, for- 
merly the seat of the Hackluyts, of whom Walter de Hackluyt was 
High Shenff of this county during the four first years of Edward 
the Second . the same office was also filled by several others of the 
family down to the time of Henry the Eighth. ‘“ ‘The clef and 
ancientest of the Hacklutts,” says Lelayd, ‘‘ have been gentlemen 
in tymes out of memory, they took their names of the forest of 
Clu:d, in Radnorshire, and they had a Castle and habitatien not 
far from Radnor.” Wailham Hackluyt, as appears from the same 
author, was at the Battle of Agincourt, and afterwards “sct up a 
house” in this township: this mansion Is now in ruins» and the 
Chapel belongiug to it is a hop-kiln. SeveraPof thé Ffackluyts le 
buried at Leommster: of this fanuly was Richard Hackluyt, the 
author of the Collection of Voyages which go under his name. 
The illustrious ADAM DE EATON, who was raised to the dignity 
of a Cardinal for his great Jearning, was a native of this township - 
He died at Rome, in the year 1397, much regretted. In February, 
1800, a female, named MARGARET Mapps, died at Eaton, at 
the great age of 110. 

-On the Brierley Hills, about two nules south-westward from 
Leominster, s IVINTON CAMP, a strong fortification, divided 
into two parts by a more modern entrenchment than the outer 

works. 
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works, This is supposed to be the Camp occupied by Owert Glen 
dour, on his retreat before the army of Prince Henry. Many 
coins of the dates 1340, and 1390, have been found of late years 
in ploughmg the mtenor parts.* 

In HOPE Caurch, which consists of a nave and chancel, built by 
the Coningsbies of Hampton Court, was buried Sir THOMAS 
CONINGSBY, Kut. the founder of Conmgsby’s Hospital, at Here- 
ford, who died m May, 1652. HUMPHREY CONINGESBY, 
Esq. and ANNE, his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Inglefield, 
Knt. were also interred here. Their effigies, with those of their 
seven children, are sculptured on a flat slab of alabaster m the 
chancel. 

HAMPTON COURT, the principal seat of George Capel Co- 
ningsby, Earl of Essex, was built under the immediate auspices 
of Henry the Fourth, by his favorite, Sir Rowland Lenthall, 
who was Yeoman of the Robes to that Monarch. He “ bemg 
a gallant fellow,” says Leland, “ either a daughter, or very 
near kinswomap, of the King’s fell m love with him, and in 
continuance was wedded unto him; whereupon after, he fell into 
estimation, and had given to him 10001. by the year, for the main- 
tenance of him and his wife, and their heirs, among which landes 


he had Ludlow for one parte. This Lenthall was victorious at the, 


battle of Agmcourt, and toke many pnsoners there, by which prey 
he beganne the new buildings of Hampton Court, and brought 
from an lull a springe of water, and made a little pool within the 
top of ins House.”+ «The lady alluded to in this extract, appears to 
have been g co heiress of Richard Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel. 
How the estate descended is not clearly recorded; but Camden 
mentions it as having been “ for some time possessed bythe Conings- 
bzes, a famous family in these parts,” and who purchased :t of the 
Cornewalls, Barons of Burioid. Frances, the daughter of Thomas 
Earl Conmgsby, married Sir Charles Hanbury Wiliams, Knt. of 
the Bath their daughter Charlotte married Wilham Anne Holles 

Capel, 


* Price’s Leominster, p. 25, note. 


+ Tun. Vol V.p. 66. See alse Vol. VI. p. 152. . 
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Capel, fourth Earl of Essex, whose son George, the fifth Earl of 
this family,* is now possessor in mght of his mother. 

‘The Mansion at Hampton Court is a large magnificent structure, 
situated on a spacious lawn, of nearly 100 acres, and protected on 
the north-east by an eminence covered with luxuriant foliage. 
About a quarter of a mile to the south-west flows the nver Luge, 
which, at some distance below the house, is joined by a beautiful 
little stream, that rises in the hills about Lockley Heath, and 
meanders through the Park in % south-westerly direction. Tins 
noble pile partakes partly of the castellated, and partly of the mo- 
nastic character. The buildings surround a quadrangular court ; 
having a grand square entrance tower in the centre of the north 
front; and at each extremity, another and smaller tower, the most 
eastern of which unites with the Chapel. The entrance tower ‘is 
deeply embattled, and machicolated on both its faces. It 1s to be 
regretted, that much of this curious old Mansion was destroyed by 
incongruous alterations, began about the tune of William the Third, 
and continued during the succeeding reigns. but in the various 
improvements that have since taken place, the building has been 
in part judiciously restored to its pristise character.t The interior 

eis commodious, and many of the apartments are fitted up with 
preat taste. 

During the hfe of the late Lady Coningsby, Hampton Court 
was remarkable for much of the ancient furniture that constituted 
the maguificence of the nobility two centunes ago. Ose of the 
apartments, furnished in a splendid manner, With crimson damask 
hangings, and bed and canopy of the same, rgmaims‘precisely in 
the same state as when used by Wilham the Third, who here vi- 
sited Thomas, Baron Commngsby, a nobleman particularly distin- 
guished for his bravery at the Battles of the Boyne and Aghrim in 

Vout. VI. AuG. 1805. *Oo Ireland. 


* Some additional particulars of the Capel family will be inserted under 
the description of Cashiobury, mu: Hertfordshire. 


4+ In the Vitruvius Britannicus are some plans and views of Hampton 
Court, by Campbell, who was the first architect employed te give these 
venerable wa'ls a modern air. 
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Ireland. In the Library is an ebony casket, upon the lid of which 
are miniatures of the above Monarch and Lord Couingsby, copied 
with much taste from large pictures, by the present Lady Essex. 
Contained m this box is the Handkerchief apphed by Lerd Co- 
ningsby to the wound received by King William at the Battle of 
the Boyne. This relique may still be honored, as it immediately 
sefers to an event which every lover of his country will reflect on 
with gratitude—the glorious Revolution of 1688. 

Among the very valuable paimtmgs preserved in this mansion, 
are some interesting pieces by C. Jansen, Holbem, Vandyck, Lely, 
Kneller, and Reynolds. One of the most famous among the old 
pictures was engraved by Vertue, and is said by Walpole to be an 
‘¢ undoubted original” of Henry the Fourth. Dependwg from the 
neck is a chain and medallion, on which are depicted the arms of 
the Fitz-Alans, Earls of Arundel; and beneath isthe following in- 
scription. “ HENRY Iv, King of England; who laid the first 
stone of this house, and left this picture in it, when he gave it to 
Lental, who sold it to Cornwall of Burford, who sold it to the 
ancestors of the Lord Coningesby, in the reign of Henry VI.” 
The Chapel still retains traces of its pristine appearance : the roof 
is of timber-work, displaying many carved ornaments peculiar to 
the pointed style, and has various whimsical figures dispersed over ° 
it. Several of the windows contam painted glass m various stages 
of decay: the arms of Lenthall and others are yet entire. 

The scenery around this mansion ts in a high degree pictursque 
and beautiff1.© The Park 1s between seven and eight miles in cir- 
cumference x and contains some fine tmber. During the floods 
which frequently occur here in a rainy season, a fine cascade is 
formed by the rushing of the waters over a mass of broken rock. 
Near the house is a good shrubbery, intersected by a pleasant 
walk. More distant is a neat residetfce for the Steward; and at 
the entrance of the Park is a very handsome Lodge in the rustic 
style . 
DYNMORE HILL is a very considerable eminence, rising to 
the south-west of Hampton Court, and commanding some extensive 
prospects over the surrounding country. Though not in general 

st 
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so steep as other eminences 1n this county, the ascent is in some 
places very abrupt. ‘The northern view is extremely rich, bemg 
varied with slopes of foliage, mtermixed with fine meadows, and 
cultivated grounds, and bounded by distant mountains: on the op- 
posite side, the descent commences with irregular declivities, and 
romantic breaks, occasioned by quarries, these form the fore- 
ground of a prospect composed of the venerable mansion at Burg- 
hope, Burghill covered with wood, and a very great extent of flat 
country, stretching to the*south and south-west, where the view is 
terminated by Skerrid or Scar, and the Black Mountains of Breck- 
nockshire. ‘“‘ The Hill of Dznesmore,” says Leland, “ is very steep, 
high, and well-wooded, and a specu/a to see all the country about. 
Ther stondeth a litle by west of the very toppe on the left hand as 
I rode, a Commandry, (PRECEPTORY,) with a fair place that be- 
longed to the Knights of St. John of Hierusalem in London;’’ to 
whom, as appears from Tanner, 1t had been given, by a Brother 
of the Order, in the time of Henry the Second. The lands of this 
foundation became part of the estate of Earl Coningsby; and are 
still, we believe, belonging to his descendant, the Earl of Essex. 

BURGHOPE HOUSE, formerly tht seat of the ancient families 

of Goodyere and Dineley, but now going fast to decay, has ancient 
" mullioned windows, with projecting pomted gables, and curious 
picturesque chimmes. Sir John Dineley, the last Baronet of this 
fannly, sold it to Governor Peachey, now Lord Beleeys about 
thirty years ago. 

About one mule to the north of BURGHILL ae vestidee of an 
ancient tract, called the Portwuy, pomtmg sowards Kenchester. 
On the summit of Burghill itself, are the remams of a square 
CAMP; and three miles distant, to the north-west, 1s another square 
CAMP, somewhat larger, about a mile from Canon-Pyon. 

At WARMESLEY was a PRIoRY of Augustine Canons, of the 
order of St. Victor, founded by Gilbert Talbot, in the time of 
Kmg John, and dedicated to St. Leonard de Pioma. Its reve- 
nues, at the period of the Dissolution, were valued at the annual 
sum of 831. 10s. 2d. Henry the Eighth exchanged the site of the 
Pnory for other lands, with Edward, Lord Clinton. 

O02 At 
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At MONKLAND, or MONKLOW, was a small CELL of Be- 
NEDICTINES,subordir ate to St. Peter's Abbey, at Conches, in Nor- 
mandy, to which the Manor and Church had been given by Ralph 
‘Ton: the Elder in the time of Wilham Rufus. On the suppression 
of the Alien Priories, this estate was granted, by Henry the Fifth, 
to Sir Rowlkand Lenthall, and Edward Windsor. 


WEOBLEY, 


An ancient corporate and market-town, formed part of the Ba- 
rony of the Lacies, from whom, by a female, it was conveyed 1n 
marriage to the Verdons, who, by that alliance, were for some 
tume Hereditary Constables of Ireland. It afterwards passed 
through various fambes to the Devereux’, Earls of Essex, and 
formed their principal lordship. On_ the south side of the town 
stood an old CAsTLE, which was taken from the Empress Maud 
by King Stephen. Leland mentions it as a goedly and fine build- 
ing, but somewhat in decay.* The Church 1s spacrous, and strong 
built; and contains two or three ancient burial Chapels. Some of 
the Verdons appear to have been buned here. The earliest return 
to Parliament from this town, was in the twenty-third of Edward 
the First : the right of voting 1s possessed by the owners of the an- 
cient burgage houses, resident at the time of election, or by the 
inhabitants of such houses who have been resident forty days. the 
number of yoters is about forty-five. This town 1s governed by 
Constables, who act as returnmg officers. ‘The population of this 
parish, as returned under the Act of 1801, amounted to 608; the 
number of houses to 160. 

In SARNSFIELD Church-yard is the tomb-stone of JoHun 
ABEL, the celebrated architect of the Market Houses of Hereford, 
Leominster, Kington, and Brecknock, who died at the age of 
ninety-seven, in the year 1694. Thus stone displays his own effigies, 
kneeling, together with those of his two wives, and the emblems 
of his profession, the rule, the compass, and the square . 1t was 

designed 


Itin. Vol. IV. p. 176, 
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designed and sculptured by himself; the epitaph was also of his 
ewn writing, and runs thus : 


‘This craggy stone a covering 1s for an architector’s bed, 
That lofty buildings raised high, yet now lyes low his head , 
His line and rule, so death concludes, are locked up im store: 
Build they who list, or they who wist, for he can build no more. 

His house of clay could hold no longer , 

May Heaven’s joy build him a stronger. 

e JONN ABEL 
Vive ut vevas in vitam eternam. 


About two miles south-eastward from Sarngfield, 1s the celebra- 
ted emnnence called LADY-LIFT, from the summit of which the 
prospects burst upon the view with uncommon grandeur and subli- 
mity. The vast extent of country which is here spread out before 
the sight, the great diversity and variety of its features, now swell- 
ing into bold hills mantled with rich woods, and again dechning 
into luxuriant vales teeming with fertility, and animated by a thou- 
sand springs, the numerous orchards, corn-fields, hop-grounds, 
and meadows, intermingied with castles, seats, and villages, and 
bounded by a bold range of distant mountains, all unite m the 

* composition of a scene which the powers of language are as incom: 
petent to describe, as the art of the pencil is nadequate to de- 
hneate. 

The Lady-Lift, with a long extent of beautiful groynds to the 
south-east, compose a part of the charming demesn@ d¥ FOXLEY, 
the seat of Uvedale Price, Esq. the celebrated auther of ‘ Essays 
on the Picturesque’ This gentleman 1s descended from Judge 
Price, who marned the surviving heiress of the Rodds, by which he 
became possessor of this manor, Sir James Rodd, Knt. was High 
Sheriff of this county in the twenty-first of James the First ; as was also 
Robert Rodd, Esq. in the reign of Charles the Second. The ap- 
proach to Foxley from the village of Mansel-Lacy,is carried near the 
broken banks of a winding rivulet, that flows through the valley be- 
tween the Foaleyand Wormesley Hills, which rise to a considerable 


elevation, and are covered with fine trees, forming a kind of woody 
Qo3 amphitheatre 
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amphitheatre round the mansion. This is a square and plain struc- 
ture of brick, situated on the declivity of the westernmest eminence, 
and commanding some beautiful views over the Vale of Hereford ; 
the distance being formed by various hills retiring in perspective, and 
the fore-ground by nch masses of wood. Mest of the apartments 
are elegantly fitted up, and decorated with a good collection of 
paintings, by the first masters. Among them is an Old Man’s 
Head, by Titian; a fine head of OLD PARR, supposed by Rubens; 
a large Battle Piece, by Berghem exceedingly well colored; a 
Storm at Sea, by Vandervelde; and an upright picture of Ruins 
and Statues. From the house, a nde of about two miles on the 
side of the eminenge, conducts through 4he grounds and plan- 
tations to the summit of the Lady-Lift, the views from which 
form a most delightful close to the picturesque and interesting 
scenery of this desirable abode, ‘The beautiful woods of Foxley 
were chiefly planted by the late Mr. Price; but the improvements 
made both in the woods and grounds by the present possessor, 
most eminently display his superior knowledge in the difficult science 
of landscape gardening. 

GARNONS, the seat of J. G. Cotterel, Esq. is finely situated 
on the south-western acclivity of Bishopstone Hill, and commands 
various extensive and rich prospects, in which the river Wye forms 
a principal feature. The grounds are ornamented with some ex- 
tensive and flourishing plantations. 

MONNINGTON was the property and seat of an ancient family 
of that nanfe,¢ who @erived it from their residence on this spot, 
and one of whom married a daughter of the famous Owen Glen- 
dour: this chieftain is traditionally represented to have sought re- 
fuge, and to have Been burned here.* The manor is now the pro- 
perty of Sir George A. Cornewall, Bart. of Moccas, 

CREDENHILL is a very high and steep eminence, crowned by 
a vast CAMP, surrounded by almost inaccessible works, and form- 
ing avery conspicuous object for many miles round. Its apex, 
which composes the area of the Camp, includes an extent of about 


forty 


* See under Wigmore, p. 556. ° 
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forty acres, bounded by a double ditch and rampart. From the 
irregularity of its form, the origin of this strong post has been at- 
tnbuted to the Bntons; but Dr. Salmon supposes it to be Roinan, 
and used by them as an exploratory camp fur the defence of the 
city beneath at Kenchester. The works are broken in many places, 
and the ditches partly obscured. The view from thé sumont of 
the Camp 1s one of the most extensive in Herefordshire, and 
equally beautiful. The declivity of the hull stselfis finely covered 
with wood, which giveg it a very grand effect; and particularly 
when viewed from the south, where its continuity of hne is broken 
by several deep ravines, Three hundred fine oaks were lately cut 
down on this eminence, for the use of the navy. 

Between one and two miles from Credenlull is the site of the 
Roman Town of KENCHESTER, the MAaGna of the Itinerary, 
which the judicious Horsley was the first to remove to tlus station 
from Old Radnor, where tt had been erroneously fixed by Camden. 
The distances, as well as the general regularity observed in the 
course of the Itinerary, perfectly accord in support of this opinion; 
and the etymology of the appellation Kenchester itself, from Ken 
or Kyn, first, or chef, and Chester, from Chestre, equivalent to 
the Roman Castra, appears equally in favor of this being the real 
MAGNA CASTRA. 

« KENCHESTER,” says Leland, “ standith a 3 mile or more 
above Hereford, upward on the same side of the river that Here- 
ford doth; yet 1s yt almost a mile from the ripe of Wye. This 
towne is far more auncient than Hereford,eand was®celebrated yn 
the Romans’ time, as apperith by many thinges, agd especially by 
antique money of the Czsars, very often found within the towne, 
and in ploughing abcoute, the which the people there call Duarfes 
Money. The cumpace of Kenchester hath been by estimacion as 
much as Hereford, excepting the Castle, the whiche at Hereford 
is very spacious. Pieces of the walls and turrets yet appear prope 
fundamenta; and more should have appearid, if the people of 
Herford town, and other thereabout, had not in tyme past pulled 
down much, and picked out of the best for their buildings.—By 
likehhood men of old time went from Kenchester to Hay, and so 

Oo +4 to 
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to Breknok and Carmardin. The place wher the towne was is all 
overgrown with brambles, hazles, and hke shrubs. Nevertheless, 
here and there yet appear ruins of buildings, of the whiche the 
foolish people caull on (one) the King of Feyres Chayre. Ther 
hath been found zostra memoria lateres Britannicz, et ex etsdem 
canales, aquit ductus, tesselata pavimenta, fragmentum catenule 
auree, calcar ex argento, byside other straunge thinges.”* 

The form of this station is an irregular hexagon, inclining to a 
parallelogram. the area 1s raised about four or five feet above the 
level of the adjacent country, and was formerly surrounded by a 
wall, the foundations of which may yet be traced, though over- 

; grown with hedges, and fruit and timber trees. The south-west and 
south sides are the highest: the road that runs by the side of the 
former, seems to occupy the site of a ditch; but no appearance of 
any 1s visible on the other sides. Numerous inequalities, arsing 
from the foundations, vaults, and rums of buildings, overspread 
the area; and great numbers of Roman coins, bricks, leaden pipes, 
urns, burnt wheat, and large bones, have been dug up here. 'To- 
wards the east end is a massive fragment remaining of what is sup- 
posed to have been a Roman Temple it consists of a large mass 
of cement of almost indissoluble texture, m which are embedded 
rough stones, irregularly intermixed with others that have been: 
squared. This fragment is called the Chair, from a mche which 
is yet perfect: the arch is principally constructed with Roman 
bricks; ang over it are three layers of the same materials, disposed 
Jensthways. “Here, im 1669, a Tesselated Pavement and stone 
floor were digcovered ; and in the succeeding year, according to 
Aubrey’s Manuscripts, buildings of Roman brick were found, on 
which oaks grew.t About the same time Suir John Hoskyns disco- 
vered an Hypocaust, about seven feet square, the flues of which 
were of brick, three inches square, artificially let into one another.} 
Another Tesselated Pavement, of a finer pattern, was found about 
seventy years ago, but soon destroyed by the ignorant vulgar. 

Au 
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An aqueduct, or drain, of considerable extent, with the bottom 
entire, was also opened here about twenty years ago; and various 
other vestiges of the ancient consequence of this city are very fre- 
quently found. The entrances appear to have been on the east, 
west, north and south sides, About two furlongs to the north 
runs a small brook ; and about twice that distance to the south, 
flows the nver Wye. The course of the roads connecting with this 
station have already been descmbed.* 

Three miles southward frori Kenchester, and on the opposite 
side of the Wye, 1s the little village of MADLEY, formerly the 
site of a CASTLE, of which the only memorial 1s the name of 
Castle Farm. Near the centre of the village is a small Cross, con- 
sisting of a square pedestal and shaft, with a transverse top. in 
the Church-yard are remains of another Cross. The Church 1s 
spacious, and has a crypt, now used as a Charnel House, beneath 
the Chancel, 

On the banks of the Wye, about half a mile from LOWER 
EATON, the pleasant residence of the Rev. Mr. Phillips, is EATON 
Camp, a large ancient entrenchment, with a single ditch and ram- 
part, in good preservation the area,e which 1s cultivated, contams 
between thirty and forty acres. 

At SUGWAS, on the opposite side of the Wye, was a Palace 
and Chapel belonging to the Bishops of Hereford. This was the 
favorite residence of Bishop Cantilupe, and was last inhabited by 
Bishop Ironsides, at the conclusion of the seventeemth century. 
The Palace has been long converted into a’farm-house. the Cha- 
pel was taken down in 1792, when a handsome *dwelling was 
erected on the spot.+ 

BELMONT, the pleasant seat of ——- Matthews, Esq. 1s about 
one mile below Eaton Camp, on a fine ascent, close to the banks 
of the Wye. The prospects are very rich and beautiful they i- 
clude a great extent of country, diversified by hills, finely wooded ; 
and terminated on one side by the distant mouutains of Radnor- 

slure, 
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shire ; and on the other, by the Malvern Hills of Worcestershire. 
The mansion 1s an elegant buildmg of Bath-stone, erected from 
the designs of Mr. Wyatt, between the years 1788 and 1790. 
The interior is fitted up with much taste, and contains some valua- 
ble pictures. The grounds are ornamented by some recent but 
flourishing plantations. 

About four miles north-eastward from Hereford, is SUTTON 
WALLS, celebrated as the site of the Palace of Offa, King of the 
Mercians, where the unsuspecting Ethelbert was treackerously 
murdered ,* 
when tc th’ unhallow’d feast 
Of Mercian Offa he invited cgme, 


To treat of spousals.— 
PuHitips’s CyD_ER. 





Giraldus Cambriensis, in his hfe of St. Ethelbert, speaks of this 
place by the name of Kuzg's Sutton, and South-touwn Walls, and 
mentions some ruins of a Castle which he saw here. Leland also 
notices the “‘ notable. ruines of some auncyent and great building, 
sumtyme the mansion of King Offa, at such time as Kenchestre 
stood, or els Herford was & begynnmg” Sutton Walls compre- 
hei.ds a spacious ENCAMPMENT on the summit of a hill, sur- 
rounded by a single rampart, with entrances to the north and south. 
The area includes about thirty acres, and is nearly level, excepting 
towards the centre, where there 1s a low place, called Offa’s Cel- 
far in digging on this spot, a silver ring, of an antique form, was 
found some years ago.+ 

Sutton is inicluded im the extensive manor of MARDEN, which 
was an ancient demesne belongmg to the Crown, but given by 
King Offa to the Canons of Hereford, then termed the Presbytery 
of Marden, in expiation of the murder of Ethelbert. Aflarden 
Church was built over the spot where Ethelbert was first buried, 
and where a well, which still exists, and 1s still called St. Ethel- 


bert’s IVeil, 1s sud to have miraculously sprung up. Thuis edifice 
was 


* See under Hereford, p. 429. 
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was dedicated to his memory, and stands within forty yards of the 
river Lugg. This neighbourhood abounds with good orchards, 
and the cyder is particularly celebrated. 

About six miles from Marden, to the north-east, is PENCOMB; 
the Lord of the manor of which claims a pair of gilt spurs, as an 
herriot, from the estate of every Mayor of Hereford who dies in 
his Mayoralty.* 

On an eminence at PISBURY, above Hampton Court Park, 
are vestiges of a large @AM®, forming one of a continued chain 
of Encampments crossing this country 1n a north-east direction. 
At UPPERTON, above Docklow, 1s a second, but smaller Camp. 
At NETHERTON, about one mile and a half to the south-east, 
is a third and more considerable CAMP. At BIRDENBURY, still 
further to the south-east, a fourth CAMP. and four miles north- 
eastward from that, near Thornbury, a fifth CAMP, on the sum- 
mit of WALL HILL. 

NETHERWOOD, an extensive manor on the north-east side 
of Wall Hill, in Thornbury Parish, was part of the estate of the 
Mortimers, of whom ROGER MorTiMER, Earl of March, was a 
native of this place.+ After the Battle of Bosworth Field, William 
Baskervyle, of the house of Erdesley, who had acconiinied the 
army of Richmond, afterwards Henry the Seventh, from Leomin- 
ster, and fought valiantly in his cause, received a grant of it from 
that Sovereign. In the following century it was sold by Thomas 
Baskerville, Esq. and having passed through several famnlies, was 
purchased, about the time of Charles the First, by Bdward Pytts, 
Esq. whose descendant, John Pytts, Esq. of, Kyre*House, 1s now 
owner. The mansion is recorded to have been a noble structure, 
and was surrounded by a Park of nearly 1000 acres. In the for- 
mer was born the great, but unfortunate, ROBERT DEVEREUX, 
Earl of Essex, Queen Elzabeth’s favorite and victim, Thus noble- 
man was the son of Walter, Earl of Essex, and Viscount Hereford. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and succeeded his guardian, the 


great 
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great Lord Burleigh, in the Chancellorship of that University, 
In 1585, he accompanied the Earl of Leicester, who had married 
his mother, to Holland, where he obtained the rank of General, 
and was greatly distinguished for his bravery at the battle of Zu- 
phen. After his return to England, he was mtroduced at court, 
and rose very rapidly in the estimation of the Queen; whose af- 
fection he would probably have retained, 1f bis high spimt could 
have submitted to the endurance of her caprices, or his indrgnation 
been less permanent. During lhis'shortlived prosperity, he was 
entrusted with various important commands, in all of which he 
displayed great abilities and valoi, but not sufficient prudence, 
ausing, probably, from immaturnty of judgment. Frank and in- 
genuous in his nature, he wanted art to discover, and to coun- 
teract, the base dissimulation of his enemies, who, envrous of his 
high tortune, stimulated him to those fatal extremities which 
proved his ru, and to which the warmth of his natural temper toe 
violently hurned him. ‘ He seemed,” seys Granger, “ to think it 
a prostitution of his dignity to put up an affront from the Queen 
herself, and was as honest and open in his ennuty, as he was sin- 
cere 10 his fmendship.” He: was beheaded on Tower Hil, in the 
year 1680-1, at the age of thirty-three or thirty-four. 


BROMYARD 


Ys a snfalj, market town, irregulasly built, and badly paved- 
nearly half the buildings are of wood, and very small the others 
are ot red brick, of«modern construction. The Church stands on 
the north east side, and 1s of Savon o1gin§ the south Doorway 
has the zig-zag and other ornaments, above it 1s a Cross, and the 
figure of St. Peter 1 relief. This structure is now undergoing re- 
pairs; the pillars of the nave have been heightened, to support a 
new roof; but the original capitals are preserved. Several se- 
nucarcular arches appear above. the wamscotting in the side aisles of 
the nave. In the north transept 1s an altar-tomb m memory of a 
Knight of the Basherville family, whose efhaies 1s sculptured on 
the slab. At the east end 1s a tomb in memory of PHINEAS 

JACKSON, 
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JAcKsoN, vicar of Bromyard, who died in November, 1681: 
having made various small bequests for charitable purposes in this 
town and neighbourhood. The population of Bromyard township, 
in 1801, was returned at 983 , the number of houses at 242. The 
river Frome passes within a short distance to the east of this town; 
and several smaller streams flow on the north and west sides. 

The roads from Bromyard to the south are extremely indif- 
ferent, but the country is exceedingly beautiful, being vanegated 
with woody emuinences, feeming orchards, rich meadows, and 
flourishing corn-fields. The villages are very inconsiderable, most- 
ly consisting of a few scattered houses adjacent to a small Church. 
On the Roman Road at STRETTON GRANDISON, are traces 
of a square CAMP, where Mr. Baxter, apparently on insufficient 
authority, has placed the Czrcutzo of Ravennas. 

STOKE, or STOKE-EDITH, the principal seat of the Foleys, 
in this county, derives the latter part of its name from the dedica- 
tion of the Church to St. Editha, daughter of King Egbert. In 
the time of the Edwards Second and Third, it was the property of 
the Wallwayns, but previously to the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
it had passed from that family, and in fhe time of that Sovereign, 
it came ito the possession of Sir John Lingein, by marriage with 
the heiress of the Mu:lwaters. His descendants sold it to Paul 
Foley, Esq. about the time of Charles the Second, and it conti- 
nued to be the chief seat of the younger house of the Foleys till 
the extinction of the elder branch, at Whitley, in Wogceéstershire, 
when the late Lord Foley removed thither, and this estate was left 
to his second son, the Hon. Edward Foley. »The Mansion 1s a 
spacious brick building, with wings, erected soon after the estate 
was purchased mto this family, and standing m a very pleasant 
Park, on a kind of terrace. ‘Fhe Hail displass some fine painung, 
by Sir James Thornhill, and in the other apartments, which are 
fitted up with taste, is a good collection of family portraits. ‘The 
Park and grounds are well-wooded, and display some very fine 
scenery, which has been considerably improved within the last 
twelve or fifteen vears, under the direction of Mr. Repton. The 
sShrubberes are extensive, and the Park is stocked with deer. 

About 
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About a mile and a half from this Mansion, on the south-west, 
and occupying the summit of a commanding eminence, is ST. 
ETHELBERT’s Camp, said, by popular tradition, to be the spot 
where Ethelbert pitched his tents when on his journey to the 
Court of King Offa. 

On the west side of the same eminence is SUFTON COURT, 
which formed part of the Honour of Earl Ferrers, and 1s remark- 
able from having been the residence of the ancient family of the 
Herefords, from the seventh of Henry*the Third, till about the 
year 1786, when its late possessor, Sir James Hereford, bequeathed 
it to brs nephew, who has since assumed the name of Hereford by 
the King’s hcense. This gentleman has erected a handsome Man- 
sion of Bath stone, a few hundred yards from the site of the old 
house, and in a more elevated situation. The ancient residence 1s, 
however, yet standing, though somewhat ruinous; and, together with 
the old furniture, is preserved with care. Here also the grounds have 
undergone considerable alteration under the plastic hands of Mr. 
Repton. Blount’s Manuscrpts record, that the family of Here- 
ford held this manor, by the service of presenting the King with 
a pair of gilt spurs whenever ‘She should ride over Mordesford Bridge. 

LONGWORTH, the seat of James Walwyn, Esq. whose pre- 
decessors have frequently had the honor of representing the city of 
Hereford in Parhament, and filling the office of High Shenff for 
the county, is situated between one and two miles from Sufton, on 
the opposite side of the river Frome. This family derives its name 
from Gwallain Castle, in Pembrokeshire. Sir Peter Gwallain was 
engaged in the conquest of Brecknockshire, with the army of Wil- 
liam Rufus, and for his services had certain lands assigned him at 
the Hay, in that county, and which are still denominated Wail- 
wau’'s Rents. ‘Thomas Wallwayn, who died in the fifth of Henry 
the Fifth, bequeathed Longworth to William, his younger son, 
whose descendants have ever since continued to reside here. The 
Mansion was rebuilt a few years ago, and fitted up with much ele- 
gance. The apartments are decorated with some good pictures ; 
and the Library contains a select and valuable collection of buoks. 
The grounds display some fine timber, and the scenery is pleasant. 

MORDESFORD, 
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MORDESFORD, a small place near the junction of the Lugg 
with the river Wye, 1s celebrated in traditional history, as the scene 
of a funous combat between a winged Serpent, and a malefactor 
who had been sentenced to die, but was promised his pardon, on 
condition of destroying the wily monster. ‘The abode of this ant 
mal is said to have been a neighbouring woody steep. his depreda- 
tions were great and alarming; man and beast were alike subject- 
ed to his ravages ; and no one could be found sufficiently hardy to 
attempt his destruction, till thelove of liberty and life, invigorated 
a condemned cruninal to engage i the perilous enterpnze. The 
serpent, proceeds the tale, was wont to resort to a particular spot 
near the confluence of the above nivers, te slake his thirst; and 
here the assault was made, the man having previously concealed 
himself near the water-side. The contest was of some continuance, 
but was at last terminated by the destruction of the fell ravager ; 
whose poisonous breath, hewever, proved fatal to the valorous 
champion, and bereaved him of hfe m the moment of victory. 
Iu memory of this event, a large green dragon, with expanded 
wings, and web-footed, 1s painted on the east end of Mordesford 
Church. A variation in the traditioaal account, represents the 
monster thus slain as amphibious, and as having been left upon the 

*banks after a considerable flood. 

Another marvellous occurrence connected with this quarter of 
Herefordshire, took place 1n the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
MARCLEY HILL, according to Camden, whose judgment was m 
this instance imposed on, “‘ rose as 1t weré from Sleep, and for 
three days, moved on its vast body with an hogrble rfoise, dnving 
every thing before it to an jugher ground.”* Fuller asserts, that 
the whole field that meved_ was twenty acres, and that if travelled 
fourteen hours, and ascended eleven fathoms up hill, leaving a 
chasm 400 feet wide, and 520 long.t Sir Richard Baker, who 
delighted in recording the wonderful, has thus detailed the part- 


culars of this event m his ‘ Chronicle of England.’ 
éeé In 
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‘‘ In the thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, a prodigious earths 
quake happened in the east parts of Herefordshire, at a httle town 
called KiNNASTON. On the seventeenth of February, at six 
o’clock in the evening, the earth began to open, and a hill, with a 
rock under it, makmmg at first a great bellowing noise, which was 
heard a great way off, lifted itself up, and began to travel, bearing 
along with it the trees that grew upon it, the sheep-folds and flocks 
of sheep abiding there at the same time. In the place from 
whence it was first moved, it left‘a gaping distance, forty foot 
broad, and fourscore ells long. the whole field was about twenty 
acres. Passing along, it overthrew a Chapel standing in the way, 
removed a yew tree planted in the Church-yard, from the west to 
the east: with the hke force it thrust before 1t highways, sheep- 
folds, hedges, and trees; made tilled ground pasture, and again 
turned pasture into tillage. Having walked in this sort from Sa- 
turday evening till Monday noon, it then stood still.” 

In Taylor's Map of Herefordshire, the spot of ground whose 
motion gave rise to these various relations, is named WONDER ; 
and, according to present appearances, was nothing more than a 
Land-skp, arising probably $-om causes similar to those which oc- 
casioned the like phenomenon at Pitlands, in the Isle of Wight, in 
February, 1799.* The land that moved, seems to have been 
about two acres, but its motion was certainly agreeable to the 
common laws of gravitation. The yew tree 1s still existing; and 
the Chapel bell was dug up a few years ago. 

MUCH-MARCLE; or GREAT MARCLE, was part of the ba- 
rony of the Licies af the period of the Domesday Survey; but af- 
terwards coming to the Crown, was granted, by Edward the First, 
to Edmund Mortimer, whose descendants igherited it till the time 
of the last Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, who demised it to the 
Wallwayns ; but it has since passed thrdugh various families. Near 
the Church, says Blount, ‘ stood MORTIMER’s CASTLE, the site 
visible, and another, perhaps, more ancient, called ELLINGHAM 


CasTLE, the site overgrown with wood, and called the Quarry 
Wood ; 


* See under Pitlands, p. 400. 
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Wood,’ at a little distance from the village. Some ancient but 
mutilated effigies within the Church, were supposed, by the sume 
author, to represent BLANCHE, daughter of Roger Mortimer, and 
wife to John Lord Audley, temp. Richard the Second; and the 
great RoGER MORTIMER, executed at the Elms, in Smithfield, 
and JOAN, his lady, daughter of Peter de Genevil. In a small 
Chapel, built here by Str JOHN KyRLE, Bart. is the tomb of 
himself, and his lady SIBYLLA. 

About one mile and a dalf north-west from Ledbury, is a coni- 
cal eminence, called WALL HILLS, the lower part of which is 
surrounded by large trees, and the summit crowned by a spacious 
Camp. The area comprehends between thirty and forty acres, 
now appropriated to the growth of corn and hops. The single 
rampart which inclosed this Camp, is half levelled: it had three 
entrances, one of them called the King’s Gate. In ploughing the 
area, spear and arrow-heads have been found, together with brass 
coins, horse-shoes of an antique form, and human bones. 


LEDBURY 


Is an ancient market and borough town, situated on a declivity 
within a small valley, formed by the Dog-Hill, and other em+- 
nences, and about one mile west from the river Ledgon, from 
which it derives the first syllable of its name. It eh?fly consists 
of two streets, crossing each other at right angles: the principal 
street runs north and south, and has a middie row near the old 
Market-House, which is elevated on strong oak pillars, and com- 
posed of timber and lath plastered and white-washed ; the beams 
being colored black. ‘This mode of building predominates in the 
more ancient parts of the town ; and many of the bouses have pro- 
jecting stories: the modern houses are of red brick, and respect- 
able. The pavement, even in the High Street, is extremely bad, 
and full of inequalities ; the small stones that form it, being pressed 
into the stiff clay, which is the general kind of soil in this part of 
the county. 

* Vox, VI. AuG, 1805. P p Ledbury 
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Ledbury formerly belonged to the See of Hereford, to which it 
was given by a Saxon named Edwin, who imagined himself cured 
ofthe palsy through the mtercession of St. Ethelbert. Bishop 
Bobun procured the charter of a market for this manor from King 
Stephen, to be held on Saturdays; but this falling into disuse, 
Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1581, granted a new charter for a 
Tuesday market, and two annual fairs; the tolls te be given to the 
poor. This borough had once the ~ privilege of sending two Mem- 
bers to Parliament, but afterwards surrendered its right, on the 
plea of inability to support them. 

The Church is a large building, of Saxon origin, but has under- 
gene many alterations at different periods. Bishop Trevenant 
made it collegiate about the year 1401, establishing here a Mas- 
ter, or Deacon, and eight secular Priests, besides Clerks and other 
servants: the College was dissolved in the first of Edward the 
Sixth: the Deacon’s ludgings is now the School-House, on the 
north side of the Church. This structure consists of a nave, side 
aisles, and chancel ; a Chapel, dedicated to St. Catherine; and a 
detached tower, terminated by a finely-proportioned spire, about 
sixty feet high. The west front has a curious Saxon Door-way, 
having semicircular mouldings ornamented with zig-zag, and rest- 
ing on three pillars on each side, havmg capitals ornamented with 
masks and foliage. The west windows of the nave and side aisles, 
are high, and pointed; baving strong buttresses between them, 
bounded by pillars, cand termmating in turrets. The north porch 
is handsome: the upper part of the tower, which stands on this 
side, has been re-built ; the spire was probably raised at the same 
time. The nave has octagon pillars with pointed arches; and 
Was divided from the chancel by a very beautiful carved screen, 
half of which has been removed, to make room for a seat for 
one of the Pertzunaries,* or Impropriators. The chancel appears 

to 


® « The Church has two sinecare Rectors, called Portionaries, be-~ 
cause they change their portion of tythes, and other returns, every third 
year: they are m the Bishop’s gift, and receive institution and induc= 
tion, and these two alternately nominate the vcar.”? Gough's Camden. 
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to have formed part of the original building, and displays several 
short massive columns, with semicircular arches : several of the an- 
cient stalls are remaining here. On the north side is the Chapel of 
St. Catherine ;* this is nearly square, and has five pointed windows, 
the mullions of which spread into rich ramifications, the whole being 
adorned with rosettes, The windows have been decorated with 
painted glass, as well as others in different parts of the Church; but 
the whole is now reduced tq confused fragments. Numerous 
Sepulchral memerials are contained m this fabnc: among thew are 
several ancient and curious tombs, but greatly mutilated. In the 
north aisle is the defaced effigies of a Lady, unknown, lying on an 
altar-tomb, richly ornamented with arches and shields; and having 
the broken remains of a canopy, on which are other shields, bear- 
ang three lions passant. In the chancel are the effigies, in alabas- 
ter, of EpwARD SKYNNER, Gent. of Ledbury, his wife, and tern 
chidren. The former died in 1631, at the age of eighty-seven, 
having survived his lady, (whe ded at the age of eighty-three years.) 
Robert Skinner, Bishop of Worcester, and the late Lord Chief 
Justice Baron Skinner, were of this family. in the south aisle is 
the burial-place of the Beddulph family : : it contains eight monu- 
ments, the most elaborate of which was erected to the memory of 
MicHAEL BipDOLPH, Esq. of Crofton Hall, Worcestersiure. 
Among the other memerials, is an inscription, recording the inter- 
Pp2 ment' 
« « Kathecsine Audley, or, as she is commonly called? St. Katherine, 
was a rehgious woman in the reign of Edward the Secupd, and had a 
matd called Mlabel, and not being fixed im any seftled place, she had a 
revelation, that sire should not set up her rest tall she came to a town 
where the bells should ring of themselves. She and her maid coming 
near Ledbury, heard the bells ring, thongh the Church doors were shut, 
and no ringers there. Here then she determined to spend the rematn- 
der of her days, and built an Hermitage, Jiving on herbs, and sometimes 
on milk. The King, in consideration of her birth or piety, or both 
granted her an annuity of 30]. Rex pracepit vicecomin: Hereford quod 
omnes terras et tenementa qu2 fuerunt Petri de Limesey in Monyton & 
Diiew caperentur in manum regis, & quo de ex:tibus eorundem solve- 
ret annuatim Caterinz de Audley recluse de Ledbury 30, h.°* « Pat. 
2. H.IV. p. 3, 14, 15." Gough*s Camden, Val, IL. p. 456. 
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ment of James BAILY, of Ledbury, who died in December, 
: 1674, ‘* aged 100 years and eight months. He was younger bro- 
ther to Humphry Baily, of Ocul Pychard, and of Samuel Baily, 
late of Hereford. These three brothers lived the age of three 
hundred years: what one wanted, the other made up. Mors rant 
omnia.” Here also is an inscription in memory of ANNE, wife of 
Ambrose Elton, Esq. of the Hazel, and daughter of Sir Edward 
Ashton, Knt. and Bart. She died dh the fifth of February, 1660, 
having had seventeen children, of whom she lived to see eleven 
married ; and of their issue more than 120 persons. 

An Hostal, in honor of St. Catherine, was founded here by 
Bishop Fohot, avout the year 1232, for six single men, two men 
and their wives, and two widows. At the Dissolution, the reve- 
nues of this establishment were valued at 32). 7s. 11d. annually. 
Queen Elizabeth re-founded it for a Master, seven poor widowers, 
and three poor women, each to be allowed 61. 13s. 4d. annually ; 
besides clothes and firing.” This allowance has been since aug- 
mented to five shillmgs weekly. The Hospital is a very ancient 
timber and plaster building, standing near the Market-House: the 
Chapel is also ancient, but plain . the windows exhibit fragments 
of painted glass. A F7ee-School, partly supported by renis issumg 
trom dissolved Chantry lands, established in the Church previous 
to the Reformation, and a Charity School, have been founded 
here ; besides several Alos-Houses; and numerous benefactions 
have been geyen for the use of the poor. The clothing trade was 
at one period very flourishing ; but the principal business now car- 
ried on here, is the manufacture of ropes, lines, and sacks for 
meal. Great quantities of cyder are manufactured in this neigh- 
bourhood; and the cyder trade is very flourishmg. The inhabi- 
tants of Ledbury, as ascertained under the Act of 1801, amounted 
to 3058; the number of houses was 618. The Bishops of Here- 
ford bad a Palace here. 

- On the well-wooded eminence called the Dog-Hill, to the north 
of Ledbury, is HOPE END, a small but very pleasant seat, be- 
longing to Sir Harry Vane Tempest, Bart. 


. About 
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About two miled southward from Ledbury, and east from Din- 
nington, is the VingyaRD Camp, the works of which have been 
almost defaced by the plough : the area is cultivated. 

In the Church belonging to the beautifully situated village of 
EASTNOR, are several handsome monuments of statuary marble, 
for various individuals of the Cocks family. One of them, in me- 
mory of: JosEPH Cocks, Esq. who died in 1775, at the age of 
forty-two, was executed by Stewart and Scheemaker, and exhibits ~ 
the bust of the deceased, with other scu!ptures. Another, by the 
same artists, is erected to the memory of Mrs. Mary Cocks, 
and displays a figure of Hope, with a rich urn, and a boy inverting 
atorch. A third, and very neat monument, commemorates the 
name of JOHN Cocks, Esq. nephew to the great Lord Somers: 
he died in 1771. 

Near Eastnor, on the south-east, is CASTLE DITCH, the seat 
of Charles Cocks, Baron Somers of Evesham, whose grand-father 
married Mary, sister and co-heiress of the great Lord Somers, the 
Wlustrious promoter of the sans of 1688. His present 
Lordship was created a Peer in May, 1784. The mansion 1s situ- 
ated on a fine lawn, having a rivu rf flowing on each side; it isa 
small plain building of white stone, with a portico in front, and 
projecting semicircular wings. The contiguous grounds are dis, 
posed into walks winding through very thick shrubberies: the 
Park contains some very large and flourishing oaks, and the sur- 
rounding eminences are covered with woeds. es 

Between one and two miles east from Castle Ditch, in a glen of 
the Malvern Hills, stood BRANSILL CASTLE, now wholly de_ 
molished, but originally of a square form, with a round tower at 
each angle, and a double moat surrounding it. From the appear- 
ance of the site, it must have been exceedingly strong: the sur- 
rounding scenery is very picturesque and beautiful. 

About two miles northward from Bransill Castle, on the summit 
of one of the highest ridges of the Malvern Hills, and on the very 
verge of Worgestershire, are the immense works of the HERE- 
FORDSHTRE BEACON, one of the strongest and most impor- 
tant hill fortresses in this Island. The vast labor employed in it: 


construction, 
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construction, its amazing belts of ramparts and trenches, its great 
extent, its well-chosen situation, which commands what was an- 
ciently the only pass through the Malvern Hills, and which indeed 
3s very nearly so even to the present hour, its singular irregularity of 
form, and evident dissimilitude to the modes of fortification ob- 
served by the Danes, Saxons, and Romans, all combine te establish 
its ortgin, which must unquestionably be ascribed to the Britons. 
The same reasons also evince, that it was not constructed for mere 
temporary purposes, but rather for permanent security ; as a place 
wherem an entire district might seek refuge, with all their posses- 
sions, whether of flocks or herds, in case of invasion, or any other 
sudden emergency. 

It is almost impossible tor words to convey a complete idea of 
this immense strong hold; the works are too vast, the heights toe 
unequal, and the base of the eminence too extensive. The general 
shape of the hill, at least of that portion occupied by the works, 
approaches to an ellipsis; and the disposition of the banks aad 
ditches correspond with that figure. The area of the centre, and 
highest part, 1s an irregular parallelogram, measuring about sixty 
yards in its longest diameter, and nearly forty m its shortest: this 
is surrounded by a high and steep rampart of stones and earth, 
now covered with turf; aud that again defended by a very deep 
ditch. Considerably below tlus, on the acclivity of the hill, rang- 
ing towards the south-west, or rather south-west by south, is 2 
very extensive Qu&work, er bastion, of an oval form, containing a 
sufficient area for the stowage, and even pasturage, of horses and 
cattle. This is connected by means of a narrow slp of land, run- 
ning beneath the south-east side of the upper ditch, with a similar 
kind of bastion, or out work, ranging eastward, and manifestly in- 
tended for similar purposes. Both these werks are surrounded by 
a high rampart and deep ditch; and the imclosed areas have evi- 
dently been levelled by art as far as the natural shape of the emi- 
nence would admit. Stil lower on the acclivity, are successive 
yanges of ramparts and ditches, very steep, deep, apd high, encir- 
cling the sides of the mountaim, and rendering it nearly, if not 


utterly, inaccessible. 
The 
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The views from the summit of this majestic work include a vast 
extent of country; and Herefordshire from this height, assumes a 
very distinct character to that of the contiguous districts of Wor- 
cester and Glocester. It appears to be composed of an immense 
continuation of oblong, conical, and irregular hills, principally co- 
vered with fine timber; the deep shadows of whose luxuriant foli- 
age project over the must beautiful vales, abounding with orchards, 
corn-fields, and hop-grounds. The distance in the west, is finely 
marked by the range of tht Black Mountains, and the hills of 
Radnorshire. The prospects to the east and south east, are yet 
more extensive, including a very large proportion of Glocestershire 
and Worcestershire, which appear spread out beford the sight, va- 
riegated by all the charms of Nature and cultivation. The Here- 
fordshire Beacon itself is most emimently conspicuous for many 
miles round; and forms an object of uncommon grandeur, 
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